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COMMERCIAL AVIATION IN ARAB STATES 


The Pattern of Control 


Keith Williams 


[ the Middle East, by virtue of its geographic position, is the fulcrum 


of world trade and strategy, it should be obvious from a glance at 

a map that the Arab League States occupy territory which bears the 
same relation, in terms of communications, to the Middle East as a 
whole (i.e., Morocco to Afghanistan, or Morocco to East Pakistan), as 
the Middle East bears to the rest of the world. Both sea and air lanes 
converge at the Arab center; the position of the Suez Canal. is paralleled 
in commercial aviation by the significance of Cairo, Beirut, Damascus, 
Basra, and Dhahran on the great air routes between Europe and pop- 
ulous fringeland Asia. Air lanes stretching from all points between 
Copenhagen and Lisbon, to the West, and Tokyo and Australia, to the 
East, collect themselves at the hour-glass waist of the Arab States. 

The central position in world aviation of the area bordered by Syria 
and Iraq on the East, and Libya, Sudan and Saudi Arabia on the West 
and South, is attributable first to the position of the Arab States, and 
second to the fact that the Soviet Union, over whose territory most great 
circle routes from Europe to populous fringeland Asia would pass, is 
not yet a member of the world civil aviation community. The northern 
by-pass around the Arab States, via Teheran and Istanbul, has only 
begun to be developed, with the installation of navigational aids to guide 


@ Kerr WitwiaMs, who for two years (1954-1956) was a representative of Transocean Air Lines in the 
Middle East, is now employed in Libya by American Overseas Petroleum Limited. 
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aircraft over the high mountains of Afghanistan, Iran and eastern Tur- 
key. A southerly diversion around and outside the Arab area would be 
thousands of miles out of the way. 

One result of the concentration of air routes through the Arab 
States has been a strong interest on the part of the large international 
carriers in Arab civil aviation. The involvement of the major trunk 
carriers in the Arab States feeder airlines has been motivated by two 
chief concerns: the desire of the trunk carriers to channel long-haul 
passengers to their own routes and away from their competitors; the 
necessity for establishing and maintaining adequate sales and service fa- 
cilities for their trunk operations. Two further concerns have perhaps 
been applicable in individual cases: operation of local airlines as an in- 
strument of foreign political and economic policy; and their operation 
as money-makers in their own right (which they have seldom been). 
The British Overseas Airways Corporation (BOAC) is the company 
most prominently involved in the Arab States feeder lines, but Pan 
American World Airways, Trans-World Airlines, Transocean Air Lines, 
and Air France are or have been prominently connected with Arab States 
flag carriers. 


Since the purpose here is to shed light on the development of Arab 
States aviation during the first post-war decade, the observations which 


follow take no account of changes in the picture since October 1956. 
All data therefore apply to that month unless otherwise specified. 


I. 


Control of airspace is an aspect of sovereignty of which the Arab 
States have taken full advantage. Inherent in control of airspace is the 
right of each government to license one or more flag airlines to convey 
trafic from point to point, both within and without the boundaries 
of the country concerned. When Country A authorizes its flag carrier 
to handle traffic between a point in Country A and a point in Country 
B, two sovereignties are involved, and international agreements must be 
made. As a result of the agreement each country is likely to exchange 
certain of the “Five Freedoms” of the air with each other, on a basis 
of reciprocity in routes and frequencies. 

The Five Freedoms are embodied in the International Air Transport 
Agreement of 1944, and represent a mutual exchange of privileges to 
adherers to the Agreement. 

The First Freedom of the air is the privilege of a licensed carrier of 
one country to transit the airspace of another country without stopping. 
Some Arab States withhold this and all other Freedoms from Israeli flag 
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carriers, and from all aircraft attempting to transit the Arab airspace 
directly after having departed from an airport on Israeli territory. 

The Second Freedom is the privilege of making a landing for non- 
traffic purposes (refuelling, maintenance, weather, etc.). 

The Third Freedom is the privilege of disembarking passengers, mail 
and cargo taken on in the territory of the state of nationality of the 
aircraft. 

The Fourth Freedom is the privilege of taking on passengers, mail 
and cargo destined for the territory of the state of nationality of the 
aircraft. 

The Fifth Freedom is the privilege of an aircraft from Country A 
to take on passengers, mail and cargo in Country B, and to unload such 
passengers, mail or cargo in Country C. The major trunk carriers live 
on the Fifth Freedom. Otherwise Air France, for instance, could not 
pick up passengers in Beirut and deliver them to New York or Ham- 
burg. But Fifth Freedom rights are very seldom exchanged between 
Arab States. A Lebanese carrier cannot sell scheduled transportation 
between Cairo and Baghdad, but must fly Cairo-Beirut-Baghdad, and in 
the same way a ticket purchased for transportation between Cairo and 
Beirut on a Jordanian carrier must have the routing Cairo-Jerusalem/- 
Amman-Beirut, nearly double the flying hours. The International Air 
Transport Agreement provides that no contracting state shall be obliged 
to grant Fifth Freedom rights to any contracting state which has not 
also undertaken to grant such rights. Although they freely exchange the 
first four Freedoms, the Arab States governments, by and large, with- 
hold Fifth Freedom rights from each other. 

An “interline agreement” sets forth the conditions under which one 
airline can sell transportation on the flights of another. The terms of 
such an agreement are reciprocal, and provide that Company A can 
write a ticket valid for transportation over the lines of Company B, 
and vice versa. The interline relationship is automatic if both parties 
are members of the International Air Transport Association (IATA). 
Each company will deduct its commission (typically, 7%) for the ticket 
sale on the other line. During a given month, Company A will sell X- 
dollars worth of transportation on Company B, and Company B will sell 
Y-dollars worth of transportation on Company A; the reconciliation 
of X and Y will.come when billings, less commission, are exchanged 
between the two companies. The IATA clearing-house does the work 
of reconciliation among members of the International Air Transport 
Association. 

Two aspects of the interline relationship are of utmost importance 
to most Arab States carriers. On the one hand, each Arab airline tries 
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to get as many bookings as possible from trunk carriers at port of 
entry (Beirut, Cairo, Dhahran, and Basra) for transportation from port 
of entry to other Arab States points. On the other, the international 
trunk carriers compete for long-haul business originating at points with- 
in the Arab States. As an illustration of the first case, let us say a man 
goes into an office in New York and buys a ticket to Baghdad. If the 
international trunk carrier does not operate into Baghdad it can choose 
among the several carriers operating Cairo-Baghdad or Beirut-Baghdad 
unless the passenger asks for a specific routing or carrier. In the other 
case, a man in Baghdad might go into a ticket office of an Arab States 
carrier and ask for a ticket to New York. If he does not specify a 
particular airline the Arab States carrier is free to write a Baghdad-New 
York ticket on any international airline, by virtue of its IATA member- 
ship or its interline relationship with the trunk carriers. There are more 
than a dozen trunk carriers operating Beirut-New York, Cairo-New 
York, or Basra-New York, and usually the fare is the same whatever 
the routing. 


It is obvious that a special arrangement between an international 
trunk carrier and an Arab States carrier will result in more interline 
business being exchanged between them and a relative freeze-out of 
other carriers not having such special relationships. This is one impor- 
tant reason for the interest of the trunk carriers in the feeder airlines. 
Thus, Air Liban can be expected to favor Air France and vice versa, and 
Arab Airways, Middle East Airlines, Iraqi Airways, Gulf Aviation, Aden 
Airways, and Kuwait Airways to favor BOAC and vice versa. The local 
sales offices of Pan American and TWA tend to concentrate their Jeru- 
salem business in Air Jordan and Misrair, because the other carriers serv- 
ing Jerusalem from Cairo and Beirut—Arab Airways, Middle East Air- 
lines, and Air Liban—have special relations with BOAC and Air France. 


II 


The countries of the Arab States, for the purposes of this review, are 
Libya, Egypt, Sudan, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and 
Yemen, along with Kuwait, Bahrein, and Aden. The last three entities 
have special political relations with Great Britain and are not Arab League 
members, but have “flag” airlines organizationally separate from their 
sponsoring company. As of this writing, Libya has no flag airline. The 
other eleven political entities provide the base for fifteen separate airline 
companies, which are named and described in Table I. 


As if the more than one hundred aircraft operated by these companies 
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were not sufficient to keep busy the airports of Cairo, Alexandria, Khar- 
toum, Jerusalem, Amman, Beirut, Damascus, Aleppo, Baghdad, Basra, 
Kuwait, Jiddah, Dhahran, and Bahrain (to‘name only the major ports of 
call), the traffic into and through the Arab States is swelled by the air- 
craft of no fewer than eighteen major intercontinental carriers. In addi- 
tion, the smaller national airlines of other neighboring political entities, 
like Iran, Turkey, Ethiopia, Cyprus, Tunisia, Pakistan, and Yugoslavia, 
run scheduled flights into the same airports. 


Of the fifteen Arab States airlines, British interests are represented 
in the management or ownership of seven, American interests in two, 
and French interests in one. Of the remaining five, one, Misrair, although 
owned and managed entirely by Egyptians, could have been considered 
in October 1956 to have had a dependent relationship to Britain by vir- 
tue of its recent purchase of Vickers Viscount aircraft, the pilots, parts, 
and service for which must be procured from British sources. Of the re- 
maining four, only one, Syrian Airways, can be accurately termed a 
scheduled airline. Lebanese International and Arabian Desert have no 
fixed corporate identity, are not listed in the aviation directories, and op- 
erate almost entirely on chartered freight runs between Lebanon and the 
Persian Gulf. The Yemen airline is in no sense a commercial company, 
but a transportation agency of the Yemen Government. 


It is conspicuous that only the two smallest Arab League countries, 
Lebanon and Jordan, have more than one flag airline each. Also, open 
foreign control of the airline companies in Lebanon and Jordan (and of 
course Kuwait, Bahrain, and Aden) contrasts sharply with the more na- 
tional character of the companies in the larger Arab countries having 
only one national airline. 


Lebanon:—Beirut has emerged in the past decade as the main focus of 
attention for trunk and feeder airlines alike. Only TWA among the ma- 
jor international carriers bypasses Beirut, and this is due to the route as- 
signment of the American Civil Aeronautics Board which puts TWA 
southward along the line Cairo-Basra-Dhahran. The fifteen Arab States 
carriers, with the exception of Gulf Aviation, Aden Airways, and the 
Yemen airline, serve Beirut with frequent flights. Thus, by virtue of their 
fortunate position, the two Lebanese flag carriers, although based in a 
country with no more than a million and a half population, are two of 
the most prosperous and up-to-date of the area’s airlines, and together 
have a larger fleet and operate more annual revenue passenger miles than 
the carriers of any one of the other countries. (Saudi Arabia is an excep- 
tion, in terms of size of fleet, but Saudi Arabian Air Lines is exceptional 
in many ways, as we shall see). 
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TABLE I 





Country and 
Name of Airline 


Ownership 


| Management 


Annual 
Revenue 
Passenger 
Miles 


Number of 
A. Employees 
B. Pilots 
(1955) 





Egypt: 
Misrair 


(Sharikat Misr li-t-Tayran) 


100% 
Egyptian 


| 


100% 
Egyptian 


3 Viscounts 
(1956) 

7 Vikings 

3 Languedoc 
1 Beechcraft 


20,171,000 
(1953) 





Sudan: 


Sudan Airways 


100% 
Sudanese 


Sudanese 

Gen. Mgr.; 
British 

Chief Engr. & 
Chief Pilot 


4 DC-3 
4 D.H. Dove 
(1955) 


5,164,000 
(1953) 





Jordan: 
Air Jordan 


Arab Airways 
(Jerusalem) , Ltd. 


49% Transocean 
Air Lines; 51% 


Jordanian individuals 


Aden Airways 
(BOAC) owns 
majority interest; 


Jordan Gov't owns 


10%; individuals 
own remainder 


Transocean has 
management 
contract 


1 C-46 
3 DC-3 
(1956) 


Not 
Available 





BOAC appoints 
gen. mgr. and 
pilots 


3 DC-3 
(1956) 





Not 
Available 








Lebanon: 
Air Liban 


Middle East Airlines 


Lebanese International 
Airlines 


Air France 





owns 60%; 
individuals the 


Saas 


BOAC owns 
36% or more 





Available 


Air France 


2 DC-4 
5 DC-3 
2 Languedoc 
(1954) 


14,218,000 
(1953) 





BOAC 
dominates joint 
British- 
Lebanese 
management 


2 Viscounts 
5 DC-3 
(1955) 


14,688,000 
(1953) 








Joseph Abou- 
|jaoudeh, 

| Lebanese 
travel agent 








Not 
Available 


Not 
Available 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 





Country and 
Name of Airline 


| 
| 


Management 


Ownership 


Annual 
Revenue 
Passenger 
Miles 


Number of 
A. Employees 
B. Pilots 





Syria: 


Syrian Airways 


100% 
Syrian 
Gov't 


100% Syrian 
Air Force 


' DC-4 


2 DC-3 
small aircraft 


Not 
Available 


Not 
Available 





Iraq: 
Iraqi Airways 


Iraqi, except 
that Technical 
Advisor and 
Chief Eng’r are 
British 


3 Viscounts 
(1956) 

4 Vikings 
(1955) 

1 D.H. Dove 
(1955) 


8,554,000 
(1953) 





Saudi Arabia: 
Saudi Arabian 
Airlines 


TWA personnel 
manage all 
technical aspects; 
SAG Defense 
Minister & DCA 
control business 
aspects for King 


10 Convair 340 
5 DC-4 

13 DC-3 

5 Bristol 


Wayfarers 
(1956) 


Not 
Available 





Yemen: 
Yemen Airways 
(not organized as company) 


Yemeni, with 
Swedish pilots 


Not 
Available 


Not 
Available 





Bahrain: 
Gulf Aviation 


51% BOAC 
49% Arab & 
British interests 


4 D.H. Doves 


831,000 
(1953) 





Aden: 
Aden Airways 


100% BOAC 


8 DC-3 (1955) 
Rapide 


8,986,000 
(1953) 


A. 295 
B. 20 
(1955) 





Kuwait: 
Kuwait National 
Airways 





?. All Arab Board 


of Directors. 


BOAC and 


Kuwaiti 





3 DC-3s (1954) 
1 Hermes (1956) 


Not 
Available 


A. 50 
B. 6 
(1955) 





Arabian Desert 
Airways 


Kuwaiti and 
Syrian (?) 


| 


|Arab 


| 








Not 
Available 





Not 
Available 





Not 
Available 
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Middle East Airlines was organized in 1945 by private interests; in 
1951 Pan American supplied some DC-3 aircraft and got in exchange 
36% of the stock and participation in management. MEA became the 
general agent for PAA throughout the area it served. In 1954 came a 
rupture between PAA and MEA. In 1955 BOAC took over Pan Amer- 
ican’s previous role in MEA, and shortly thereafter an extensive re-equip- 
ping program began. BOAC supplied MEA with two Hermes aircraft 
(large four-engine pressurized aircraft which had, however, previously 
proved disappointing from the airline operator’s standpoint). The Hermes 
were shortly replaced by Vickers Viscounts (44-seater turboprop high- 
speed aircraft with much customer appeal). In 1955 and 1956 MEA in- 
augurated services to Teheran, Athens-Rome, Rome-Paris-London, and 
Istanbul-Vienna-Zurich, in addition to their pre-existing services to 
Dhahran, Jiddah, Baghdad, Cairo, Kuwait, Ankara, Nicosia, and other 
Middle Eastern points. Sa’ib Salaam, a sometime Prime Minister of Leb- 
anon, is predominant among the Lebanese stockholders of MEA. 


Air Liban was also organized in 1945 by private interests (French 
and Lebanese), as the Compagnie Générale de Transports. Air France, 
the nationalized French carrier, owns 60% of Air Liban, and appoints its 
general manager, commercial manager, and pilots. Air Liban’s re-equip- 
ment program had, until 1956, been confined to procurement of DC-4s. 
In 1954 Air Liban inaugurated a twice-monthly service to Accra, the 
most remote spot served by any Arab States airline. 


Egypt:—The civil aviation center next in importance to Beirut is Cairo. 
The Egyptian national carrier, Misrair, was founded in 1932 by Misr 
Bank (85%) and Airwork Ltd. of London (10%) as Misr Airwork. Air- 
work Ltd. is still in business, and recently gave up operating scheduled 
trans-Atlantic cargo flights under a certificate awarded by the British 
Government. Since 1949 the name of the Egyptian carrier has been Mis- 
rair, an engaging combination of Arabic and English-French; all capital 
is now held by Egyptians, and nearly all of the 31 pilots employed by 
Misrair in 1955 were also Egyptian. Misrair has the largest number of 
employees and the largest roster of pilots of any Arab States carrier; its 
payroll is double that of the two Lebanese carriers combined, although 
its fleet is not as big, nor does it operate as many passenger-miles an- 
nually. The purchase of three Viscounts gave Misrair a new lease on life 
in 1956, but these and all other Egyptian aircraft were grounded during 
the Anglo-French-Israeli invasion and for some time afterward. The 
commercial relations of Misrair in the post-war period has suffered from 
the indifference of its management to cultivating interline relationships 
with the large international carriers. Misrair is the oldest of the Arab 
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States carriers and, after the Yemeni, probably the least successful in 
terms of profit and loss. 

Sudan:—Sudan Airways was organized in 1946. Since the outset it has 
been owned and controlled by the Government of the Sudan. A Sudanese 
general manager is assisted by a British chief engineer and British chief 
pilot. Sudan Airways operated as a military airlift in the summer of 
1955, when there was a troop revolt in Juba, some 600 miles south of 
Khartoum. Pilots are British. 

Jordan:—Air Jordan, based in Amman, was organized in 1950 by Ismail 
Bilbaisi Pasha, a Jordanian national. Originally equipped with 8-seater 
DeHavilland Rapides, it procured two DC-3s when Transocean Air 
Lines, an American world-wide supplemental carrier, took over a man- 
agement contract to supply pilots and management personnel. At pres- 
ent, Transocean Air Lines owns 49% of the stock; Jordanian individ- 
uals 51°. Pilots are American. 

Arab Airways (Jerusalem), Ltd., the other Jordanian carrier, was 
founded in 1946 by British and Jordanian interests. BOAC, through 
Aden Airways, a wholly-owned subsidiary, has a majority interest in 
Arab Airways; the Jordanian Government and Jordanian individuals 
share the remainder. Arab Airways employs British pilots. The two Jor- 
danian carriers compete on roughly the same routes. 

Syria:—Syrian Airways was founded in 1946 by private local interests. 
PAA supplied technical advice and loan of flight crews shortly after or- 
ganization of the company, and participated in the procurement of 
DC-3 aircraft. From 1948 to 1951 operations were irregular. Syrian 
Airways is now a nationalized company, under Syrian Air Force man- 
agement, which has concentrated more on building the internal air 
routes, from Damascus to Lataqia, Aleppo, and Qamishli, than on inter- 
national operations. Syrian Airways derives particular advantage from the 
annual Hajj season (pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina), due to the large 
number of Iraqi and Iranian pilgrims who come overland to Damascus 
for pre-pilgrimage rites, and fly from Damascus to Jiddah. Syrian Air- 
ways is not really a commercial enterprise; it is staffed, except for pilots 
and some mechanics, by Syrian Air Force personnel, who are answerable 
to the chain of command. Expense items like new aircraft, fuel, parts, 
and hangar facilities come out of the Syrian military budget; income is 
collected by Karnak Travel and Tourist Company, which performs all 
traffic, sales and promotion functions. Since Karnak receives a flat per- 
centage of gross sales, its concern is solely with the volume of business. 
The Syrian Air Force managers, running an enterprise which they view 
as virtually expense-free, have reduced fares on internal routes to the 
point where they are competitive with surface fares, and quote per-hour 
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charter rates which are so low that they would involve a loss to an airline 
run on a purely commercial basis. Pilots are recruited individually from 
Greece, Scandinavia, Germany, and France. 


lraq:—Iraqi Airways was organized in 1945 as a subsidiary of the Iraqi 
State Railways, which is owned by the Government of Iraq. An Iraqi Air- 
ways answer to a questionnaire mailed out by the World Aviation Re- 
port says: “Initially BOAC supplied certain equipment, flight crews, other 
operating personnel and general technical assistance.” At present, Iraqi 
Airways is general sales agent for BOAC in Iraq, and is furnished with 
a technical advisor and a chief engineer who are British. Many pilots, an 
increasing number every year, are Iraqi, but a few British pilots remain. 
An expansion of routes, to get maximum utilization from the three 
Viscounts now in service, was announced in 1956, with a weekly flight 
to London via Damascus, Istanbul, and Vienna. 

Saudi Arabia; The Hajj:—Saudi Arabian Airlines is unique—in the 
manner of its organization, the size and cost of its fleet, and the great 
opportunity for profit presented by the yearly pilgrimage to Mecca and 
Medina. It was formed in 1946 as an agency of the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment, and mainly functions as such to the present day. TWA has 
managed SAA ever since its founding. However, the management con- 
tract TWA holds does not extend to traffic and sales functions, which are 
handed over to general agents at each station served. SAA publishes no 
timetable, nor does it have interline agreements with all major interna- 
tional carriers. 

SAA’s large and expensive fleet surpasses, in horsepower and the num- 
ber of available seats, the combined fleets of any three other Arab States 
carriers. Yet this fleet is used to capacity, if ever, not more than two 
months out of every twelve, during the Hajj. Although no figures are 
available, it is probable that this short period of maximum utilization is 
sufficient to pay all SAA expenses for the year. And this is despite the fact 
that passenger load factor (the ratio of passenger miles flown to seat 
miles flown) is only about 50% during the Hajj, since each aircraft goes 
one way empty and one way full. 

Yet SAA claims the right to do one-half the job of flying pilgrims to 
Jiddah, and therefore to collect one-half of the revenue. As an example 
of how this might work in practice, let us take Syrian Airways and SAA, 
and let us say that 1200 pilgrims buy tickets Damascus-Jiddah-Damas- 
cus in a given Hajj season, at the established Hajj fare of £8 450 each. 
Total revenue: £8 540,000 or $152,000. Since the pilgrims will have to 
be flown en masse to Jiddah before the Hajj, and back to Damascus after, 
the aircraft transporting them will be flying empty half the time. Thus, 
an aircraft of fifty seats capacity will have to fly Damascus to Jiddah full 
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24 times, Jiddah to Damascus empty 24 times, Jiddah to Damascus full 
24 times, and Damascus to Jiddah empty 24 times before the job would 
be finished, give or take a sector for positioning flights after the airlift is 
finished or before it begins. This is a total of 96 flights over the 850-mile 
distance. Although the aircraft would have flown 4,080,000 seat miles, 
total passenger miles would be 2,040,000. 

If total revenue for 4,080,000 seat miles is $152,000, the revenue 
per seat-mile is about 3.72 cents, which is quite good enough. (Hajj 
fares are high enough for the airlines to make a sound profit.) 

In a case like this, SAA would claim one-half of the revenue from 
all Hajj sales made by either SAA or Syrian Airways in Syria, and in 
return undertake t# furnish one-half of the necessary seat-miles. But 
SAA has similar the Benesch with most of the other countries which 
send pilgrims to Jiddah, and when Syrian Airways has done half of the 
job, SAA might have no planes available to do the other half. In the 
meantime, not only Syrian Airways, but Airline X, Airline Y, and Air- 
line Z might have done all the hauling they are entitled to or have been 
able to sign up, and have planes lying idle. All four airlines might go to 
SAA and offer to carry the overload. Airline X might offer to do it for 
£S 200 per person per 850-mile sector; Airline Y might bring the price 
down to £§ 195, at which he would still be making money. Finally, one 
of the airlines might contract to carry all or part of the overload at £S 
190 per head, Jiddah-Damascus. SAA has already collected £$ 225 per 
head (one-half of the £S 450 round-trip fare), and thus makes £$ 35 
(about $10) per pilgrim without doing any flying. If SAA sub-con- 
tracts half-hauling of the entire 1200, it makes $12,000 without actually 
handling any passengers. In the meantime, of course, its fleet is busy on 
other routes. All sub-contracting arrangements are handled by the Chief 
Accountant and the Director of Civil Aviation, who are not members 
of TWA’s management staff. 

The unique thing about the Hajj is the necessity to move thousands 
of people to Jiddah and Medina in the 20 days or so preceding the pil- 
grimage rites, and to move these same thousands back home in the 20 days 
or so after the rites have been completed. At the same time they are do- 
ing this tremendous job, the airlines must keep up their regular schedules. 
The strain on men and machines is great. 

Yemen:—The Yemen airline is not a common carrier, nor does it play a 
role in air communications anywhere outside the southwestern tip of the 
Arabian Peninsula. Its pilots are Swedish. 

Kuwait, Bahrain, Aden:—The four airlines yet to be described are all 
headquartered in British colonies or territories under British protection. 
All employ British pilots, and their aircraft bear British registration 
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markings. Gulf Aviation, of Bahrain, was organized in 1950 by private 
investors of British nationality; BOAC procured 51% of the stock in 
1951. It operates 8- to 12-seater aircraft between Bahrain, Dhahran, 
Doha, Abu Dhabi, and Sharja. Aden Airways was formed in 1949 as a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of BOAC. Kuwait National Airways was or- 
ganized in late 1953. Its ten-member board of directors is wholly Arab. 
BOAC furnishes various technical and commercial assistance, and a Brit- 
ish resident advisor. Arabian Desert Airlines is a limited operation which 
has not yet made a firm start. The capital in it is, I believe, mainly 
Kuwaiti and Syrian. 


Il 


Table II, which shows routes and frequencies of Arab States car- 
riers, presents a picture of a highly-developed aerial transportation sys- 
tem, ex > ordinarily so in view of the relative sparseness of population 
and the low per capita purchasing power within the area. What has 
called this surprisingly mature aerial transportation system into being? 

1. Distances are great. From Dhahran to Beirut is 1045 air miles, 
from Dhahran to Cairo 1247, from Baghdad to Damascus 476, from 
Cairo to Jiddah 820, from Kuwait to Amman 731. 

2. The Arabs have a long-standing reputation for being avid trav- 


ellers. They place much emphasis on pilgrimage, and on visiting mem- 
bers of one’s family. 

3. Particularly in the past ten years there has been a considerable 
interchange of working population between North and South: Egyp- 
tian Palestinian, Syrian and Lebanese teachers, merchants, engineers, 
technicians and promoters work in large numbers in Jiddah, Riyadh, 


TABLE II 


Routes and Weekly Frequencies of Arab States Carriers 
(In September 1956) 
MISRAIR: SUDAN AIRWAYS: 


Cairo to: Jerusalem—3 y Khartoum to: Cairo—3 
Beirut—7 Beirut—1 
Damascus—3 also to: 
Baghdad—1 Abecher 
Kuwait—1 Geneina 
Khartoum—3 E] Fasher 
Jeddah—4 Wau 
Aden—2 Port Sudan 
Nicosia—2 Wad Medani 


Port Said—2 Malakal 
Alexandria—23 Juba 


Mersa Matruh—2 E! Obeid 
Benghazi and Tripoli—2 Gambela 
Tunis—1 

Athens and Rome—3 

Luxor and Aswan—various 
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TABLE II—(Continued) 


AIR LIBAN: 


Beirut to: Istanbul—2 
Nicosia—5 
Aleppo—2 
Jerusalem—7 
Baghdad—2 
Kuwait—5 
Bahrein-Doha—1 
Jeddah—3 


Cairo—5 


MIDDLE EAST AIRLINES: 


Beirut to: Istanbul—2 
Ankara—2 
Nicosia—3 
Cairo—5 
Jerusalem—7 
Aleppo—2 
Baghdad—3 
Teheran—2 
Kuwait—2 
Jeddah—1 Dhahran—1 
Bahrein—1 Khartoum-Fort Lamy-Lagos-Accra 
Dhahran—3 i 
Rome-Paris-London—2 
Athens-Rome—1 , , 

Athens-Vienna-Zurich—2 ARAB AIRWAYS: ; 

Jerusalem/Amman to: Cairo—3 

Beirut—7 
Kuwait—1 
Baghdad—1 
Damascus—2 
Ma’an-Aqaba—flag 
Jeddah—1 
Aden—1 


AIR JORDAN: 


Jerusalem/Amman to: Cairo—6 
Beirut—8 
Dhahran—2 
Damascus—2 


SYRIAN AIRWAYS: 


Damascus to: Aleppo—8 
Baghdad—2 
Cairo—3 
Kuwait—2 
Jeddah—1 
also to: 

Deir az-Zor 
Qamishli 
Latagia 
Hama 
Palmyra 


IRAQI AIRWAYS: 


Baghdad to: Cairo—1 (via Damascus) 
Damascus—1 
Beirut—5 
Teheran—2 
Kuwait—7 (via Basra) 
Bahrein—3 (via Basra and Kuwait) 
Damascus - Istanbul - Vienna - Lon- 
don)—1 
also to: 
Basra 
Mosul 


SAUDI ARABIAN AIRLINES: Aleppo 


Jeddah/Medinah to: Beirut—4 


Damascus—2 


Cairo—3 

Port Sudan—1 

Dhahran—4 

also to: 
Hail 
Qizan 
Nejran 
Buraida 
Riyadh 
Hofuf 
Kharj 
Khamis-Mushait 


KUWAIT NATIONAL AIRWAYS: 


Kuwait to: Bahrein—2 


Abadan—5 
Jerusalem—2 
Damascus—3 
Beirut —6 
Cairo—1 
Basra 


ADEN AIRWAYS: 


Aden to: Cairo—2 
Jeddah—2 
Khartoum—2 
also to: 

Asmara 
Nairobi 
Djibouti 
Addis Ababa 
Hargeisa 
Berbera 
Dire Dawa 
Raudha 
Qatn 
Ghuraf 


GULF AVIATION: 
Bahrein to: Dhahran—37 
Doha—13 
Abu Dhabi—1 
Sharjah—4 


Beihan 

Kamaran Islands 
Mogadishu 
Riyan/Mukalla 
Huliya/Hardha 
Salalah 

Duqqam 
Mukeiras 

Nisab 

Attak 


(Omitted: Lebanese International Airways, Arabian Desert Airways, the Yemen airline.) 
SOURCE: ABC World Airways Guide, September 1956. 
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Dhahran, Kuwait, and the Persian Gulf sheikhdoms. Most workers visit 
their homes in the Levant at least once a year. 


4. Resort areas are concentrated along the Mediterranean coast, while 
the biggest customers of the resorts are found across the Syrian desert, in 
rich oil-producing countries. Estivage is an important feature in Arab life. 


§. Surface transportation offers little competition to aircraft on long 
hauls. The Middle East has no well-developed rail or road networks over 
the long arid or mountainous stretches between the widely-spaced cities. 
The three large Arab League States of Africa have no road communica- 
tion at all with Asia since the establishment of Israel in Palestine. Arab 
Jerusalem, a primary tourist attraction in normal times, is fourteen hours 
from Beirut by car, counting the half-dozen customs and immigration 
stops at borders, but less than one hour from Beirut by air. 


6. The growth of European and American tourism and business 
interests in the Arab States has been constant for the past decade. Tour- 
ism is largely confined to the Beirut-Damascus-Jerusalem-Cairo circuit, 
but within it tourists consume several million airline seat-miles annually. 

Despite this real demand for air transportation, the routes and fre- 
quencies table illustrates thoroughly uneconomic competition among al- 
together too many little airlines. Air transport requirements could be met 
more efficiently (that is, more cheaply, in terms of overall costs—although 
not necessarily in terms of lower fares) by half the number of local car- 
riers. The two main obstacles to integration of the companies for greater 
efficiency are national pride, which requires that each political unit have 
one or more flag airlines, and the competition among the international 
trunk carriers, which have invested lavishly in aircraft, personnel, sales 
offices, and the hundreds of jobs that go into making an airline run. The 
capital standing behind the establishment and continued existence of most 
of the Arab States airlines has come from outside the area, sometimes in- 
directly from non-Arab governments. Few if any of the feeder airlines 
have paid for themselves; few if any of the aircraft purchased since the 
day when DC-3s and Vikings began to make their appearance on the lines 
could have been financed by the purchasing airline from its own revenues 
or reserves, or by borrowing on their financial prospects. 


But from this unrestrained and uneconomic competition Arab con- 
sumers have so far benefited: they can fly cheaper, more often, on bet- 
ter planes, and to more places than would be the case if external capital 
had been turned away. 

Ten years ago, when the Arab airlines were in their infancy, small 
eight-seater bi-planes were the typical aircraft used on Arab air routes. 
Traffic development was just getting started; the airlines were selling 
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to a “D.H. Rapide market.” History took a leap in 1951 with the wide- 
spread introduction of 21- to 28-seat aircraft, the DC-3s and Vikings. 
The market had become a “DC-3 market.” By 1955 the DC-3 was be- 
coming nearly as inadequate on the longer hauls in the Arab States as it 
had earlier become in America and Europe. Traffic density had risen, and 
the market situation required either more aircraft or bigger aircraft. Air 
Liban bought DC-4s. British aircraft marketing policy altered the sit- 
uation drastically by making available the fast turboprop 44-seat Vickers 
Viscount to three of the major Arab airlines on attractive terms. The 
Arab States had become a “Viscount market,” perhaps a little prema- 
turely. 

From “Rapide market” to “DC-3 market” to “Viscount market” in 
less than a decade represented an immense growth in traffic. A Rapide 
operating 120 hours per month can carry eight passengers 19,200 miles 
for a total of 153,600 seat-miles. A DC-3 21-seater is capable of doing 
403,200 seat-miles in the same number of hours. But a Viscount, with its 
44 seats and speed over 300 miles per hour, has the ability to carry more 
than a million and a half seat-miles monthly. 

Even before the disturbances to traffic patterns which began with the 
Anglo-French-Israeli military action against Egypt, there was some evi- 
dence that the Viscount operators were finding it hard to get proper utili- 
zation from their aircraft. At first they merely substituted Viscounts 
for DC-3s or Vikings, with no route expansion, and were startled 
when the aircraft which left Cairo for Beirut at 0800 arrived back at 
home base not at a respectable 1500, but an unheard-of 1200, to sit 
idle on the apron all afternoon. Last year, the second year of service 
for the new aircraft, all three Viscount users inaugurated new services 
to Europe. By October 1956 Arab States carriers were serving Athens, 
Rome, Vienna, Zurich, and London several times a week, in their drive 
to push up the utilization figures. They were thus, for the first time 
in their history, competing in a substantial way with the major inter- 
national carriers (among which are BOAC and BEA). 


IV 


Since the war, and especially since 1955, the British Government has - 
had an aviation policy in the Arab States, looking toward the domination 
of Arab commercial aviation by British-manufactured aircraft. Con- 
nected with this policy are the British financial stake in a significant 
number of the Arab States feeder carriers, and the role of British flight, 
managerial, and technical personnel in these and other carriers in which 
no British investment is evident. The agencies for the execution of these 
policies are, among others, the British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
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Airwork Ltd., Skyways Ltd., and the Middle East Aircraft Services Com- 
pany, the last formed in 1955 in Lebanon to provide service, parts, and 
overhaul facilities for the Viscount aircraft. This policy has been pursued 
with vigor and success. 


The French Government dominates Air France, the 60% stockholder 
in Air Liban. Air Liban is not now operating any aircraft of French man- 
ufacture, but French technical and financial control is complete. 


By contrast, the United States Government does not involve itself in 
Arab States aviation questions. TWA has no financial stake in Saudi Ara- 
bian Airlines. Neither it nor the United States Government has partici- 
pated in the acquisition of any part of the SAA fleet since the gift of a 
DC-3 to the late King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz from President Roosevelt. The other 
American participant in Arab States aviation, Transocean Air Lines, has 
received no U. S. Government financial help, either to equip the Air 
Jordan fleet or for any other purpose. It is to be assumed that obvious 
discrimination against an American-managed airline on the part of an- 
other government would bring forth an official American protest, based 
upon the principle of the Open Door, but to date the U. $. Government 
has had no occasion to exert itself on behalf of any American aviation 


firm in the Arab States, on any level above that of routine activity by 
commercial and civil air attaches. 


To say that commercial aviation in the Arab States is in flux would be 
to state a truism which is universally applicable to commercial aviation 
anywhere and any time, because aviation is a relatively new industry, 
rapid technological change has its effect on the economic standing of the 
various national entrants in the competition for air traffic, and airplanes 
fly through the national airspaces of various sovereign states. The inter- 
national maritime industry, by contrast, is quite settled and tradition- 
bound and has as its basis the well-seated concept of “the high seas.” 
Modern aircraft are increasingly capable of flying from any point on 
earth to any other point, through a medium which is universal and un- 
variable, but the international law of the air restricts the free movement 


of aircraft over sovereign land areas. There is no “high air,” except over 
the high seas. 


Arab States civil aviation is a part of the world-wide civil aviation 
community from which only the Soviet Union, the People’s Republic of 
China, and some of their satellites are, by their own choice, excluded. 
Only in the multiplicity of airline companies, arising from the political 
fragmentation of the Arab area and the several Western national inter- 
ests which converge there, is Arab States commercial aviation to be dif- 
ferentiated from its local counterparts anywhere in the world. 








ARAB NEUTRALISM AND BANDUNG 


Georgiana G. Stevens 


HE growth of a neutralist attitude in the Middle East, based on 

the natural desire of newly independent and weak countries to 

escape involvement in the Cold War, has appeared as an inevita- 
ble by-product of East-West tensions. To the peoples of the countries 
between Suez and the Indian Ocean their domestic struggles with the 
economic exigencies of independence have been a primary postwar pre- 
occupation. In foreign affairs the Arab states have been unwilling to see 
beyond the Palestine issue and unwilling to accept Western warnings and 
alliances which might enlist them in an East-West contest. 


In this area, as elsewhere in Asia, there are both doctrinaire and op- 
portunistic sides to the neutralist philosophy. Theoretically today it im- 
plies observing a scrupulous single standard of behavior toward both East 
and West. In the ten year period, from 1945 to 1955, when there was 
little visible Russian activity in the Middle East (except in Iran), the 
tendency to keep free of alignments was reinforced. Only the most far 
sighted and sophisticated of Arab leaders admitted the ultimate proba- 
bilities of Soviet encroachment. Of these Fadhil Jamali of Iraq and 
Charles Malik of Lebanon have stood out. But the prevailing popular 
attitude has been that of negative, if slightly anxious, nonalignment. 
Along with this there has been the tacit expectation, born of years of 
foreign tutelage, that the Arab states would be protected anyway, should 
an unforeseen attack come from the north. 


However unrealistic this ambivalent attitude has seemed to the West, 
it has not been dissipated. In the ten year period of grace provided by 
Russia’s preoccupations elsewhere, the Middle East states have not openly 
faced the harsh realities of their geographic and political position as the 
focus of Soviet aspirations. A “great debate” has raged. Two of the oil 
rich Middle East states, Iran and Iraq, have made a formal decision to 
accept Western arms and Western protection. But in the rest of the Arab 
world parochial quarrels and opportunism have generally prevailed. Moral 
arguments, which might be expected to weight the scales in favor of the 
West as opposed to the godless communist world, seem to have had small 


@ GrorciaANa STEVENS returned last year from another extended visit to the Arab countries, where she 
has lived previously and worked. Her article “Arab Refugees: 1948-1952” was published in the Summer 
1952 issue of this magazine. 
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effect. The loss of the moral imperatives of Islam in modern Arab states 
appears to have encouraged a kind of moral neutralism. 


Failures on the part of the West to understand and come to terms 
with Arab nationalism have contributed to this situation. One thoughtful 
observer, Harold Hinton, writing in The Commonweal, suggests that 
the main source of neutralism is colonialism, which, even in retrospect, 
has left a heavy residue of resentment. He believes that the tide of 
neutralism runs deep and embraces not only the intellectuals of Asia, 
but many in all classes of society. In any event, one of the unnumbered 
freedoms sought by Arab and Asian nationalists has been the freedom 
to make mistakes. Yet Western statesmen, with a Western sense of 
timing, and a vestigial air of patronage, frequently aggravate a partial 
cleavage by insisting on a black and white public choice quite impossi- 
ble for Asian governments to make. 


It should not be surprising, therefore, that one of the results of 
the postwar emancipation of Asia should have been the evolution into 
formal policy of hitherto vague neutralist sentiment. Early signs of 
this development first appeared at the United Nations in 1950 in the 
debates over Korea. For example, Egypt then abstained from voting on 
the U. S. resolution for UN action in Korea. This abstention was 
stated to be on two grounds: one, that the conflict was only a new 
phase in a series of differences which threatened the peace of the world; 
and the other, that previous cases of aggression and violations of sover- 
eignty of UN member states had been submitted to the Security Council 
without resulting action. The delegate of Egypt was obviously pointing 
up the Arab grievance over partition of Palestine. He was also adum- 
brating a policy of non-involvement which was shortly to develop into 
a movement for neutral mediation between the disputants. 


Six months later, all of the Arab UN members joined in sponsorship 
of a 13-power cease-fire resolution which became the first in a series of 
steps toward eventual settlement in Korea. The basis of this Arab-Asian 
action has been well summarized in a Brookings Institution study by 
Goodrich and Simon, who write:' 


Under the leadership of India, this group . . . with special interests of their 
own and anxious to avoid not only war but any irrevocable commitment to 
either side in the struggle, exercised their influence to achieve a peaceful 
adjustment of the Korean problem and of great power relations in the area, 


1. The United Nations and the Maintenance of International Peace and Security, by Leland M. Good- 
rich and Anne P. Simons. The Brookings Institution, 1955, p. 57. 
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on a basis that would assure to Asian peoples the maximum opportunity to 
determine their own future. . . 


Two strands of logic underlay the Arab position in the Korean case. 
One was their argument that the same yardstick applied to Korea should 
also be applied to Palestine, where, in their view, Israel had trespassed 
on Arab territory. But more important, from the long range political 
viewpoint, was their almost instinctive move toward a neutral and medi- 
ating role in company with India, Indonesia, Iran, Pakistan, Burma and 
Afghanistan. This same independence was demonstrated in subsequent 
Arab voting with the West on the collective security and disarmament 
resolutions, for example, while at the same time voting with Russia for 
en bloc admission of all rejected candidates for UN membership. 


IRAN’S NEUTRAL EXAMPLE 


Iran’s early postwar attempts to reinforce its historic neutral posi- 
tion, once the crisis over Azerbaijan was past, set a pattern which most 
of its Arab neighbors were eventually to adopt. There was, until the 
Mossadegh era, a general appreciation that Iran’s geographical situation 
and oil resources made its neutrality a condition for survival. Iran there- 
fore turned very early to two other neutral sources of support. The 
first was the United Nations, particularly the specialized social agencies. 
A second element of strength was sought in alliances with neighboring 
Muslim states. Pakistan’s emergence as an independent country gave 
impetus to the growing sentiment among Iranians and other Muslims 
favoring closer collaboration on common problems. 


Two unofficial Islamic economic conferences held successively in 
Karachi and Teheran in 1949 and 1950 heralded this trend. These meet- 
ings reflected the influence of Pakistan’s doctrine of Islamic socialism in 
resolutions calling for prohibition of child labor, establishment of agri- 
cultural cooperatives, creation of central banks, unified oil policies, and 
so on. None of these early moves toward reorganization of Middle East- 
ern society by Middle Easterners bore either an anti-Western or anti- 
Eastern stamp. But the fact that many of those involved depended on 
the West for economic assistance seemed to make it all the more im- 
portant to them to assert political independence. 


Arab League representation at another almost forgotten meeting, the 
Asian-African Conference at New Delhi in 1949, indicated a developing 
liaison between Arab and Southeast Asian states. In the subsequent words 
of one League official it signified: 
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. . - Solidarity with the countries of East Asia in their bid to bolster up their 
responsibilities in the international field.” 


These early exchanges between representatives of newly independent 
countries attracted very little attention in the West. Yet it is clear in 
retrospect that they set the stage for later efforts at Bandung, for ex- 
ample, which were to have crucial importance for the West. 


EGYPT AND THE WEST: THE SMALL COLD WAR 


Early postwar disagreements between Egypt and Britain foreshadowed 
the long series of disputes which culminated in Egypt’s nationalization 
of the Suez Canal, the reinvasion of Egypt by Britain and France last 
November, and the hardening into policy of neutralist tendencies in 
Egypt. An exchange of diplomatic notes in the winter of 1945 signaled 
the many storms ahead. Revision of Britain’s 1936 treaty with Egypt 
was the immediate issue. Egypt’s case for prompt revision was stated in 
a note of December 1945. The note argued that restrictions on Egypt’s 
sovereignty contained in the treaty had been accepted in time of past 
crisis; that Egypt’s wartime collaboration had surely dispelled Britain’s 
former distrust of Egyptian intentions; and that Egypt would “shrink 
from no sacrifice in order, in the immediate future, to place her military 
potential in a state enabling her to repel aggression pending the arrival 
of reinforcements of her allies and of the United Nations.” It is of inter- 
est to note parenthetically that just such a stipulation was contained in 
the 1954 treaty under which Britain eventually agreed to evacuate the 
Canal Zone. 


The British answer to this overture in 1945 was, however, that while 
preliminary conversations would be opened with the aim of placing 
Anglo-Egyptian relations “‘on a footing of full and free partnership, as 
between equals,” “the essential soundness of the fundamental principles,” 
underlying the 1936 treaty had been demonstrated by World War II.’ 


As the Times of London remarked editorially at this time, the two 
governments were operating on different wave-lengths. Regional power 
politics, particularly Soviet pressures on Iran and Turkey in 1945, gave 
the security of the entire region first priority in Britain’s view. The 
Egyptians, on the other hand, like all the Arabs in this period, had only 
one immediate goal—independence—and this outweighed any apprehen- 
sions some may have had as to their actual security. 


2. The New Delhi meeting is noted in the Report by M. A. K. Hassouna entitled: The First Asien- 
African Conference Held at Bandung, Indonesia. League of Arab States, 1955, p. 19. 


3. London Times, 31 January, 1946. 
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In the light of more recent Middle East history, it is plain that Egypt 
and the West are still not worrying about the same things. Having 
achieved British evacuation promises in 1954, (on terms which right and 
left-wing extremists considered too conciliatory to the West) the Egyp- 
tian government’s next goals were nationalization and development of 
military competence. The Revolutionary Command Council had no illu- 
sions as to Egypt’s ability to defend itself at this time. But they were 
determined that Arab forces alone should fill the vacuum left by the 
impending British withdrawal. 


The Western powers, however, judged that the junta’s desire for 
modernization meant that it was essentially pro-Western and would co- 
operate with the West, once British occupation was ended. This assump- 
tion was an unhappy illustration of one of the commonest failures of 
communication and understanding between Asian nationalists and the 
West. In the words of a perceptive Arabist, Albert Hourani, such an 
assumption is derived from the “complacency of force,” which he be- 
lieves to be characteristic of Western powers in Asia. To Hourani, the 
essence of imperialism is a relationship of “self-confident force imposing 
itself upon resentful weakness.”* Considered from this angle, Egypt’s 
consistent rejection of Western alliances represents a natural reaction of 
a powerless state against involvements in the quarrels of the powerful 
—one of the two choices open to weak states. Egypt’s choice of non- 
involvement, whether made for tactical reasons or from neutral convi- 
cations, provides a case history of unusual complexity and importance. 


Colonel Nasir’s refusal of alliance with the NATO powers has been 
variously attributed to intransigence over Palestine, hurt pride, perver- 
sity, and grandiose ambitions for an Arab empire. His argument has been 
that it would be politically impossible so soon after achieving full sover- 
eignty in the Canal Zone, for Egypt to ally itself with the West. The 
1954 treaty would at once be compromised. Instead he proposed Western 
help in building his defense forces. 


In these pleas he was simply continuing the series of requests Egyp- 
tian representatives had been making in Washington for ten years. Some 
had attempted to pressure Washington by threatening occasionally to 
seek arms, and even a non-aggression pact, from the USSR. These threats 
were correctly interpreted at the time (1950) as tactical moves to gain 
notice at a time when U. S. attention was focused on Korea. 


4. International Affairs, Vol. XXIX, No. 1, p. 33. 
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The Revolutionary government did not employ such pressures in its 
early days. It was openly anti-communist as well as anti-imperialist. 
Nasir, in fact, made one important concession to realpolitik. In the 1954 
evacuation treaty he agreed to the return of British troops in case of 
Soviet attack on the Arab states or Turkey. This concession subjected 
him to violent nationalistic attacks as a tool of imperialism, and a 
“fascist.” 


Having conceded this much to the West’s basic strategic position, 
Nasir had then to reassert on every possible occasion Egypt’s “sovereignty 
and dignity,” a refrain which runs through all of his public statements. 
He could no longer offer, as previous Egyptian governments had offered, 
to join a bilateral pact with Washington, even if Washington had been 
willing to make such a pact without Britain. Yet he had to build a 
respectable military establishment if Egyptian sovereignty was to mean 
anything at all. 


Meanwhile in all of the neighboring Arab countries the public debate 
over neutralism versus alignment went on. Should the realities of the 
Cold War and the threat from the USSR be faced, and local weakness be 
admitted? Should the Arabs sacrifice “sovereignty” by joining up with 
the West? Or could they hope to be more secure by remaining neutral 
and working for peace, as Tito and Nehru proposed doing? 


The debate could be summarized by saying that the Arab govern- 
ments and people knew what they did not want. They did not want 
ties that relegated them again to satellite status and made them potential 
targets. They were through with colonialism. But they did not know how 
to protect their independence and preserve their freedom of choice in an 
atomic age. 


In attempting to solve this dilemma very few Asian countries have 
come to accept the Western doctrine of collective security. In all of Asia 
only five have made this choice—Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, the Philippines 
and Thailand. Some of the rest continue to waver. But in the Middle 
East pivotal countries like Syria and Egypt have gravitated to the neu- 
tralist community. At a time when yet another spring crop of solutions 
for the Middle East is being proffered, it is illuminating to examine the 
sequences by which Egypt, for example, joined the neutralist community. 


The critical time for the Revolutionary government was the spring 
of 1955. Three events at that time brought to a head the conflicting 
arguments as to how best achieve a position of strength. The first event 
was the decision of Iraq to join the Northern Tier Alliance with Pakistan 
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and Turkey, a decision which challenged Egypt’s whole theory of Arab 
defense. A second untimely challenge came from Israel, which on Feb- 
ruary 28 sent two army platoons into Gaza, killing 38 and wounding 
many more in one of its heavier raids. Nasir refused to let his army re- 
taliate. But from this time on he was forced to yield to army pressure 
for increased appropriations. Arms missions began to shop for Egypt in 
India, Japan and Italy. Negotiations with Washington were urgently 
resumed. Egypt insisted it would buy the arms, to keep free of political 
strings. It is a matter of history that the U. S. demanded dollars. This, 
of course, meant the end of negotiations in Washington. 


The third event, which was to have a profound effect on Egypt’s 
fate and on Nasir personally, was the Bandung Conference of Afro-Asian 
countries in April 1955. 


IRAQ AND THE NORTHERN TIER ALLIANCE 


Resistance to the idea of collective security under Western auspices 
had been as strong in Iraq as elsewhere as the Cold War developed. Two 
important opposition parties, the Popular Front and the National Dem- 
ocratic Party stood for doctrinaire neutrality until their suppression 
several years ago. It was only by suppression of party activity that the 
one-man government of Nuri al-Sa‘id was able, in the winter of 1954- 
1955, to assume membership in the alliance then formed by Turkey and 
Pakistan. Iraq’s geographical position and oil riches make it particularly 
vulnerable to Soviet attack. Its strategic position is therefore quite 
different from that of Egypt. Nevertheless, it required an arbitrary de- 
cision by a few men at the top in Iraqi affairs to override popular neu- 
tralist sentiment and join the so-called Baghdad Pact of which Britain 
also is a member. 


The violence of reactions elsewhere in the Arab world to this Iraqi 
move was a clear indication of the strength of nationalist and neutralist 
sentiment. Iraq’s action was regarded as a betrayal of the cause of inde- 
pendence, an affront to the Arab League, and particularly as a challenge 
to Egypt’s leadership in Arab affairs. 


This reaction could be explained only in terms of the long-standing 
Arab dream of unity and freedom from big-power ties. In romantic 
terms Iraq’s action represented a retreat from the frequently proclaimed 
Arab goal of an all-Arab security system, to be linked eventually per- 
haps, with NATO on Arab, and particularly Egyptian, terms. Cairo’s 
reaction was especially bitter. The Iraqi defection undercut its whole 
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defense premise and at the same time indicated a shift in emphasis in 
Middle East defense from Suez to the Persian Gulf region. 


NEW VISTAS AT BANDUNG 


In April 1955, a few weeks after the Israeli attack on Gaza, and the 
Iraqi decision on defense, Colonel Nasir made his first journey zo the 
East—to Pakistan, India, Burma and to Bandung. Nasir’s previous con- 
tacts with Asian leaders had been in Cairo, where Prime Minister Nehru 
had made a habit of stopping off on many of his trips to London. There 
is evidence that Nehru’s persuasion was required to get Nasir to accept 
the invitation to Bandung. First Arab reactions to the proposed confer- 
ence had been cool. But when Pakistan’s insistence on the exclusion of 
Israel was finally accepted by the other sponsoring powers—lIndia, Cey- 
lon, Burma and Indonesia—Arab interest quickened. Egypt’s interest 
increased when it was learned that a large African delegation would 
attend. 


It seems plain, however, that the chief attraction for Nasir in the 
journey lay in the prospects of closer ties with India. A treaty of friend- 
ship between Egypt and India was signed in Cairo on April 7, just before 
Nasir’s arrival in New Delhi on April 12 in a welcoming shower of rose 
petals. Nasir was obviously a man with a mission. He hoped to convince 
Nehru of the justice of the Arab case in Palestine and to win India’s 
support for it in the UN. In turn it was equally evident that Nehru 
hoped to convert Nasir from his evidently pro-Western position to doc- 
trinaire neutralism in the East-West struggle. 


Nehru had laid the groundwork for this conversion at every oppor- 
tunity in Egypt. On his last visit there in February 1955 he had spent 
two days with Nasir, after which, in a joint communiqué, they stressed 
the destructiveness of war, the tensions arising from power blocs, and 
the need to expand the “area of peace.” The timing of this effort by 
Nehru was excellent. For Nasir was at that moment smarting from the 
defection of Iraq from the exclusively Arab defense system. 


In any case these preliminary overtures, and the prestige gained by 
his official welcome at New Delhi, could not fail to impress the young 
revolutionary from Egypt. To Nasir, who had not personally shared in 
the new fellowship of the evolving Arab-Asian bloc at the UN, and 
whose short political experience had been entirely in Egypt, the visit to 
India opened new vistas. These vistas were further enhanced by his suc- 
cess as a personality and a participant at Bandung. 
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The common denominator which gave the leaders at Bandung a 
sense of genuine community purpose was the need to share in decisions 
affecting their own countries. The conference had to be recognized first 
of all as a protest against the habit of colonial and Western powers of 
making decisions on Asian matters without consulting with those in- 
volved. Beyond this the stated objectives of Bandung have historic in- 
terest: 


a) to promote goodwill and explore common interests, 

b) to consider social, economic and cultural problems, 

c) to consider specific problems of interest to Asian and African peoples— 
e.g., national sovereignty, racialism, colonialism, 


d) to view the position of Asia and Africa and their peoples in the world 
today and the contribution they can make to the promotion of world peace 
and cooperation.® 


One of the immediately impelling motives of the conference was the 
desire to head off a Far Eastern war which threatened as a result of the 
Korean struggle. A careful observer of the conference writes: 


“Related to this, though apparently less well understood in the West, was the 
desire of the five sponsors to lay a firmer foundation for China’s peaceful 
relations with the rest of the world, not only with the West, but equally 
with themselves.’”*® 


As this observer saw it, other objectives were equally important to 
individual sponsors: India’s anxiety, for example, to win support for the 
doctrine of neutralism; and Nehru’s strategy of inviting Chou En-lai 
with the hope of committing him publicly to respectable international 


behavior. 


As the conference developed the diverse and often conflicting ob- 
jectives of the 29 participants stood out in fresh and illuminating per- 
spective. Thus Pakistan scored success in amending the famous Five 
Principles of Coexistence between India and China, the Panshila.” In 
addition to these Mohammed Ali’s new “Seven Pillars of Peace” incor- 
porated the “right of self-defense exercised singly or collectively,” and 
the obligation to settle “all international disputes by peaceful means, 
namely negotiation and arbitration.” 


5. “The Asian-African Conference” by George M. Kahin, p. 3. 
6. lbid., p. 5. 


7. Observing sovereignty; nonaggression; noninterference; reciprocity; peaceful coexistence. 
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Iran and Iraq pointedly cited Russia’s new style colonialism. Nasir 
introduced the Palestine problem and the issue of colonialism in North 
Africa, winning in the end a ringing endorsement of the Arab stand on 
both questions. Nasir also introduced a clause in the final communiqué 
providing for absention “from the use of arrangements of collective de- 
fense to serve the particular interests of any of the big powers.” 


Of the other Arab spokesmen it was significant that the Syrian dele- 
gation proclaimed the straight neutralist line, suggesting, for example, 
when Soviet imperialism was under withering attack by Ceylon, that 
this was not a conference topic and if discussed should also include dis- 
cussion of Western imperialism. By contrast Charles Malik of Lebanon 
was aligned with Fadhii Jamali of Iraq and Carlos Romulo of the 
Philippines in their argument that the small powers did not have the 
same freedom to be neutral and isolated that India could insist on for 


herself. 


For the Arabs as a group there was comfort in the fact that they 
had enlisted solid support for their position vis-d-vis Israel. On this one 
issue they could close ranks and report success at home. Nor was it lost 
upon them that Chou En-lai, in his new Bandung role of Asian “good 
neighbor,” had gone out of his way to support their position. 


On the issue of collective security versus non-alignment it became 
evident at Bandung that a polarization of attitudes had taken place in 
the Middle East. Iran and Iraq, discreetly supported in principle if not 
in fact by Lebanon, would remain within the Western allied defense 
system. Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Syria, in company with their new- 
found friends, were moving toward the neutralist doctrine. Like an echo 
from Qur’anic dogma, a new Zone of Peace was to be added to the classic 
Muslim Zone of War and Zone of Islam. Bandung thus served to catalyze 
an existing trend in these countries and to furnish a positive sanction 
for it. 

Since Bandung it has become the fashion to invoke the “Bandung 
spirit” on every possible occasion. No opportunity has been lost to stress 
allegiance to the principles of peaceful collaboration enunciated there. 
The alliance between Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Yemen has been hailed 
in the spirit of Bandung. Arriving home in Cairo after the conference 
Nasir was hailed as a hero whose three week trip had “propelled us three 
centuries forward.” In response Nasir stressed that the states of Asia and 
Africa had met for the first time “without the participation of those 
powers which dominated them.” After elaborating on this theme, he re- 
peated the new dogma: “Egypt desires that the world go hand in hand 
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and that its states not be playthings of the big powers and the arena of 
political competition.” 


In more cautious vein Lebanon’s Ambassador Malik reported that the 
Conference demonstrated the determination of Asian and African coun- 
tries to achieve complete independence; that the delegates spoke with 
one voice in opposing colonialism; but that this did not mean that each 
country did not have the right to align itself with any of the great 
powers if it chose. 


The Bandung refrain reappears like an article of faith in such state- 
ments as that of Prime Minister Ala of Iran, in explaining in September 
1955 Iran’s adherence to the Northern Tier Alliance. 


ee 


. . the U.N. Charter prescribes that various countries should unite . . . to 
stop aggression. This principle was also ratified at the Bandung Conference.” 


Official Syrian statements hew faithfully to the Bandung line. Even 
the nationalization of the Suez Canal by Colonel Nasir was hailed in the 
name of Bandung. “We are serving countries like India and Indonesia,” 
Nasir proclaimed, in rejecting the Users’ Association proposal of last 
September. 


Meanwhile, in July 1955, Nasir was host to both Nehru and Indo- 
nesia’s President Sukarno, issuing in each case a joint communiqué stress- 
ing renewed interest in peace and cooperation. At the end of July he 
received Pravda’s then editor, Dmitri Shepilov, whose mission seems to 
have included helping the Czech arms deal along. In this same period 
Egypt concluded important trade agreements with Czechoslovakia and 
Communist China—the latter as a result of preliminary meetings at 
Bandung. 


None of these normal and well-publicized exchanges prepared the 
Western world for the shock it received when the Czech arms deal was 
announced late in September 1955. Egypt’s pressing need to dispose of 
cotton surpluses in a glutted market was well recognized. American sur- 
pluses had already become a political factor in the United States, inhibit- 
ing any expansive support of Egypt. On the diplomatic front Nasir’s 
reiterated policy of “positive neutralism” as the right of small nations, 
was comfortably assumed still to be a tactical position to improve his 
bargaining power with the West. His visits to Asia and his emergence 
as an important figure at Bandung had not been adequately understood. 
The often reported incident of his triumphant return from Bandung 
to find none of the Western “Big Three” ambassadors at the airport to 
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meet him reflected an apparent Western determination to deprecate the 
whole Bandung effort. 


It had been clear some time before the September announcement of 
the arms deal, and Egypt’s defensive claims as to its commercial char- 
acter, that a crisis of confidence between the Nasir government and the 
Western powers had developed. The West could not accept the thesis 
that the power vacuum left by the final withdrawal of British forces 
from Suez could be filled by Arab forces and governed by Arab de- 
cisions. Nasir continued to insist on complete and literal Arab independ- 
ence. Instead of dealing from weakness, he proposed grandiosely that 
the Arabs build their own situation of strength from which to negotiate 
with Israel and with the NATO alliance. 


In this period communism was not the immediate issue, as Nasir’s 
drastic treatment of internal subversion proved. But the Nasir govern- 
ment, which genuinely believed that internal revolt would follow any 
new agreements with the West, continued to trust to its own wisdom 
and survival in any dealings with the Soviet Union. 


In this course Nasir’s position coincided with that of the new con- 
stellation of small powers led by Nehru at Bandung. His progression 
from tactical and opportunistic neutralism to the doctrinaire position 


of India became complete. A natural habit of suspecting the worst of 
the West, because of the long occupation and because of Israel, made 
it comparatively simple for Mr. Shepilov to smile his way into Cairo’s 
confidence. Thus Egypt came to accept the test proposition of Asian 
neutralists: the double standard of judgment which condemns almost 
automatically any Western initiatives but gives the Soviets the benefit 
of the doubt. In a long list of instances Indian reluctance to condemn 
Soviet action in Hungary last November typifies this attitude. 


In all such actions the Arab-Asian powers continue to invoke Ban- 
dung. Russia’s suggestion that there be another Bandung meeting apro- 
pos of the attacks on Egypt was not well received because of its crudity 
in coming from a non-Asian nation. But within the Arab-Asian com- 
munity a firm defense solidarity exists. This bloc at the United Nations 
now includes 27 countries, 11 of them Arab. They meet under a ro- 
tating chairmanship on any question of common interest. Their initia- 
tives in the Egyptian invasion case were immediate and successful. 


In the Egyptian and Hungarian cases the double standard of judg- 
ment on Western and Soviet actions was glaringly apparent. In the view 
of thoughtful Arab spokesmen, this was so because of the simple fact 
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that the Arabs have experienced Western imperialism; while they have 
had no experience of Soviet domination. Soviet propaganda, stressing the 
virtues of neutralism has fallen on willing ears. Moscow thus seems to 
have succeeded in its preliminary aims in this area: the isolating of some 
nationalist Arab leaders from the West, and the compromising of Arab 
nationalism in such important countries as Egypt and Syria. 


CONCLUSION 


The disastrous course of events in Egypt and the threat to its neigh- 
bors since 1955 cannot all be placed at Cairo’s door. It has become 
painfully clear there, however, that in its expensive flirtation with Mos- 
cow, Egypt has lost the freedom of choice it so desperately sought. Nasir 
has, for one thing, already destroyed the pattern of economic neutralism 
which was designed to give Egypt the best of both worlds. His trade 
commitments to Communist countries are now so great as to imperil 
for years to come trade with other countries and foreign investment in 
Egypt. The new friends have not only come bearing gifts of arms: they 
have threatened to move in and occupy the house. And Nasir, who in 
1955 could not tolerate the idea of being “shepherded by Turkey,” in 
a defense pact, is no longer free to make a choice. 


The Arab reaction outside of Egypt to this situation has been to re- 
assert Arab leadership elsewhere—in Beirut, Baghdad and in Riyadh. 
Voices that have been lowered for some time while the Egyptian revolu- 
tion semed to promise salvation, have now been raised in protest. Even 
so relatively helpless a ruler as King Husayn of Jordan has spoken out 
sharply on the dangers of new forms of colonialism from the East. In 
this shifting constellation the position of King Sa‘ud of Arabia is a matter 
of particular importance. Twice within the last year, at Beirut in No- 
vember, and at Cairo in March, he has thrown his weight against the 
extreme nationalists in spite of a declared policy of neutrality. In this 
same period Charles Malik of Lebanon has become foreign minister and 
added another moderating voice to the chorus now competing with Nasir. 


All of this does not mean that the pervasive neutralist feeling in 
Arab countries can be dissipated. The communiqué issued by King Sa‘ud, 
President Nasir, King Husayn and President Quwwatli of Syria following 
Sa‘ud’s report on his Washington visit last February restated their “earlier 
declared determination to protect the Arab nation from the harm of the 
‘cold war’. . . and to abide by the policy of positive neutrality, thus 
preserving its real interests.” The communiqué did not reflect, however, 
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the cleavage which has developed between these leaders since Egypt be- 
came so hospitable to the Soviets. There is good evidence that this 
Egyptian action, in addition to the object lesson of Hungary, has re- 
awakened Arab doubts about the USSR and helped to offset the fresh 
traumas inflicted so needlessly at Suez last November. What seems to 
be evolving is a more guarded and real neutrality, in the classic, un- 


political sense of that word, in place of the ambiguities of “neutralism” 
in the Arab world. 





NOTES ON THE RIFIAN COMMUNITY 
OF TANGIER 
David M. Hart 


All Europeans in Tangier have heard of the Rif mountains, if they 
have not actually passed through them by car or bus on the road from 
Tetuan to Melilla, and most are aware that the original inhabitants of 
these mountains are Berbers, not Arabs. They seem, however, to be less 
aware of the fact that in Tangier itself there is a thriving Rifian com- 
munity, and that many of the “Moors” with whom they rub shoulders 
in the Zoco Grande, the Zoco Chico, and even on the Boulevard Pasteur 
are Rifians at least by descent, if not in actual fact. These are some con- 
siderations on the social and economic life of that community. They 
attempt to show to what extent the Rifians who comprise it have adapted 
themselves to an urban environment. 


The Rifians speak a dialect which is called thamazighth or tharifith 
by themselves, and shilba by the Arabs; Laoust has classified it as belong- 
ing to the Zanatiya branch of the Berber family.’ Its domain encom- 
passes the northernmost of the three major geographical areas of Berber 
Morocco, the other two being a. the Middle and Central Atlas, and b. the 
Grand or High Atlas and the Sus Valley. In their homeland (which, 
strictly speaking, includes the bloc of territory, mostly mountainous but 
partly open, rolling plains, running from Targuist (Thargist) to Melilla 
(Mritah) , in Spanish Morocco, the Rifians are organized into tribes, and 
the dharfiqth, or patrilineal lineage, is the basic unit of society.” They 
are sedentary agriculturists, and due to the poverty and infertility of 
their terrain, the agriculture which they practice is barely on a sub- 
sistence level. Overpopulation is thus a problem of primary importance 
in the Rif, and in the past it was always met by one of two possible 


@ Davin M. Harr spent two years in Morocco, 1953-1955, on a Ford Foundation grant. The material for 
this paper was collected in June 1955, with the help of Hajj Muhammad Budih of Truguth, Thimsaman, 
the unofficial headman of Tangier’s Rifian community. The Ford Foundation is not the author, owner, 
publisher, or proprietor of this work and is not to be understood as approving by virtue of its grant 
any of the statements made or views expressed therein. 


1. Emilie Laoust, “Le Dialecte Berbére du Rif,” Hesperis, 2e Trimestre, Paris, 1927, pp. 173-208. 

2. For an excellent and eminently readable introduction to Rifian life and culture, see two novels by 
Carleton S$. Coon: Flesh of the Wild Ox (New York, 1932) and The Riffian (Boston 1933). A general 
ethnographic account, as well as a detailed study of physical anthropology and problems of race in the 
Rif, may be found in Carleton §. Coon: Tribes of the Rif, Harvard African Studies, Vol. IX, Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, Mass., 1931. For an ethnographic outline of the culture of one Central Rifian tribal 
group, see David M. Hart, “An Ethnographic Survey of the Rifian tribe of Aith Wariyaghir,” Tamuda 
(Revista de Investigaciones Marroquies), Ano I, Semestre 1, Tetuan 1954, pp. 51-86. 
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solutions: labor migration to the richer plains of Algeria or the Moroccan 
Gharb for those who wished to seek work outside the Rif, and par- 
ticipation in an endless and sanguinary series of bloodfeuds for those 
who stayed at home. Even though the Rifians no longer carry rifles, the 
feuding spirit is still present; the Rifian is famous over all North Africa 
as a fighter, up to the present day. Owing to his willingness to leave 
his home to look for jobs in economically more favored areas, he has 
justly built up a reputation for himself as a hard worker. Wherever he 
goes, however, he remains a Rifian; no matter how poor he may be and 
no matter how menial his work, he is intensely proud of his Rifian origin. 
Outside such face-to-face relationships with members of other ethnic 
groups which his work may entail, his associations during non-working 
hours are almost entirely with people of his own kind. Many years of 
contact with Arabs inevitably leads to the adoption of Arabic as a second 
language, which with the passage of two or three generations, will have 
completely superseded Berber. There may also be a certain degree of 
assimilation, through intermarriage with the local population. Rifian 
origins, however, are never forgotten and the common interests of the 
group are continually reinforced through the arrival of new members 
from the Rif itself. It is these attributes, more than any others, which 
characterize the Rifians of Tangier. 


ae % * 


The fundamental ethnic element in the Muslim population of Tan- 
gier, some 100,000 souls, is constituted by Berbers from the Rif or by 
their descendants. Exact figures are impossible to obtain, but an esti- 
mated 70% (or some 70,000) of the Tangier Muslims are of Rifian 
origin. Breaking this figure down further, we find, again, that some 70% 
of these Rifians belong to families long established in Tangier, and that 
the remaining 30% are first- and second-generation Rifians who have 
come in since the time of ‘Abd al-Karim’s war with Spain and France 
(1921-1926), and particularly since the drought of 1945, ““The Year of 
Hunger,” which ravaged the Rif and forced thousands of its inhabitants 
to go elsewhere to seek their livelihood. Thus there are two categories of 
Rifians in Tangier; the Old, or Arabized, and the New, who are still 
Berbers and relatively less acculturated. 


The Old Rifians, who constitute a heavy majority of the Rifian pop- 
ulation, are largely responsible for the formation of the present Fahs 
tribe, who live just outside the city limits. The Fahs, like most peoples 
of northern Morocco, including most of the Rifians, proper, are seden- 
tary agriculturists. Although they all speak Arabic today and are cul- 
turally a part of the neighboring Jbala group, pure Arab and Arabo- 
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Berber (from the Jbala, Ghmara and other areas) ancestry accounts for 
only 6% and 9%, respectively, of their total ethnic composition. If we 
are to believe local traditions of origin, and there is little or no reason 
why we should not, the remaining 85% is entirely Rifian.° 


The Rifian element in the Fahs dates back to the year 1684 A.D., 
when the then sultan, Mawlay Isma‘il, imported a large number of 
mercenaries (although in the literature they are styled mujahidin) from 
the Rif to help drive the British occupation forces out of Tangier. Be- 
fore they evacuated the town, the British destroyed it, and left it for 
Isma ‘il to rebuild. This he did, populating it with his Rifian warriors and 
their families.‘ The governor of Tangier, who became their commander, 
gave them land in the name of the sultan on the outskirts of the city; 
in return for this, the Rifians did military service, and, in addition, each 
man received a monthly salary of 7 mithqals. In Tangier they were 
organized into a standing army called the jaysh al-rifi, and their duties 
consisted of protecting the city and of going off on punitive expeditions 
against the neighboring tribes of the Jbala. The jaysh al-rifi was divided 
into 21 miyas, each one of which was a tribal contingent (Aith Sa ‘id, 
Thimsaman, Asht Tuzin, Aith Wariyaghir, Aith Ammarth, Ibuqquyen, 
Gwarit,” etc.) commanded by a gaid al-miya. Several miyas, number 
unspecified, formed a raha, under a qaid al-raha. Three miyas made up 
the mukhazniya, who ran special errands for the pasha or governor of 
Tangier and acted as his personal bodyguard. At the time of its greatest 
strength, nearly a century after the Rifian reoccupation, the jaysh al-rifi 
consisted of 3600 men, 2400 of whom were footsoldiers and horsemen, 
§00 artillerymen (commanded by a qaid al-tubjiya), and 700 sailors 
(commanded by a ra’is al-bahr). By the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, things had begun to fall off; the army no longer received 
a salary, although the units still existed, and by the beginning of the 
twentieth the artillery units were no longer functioning, and most of 
the sailors had become ordinary fishermen.*® Today, with Tangier an in- 
ternational city, the only trace left of its former Rifian garrison is the 
escort of horsemen which takes the mindub’ to the mosque on Fridays. 


3. E. Michaux-Bellaire, “Tanger et sa Zone,” Villes et Tribus du Maroc, Vol. VII, Paris 1921, p. 361. 

4. Walter Fogg, “Villages, Tribal Markets and Towns: Some Considerations concerning Urban De- 
velopment in the Spanish and International Zones of Morocco,” The Sociological Review, vol. XXXII, 
Jan.-April 1940, London, pp. 85-107. 

§. This is the plural of Gart, which refers to two semi-nomadic tribal groups of the Eastern Rif, 
Ibdharsen (1-Mtalsa) and Aith Bu Yihyi. 

6. My material on the organization of the jaysh al-rifi is taken entirely from Michaux-Bellaire, 1921, 
op. cit. 

7. There is no longer a pasha of Tangier. His successor, the mindub, has taken over the functions 
cf the pasha, and also acts as the Sultan’s representative in the International Zone of Tangier. The present 
incumbent, Si Hmid Tazi, is not a Rifian; he comes from an old family in Fez. 
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The Rifian footsoldier has long since become the simple Fahsi farmer, 
who, dressed in white turban and knee-length Jbala-style jillab, comes 
into the Suq al-Barra (Zoco Grande) every Sunday and Thursday with 
his produce. 

Aside from the Fahs proper, over half of the most important families 
of the city of Tangier are also of Rifian origin. Michaux-Bellaire lists 
42 prominent Muslim families, of which 24 were once Rifians. The most 
prominent of these, the Ulad ‘Abd al-Sadaq, are from Thimsaman, and 
have provided Tangier with most of its pashas since the end of the seven- 
teenth century. A number of other urban families have produced qaids, 
mukhaznis and other assorted officers of the jaysh al-rifi, in considerable 
abundance. These families too, of course, have long been Arabized. 

The New Rifians, making up the remaining 30% of Tangier’s Rifian 
population, are the recent arrivals, first-, or at the most, second-genera- 
tion Rifians who are largely unassimilated by the locals, and who speak 
thamazighth among themselves. This group, numbering some 25,000 to 
30,000 souls, serves to maintain a high rate of contact between the Old 
Rifians and their kinsmen in the Rif. Incentives for Rifians to come to 
Tangier have always been provided just as much by the fact that they 
may have already had family and kin there as by the opportunity for 
work. Although the Rifian population of Tangier may be characterized 
as a permanent rather than a temporary one, the Rifians in town living 
there all year round, many, particularly the more recent arrivals, still 
own property in their own tribes and must thus keep in touch with their 
kinsmen back home. Not a few, too, who work in Tangier, return to 
the Rif for major festivals such as the ‘Id al-Kabir, if they still have close 
relatives there. Contact with the homeland has, therefore, never been lost. 

As to tribal affiliations, the Old Rifians are made up, primarily, of 
people from Thimsaman, after which come the tribes of Aith Wari- 
yaghir, Asht Tuzin, Ibuqquyen, Aith ‘Ammarth and Igzinnayen, with a 
sprinkling of Eastern Rifians: Aith Sa‘id, Aith Urishik, Iqar ‘ayen, and 
Ibdharsen. This estimate is based both on my own field notes for the 
urban families and on Michaux-Bellaire’s data for the Fahs. Among the 
New Rifians, Aith Wariyaghir is the tribal group which predominates, 
followed by Ibuqquyen, Asht Tuzin, Thimsaman, Aith Yittuft, Aith 
‘Ammarth, Iqar ‘ayen, Aith Sa‘id and Bani Bu Frah, in more or less that 
order. The great majority of these arrived in Tangier, more than half- 
starved and on foot, after the terrible drought of 1945, when Barbara 
Hutton is reported to have set up a soup kitchen for them. When, after 
the post-war boom, a trade recession hit Tangier in 1951, many indi- 
viduals of this group returned to the Rif, but more stayed, held on by 
the fact that they had steady jobs. 
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It may be seen from the foregoing that among both Old and New 
Rifians, tribal elements from the Central Rif occupy first place in point 
of population, Thimsaman leading in the former group and Aith Wari- 
yaghir in the latter. Among the New Rifians, people from Igzinnayen 
are conspicuous by their absence; even in the past, however, in times 
when border restrictions did not exist, they tended to gravitate more 
toward Fez, where, in the village of L-Mta, just outside the city, there 
is a colony of some 2,000 expatriates from the village of Iharrushen. 


The Old Rifians are concentrated in three sections of Tangier: Msalla 
(which contains the greatest number of them, mostly Thimsamanis) , 
Agla, and that part of Tanja al-Baliya adjacent to the Villa Harris, 
though there are some, mostly Wariyaghris, in Jama‘a al-Mugqra, Bu 
Khashkhash and Dar Barud. The Post-Drought Rifians live largely in 
Wad Ahardan (named for the Ulad Ahardan of Thimsaman, one of the 
richest families of Tangier) and in Bani Makada. There is no ward divi- 
sion operative along tribal lines, and members of all the above-mentioned 
tribes live scattered throughout these two barrios. 


As to the linguistic picture, it has already been stated that the Old 
Rifians speak Arabic exclusively, while the New retain their Berber 
speech. Nevertheless, we must point out that even among the New Rifi- 
ans, thamazighth begins to assume less and less importance with the 
second generation, and has almost completely died out by the third. Even 
first-generation Rifians learn Arabic, and most speak it passably if not 
well. Many of the younger ones, in addition, speak fluent (if not always 
grammatically correct) Spanish, adequate French, and even a few essen- 
tial phrases of English. It may be noted that, by and large, the capability 
of the Rifian to learn one or more foreign languages is far greater than 
that of the Moroccan Arab. It has to be, because no one but he himself 
knows thamazighth, and no one but a professional Berberist is willing to 
take the time and trouble to master its numerous complexities. 


Regarding the division of labor within the Rifian community, the 
Thimsamanis engage primarily in agriculture and gardening. A good 
many of them are day laborers, while a number of others are businessmen 
on a small scale. There are even some big businessmen, import-export 
merchants for the most part, and it is from this group that the spokes- 
men for the Tangier Rifians, such as the Hajj Muhammad Budih, with- 
out whose help this paper would not have been written, are drawn. These 
Thimsamani businessmen are the Rifian intellectuals of Tangier and the 
unofficial headmen of the community. 


The people of Aith Wariyaghir also number a few businessmen in 
their ranks, but notably less so than the Thimsamanis; the Wariyaghris 
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are principally farmers, gardeners and day laborers. The rest, particu- 
larly the Post-Drought Rifians, are largely day laborers also, and the 
nature of their jobs may be anything from construction workers and 
porters at the docks to night watchmen for RCA, Mackay Radio and 
the Voice of America. In addition, Rifians may be found in the following 
professions: masons, carpenters, fishermen, tailors (largely Thimsamanis 
and Wariyaghris) ,* taxi drivers,’ truck drivers, *° legation and consulate 
shaushes,"* waiters, cooks and bartenders.'* Indeed, the proprietor of the 
Mat ‘am Hammadi, the best Moroccan restaurant in Tangier, is a native 
of the village of Thifarwin in Aith Bu Ayyash (Aith Wariyaghir) , as is 
his wife. His children, however, speak only Arabic. 


Unlike the situation which obtains among the Rifian workers in 
Algeria, there are no special contractors of Rifian labor in Tangier. Fur- 
thermore, the jobs, like the personnel, are permanent and turnovers are 
slight. In Algeria, on the other hand, the whole pattern of labor mi- 
gration has an entirely seasonal character: when one crop of workers 
returns to the Rif, another takes its place, and the labor contractor, 
himself a Rifian, is always able to provide fresh hands on the farms of 
the French colons.” 


By and large, the Tangier Rifians, by their own standards, live fairly 
well. The great majority are married and have their own little houses, 
most of which have two rooms, although the number of rooms, natu- 
rally, depends both upon the size of the family and the income of its 
head. They eat wheat bread, not barley bread as in the Rif, and during 
Ramadan the women bake Rifian hAartitas (unsweetened pancakes), 
which are then sold in the Suq al-Barra. 


The dress of both men and women is indistinguishable, for the most 
part, from that of city Arabs. Men’s wear consists, as often as not of 
fezzes, jillabs of European cloth rather than of homespun, neckties and 
French shoes. One looks in vain for the white turbans, heavy wool jillabs 


8. In the case of the Wariyaghris, these must undoubtedly be natives of the village of I'akkiyen, as 
no tailor in that tribe comes from anywhere else. 

9. One of the most prominent of the Rifian taxi drivers is a man from Aith ‘Ammarth, who, with 
his sons, owns and operates a small fleet of taxis out of the Avenida de Espana, near the public beach. 

10. Muhsn Mzyan Hmid, the son of a former qaid of one of ‘Abd al-Karim’s harkas in Turirth 
(southern mountain Aith Wariyaghir), came to Tangier in 1947, got married there to a woman from 
Asht Tuzin, and now drives a beer truck down to Casablanca and Sidi Slimane and back, twice a week. 

11. A shaush is a splendidly uniformed doorman who sits on a stuffed hassock in front of the lega- 
tion door and announces visitors. In the American Legation in Tangier, one of the shaushes is known as 
al-Rifi; although he speaks only Arabic, no Berber, he has a red beard and looks remarkably Rifian. 
By descent, he is a Thimsamani. 

12. In Tetuan, the bartender of the Hotel Dersa is from Thimsaman, and the bartender in the Cafe 
Continental is a Wariyaghri from Aith Hadifa. 

13. See David M. Hart and José R. Erola, “Un Caso Tipico de Movimiento Migratorio:- La Emigracion 
Golondrina Rifefia,” MSS, to be published in Tamuda (Revista de Investigaciones Marroquies), Tetuan. 
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and esparto grass sandals so characteristic of the tribesman from the 
mouniain of Aith Wariyaghir. The mountaineer’s wife or daughter, who 
in the Rif would wear a bright yellow tunic and a headkerchief held in 
place by a cord of black silk threads caught up together and intertwined 
with her braids, with the long thread-ends hanging down her back, is, in 
Tangier, enveloped in a Aaik or in a woman’s jillab, and wears a veil that 
she would never wear at home. The people of the Fahs wear the clothing 
of countrymen, but it is the Jbala rather than the Rifian model which 
they follow: short, knee-length jillabs (which actually originated in the 
Rif but are no longer worn there) , and round-toed babouches rather than 
sandals. The costume of the Fahsi women shows even more strikingly 
the Jbalan influence: wide brimmed, Mexican-style straw sombreros, 
striped skirts, and leather leggings. 

Although, as I said, the majority of the Tangier Rifians are by their 
own admission fairly well off, there is a segment of the Post-Drought 
group which is economically less fortunate. These are mostly youths in 
their teens, who make a precarious living selling used American and Eu- 
ropean clothing (which they buy in bulk), vegetables, fruits, flowers 
and all manner of other small articles, in the Suq al-Barra. Most of the 
“Moors” whom one sees in the Zoco Grande who wear straw hats and old 
European clothes (because they are too poor to afford jillabs) are Rifians 
of this type. They come from all the Rifian tribes, although Iqar ‘ayen 
and Aith Sa ‘id appear to be the best represented. Then, up on the Boule- 
vard Pasteur, constantly nagging tourists and residents alike, are the 
newspaper boys and the shoeshine boys, most of whom are also Post- 
Drought Rifians. Many of the shoeshine boys, almost all of whom are 
from Ibuqquyen, at one time plied their trade in Villa Sanjurjo before 
finding greener pastures in Tangier, where a shoeshine costs one peseta 
more. Among the newsboys, there is a sprinkling of individuals from 
Aith Wariyaghir. All the Rifian boys of this category live huddled up 
together in tiny rooms in the native town, with some six or seven to a 
room and all paying the rent jointly. In the relations of this group with 
the other Rifians of Tangier, we may gain an idea of the unity and sol- 
idarity which characterizes the Rifian community. The richer Rifians 
make a practice of giving money or credit to the poorer ones, and always 
try to help them if they are in trouble, the kind of trouble which Rifians 
may get into in Tangier ranging from family squabbles to differences of 
opinion with the authorities in the mindubiya. 

As to property and land tenure, most of the arable land in the Tan- 
gier Zone belongs to the Old Rifians, this land having been allotted by 
the pasha of Tangier to the members of the jaysh al-rifi in the name of 
Mawlay Isma‘il. Plots of land in the Fahs were originally divided up as 
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follows: a gaid raha received an area equivalent to 10 oxteams’ worth of 
plowing, a gaid miya one equivalent to 4 oxteams’ worth, a mqaddim 
one equivalent to 2, a horseman one equivalent to 1, and a foot-soldier 
one equivalent to one-half.'* The pasha also had a register, called kunnash 
al-jaysh, drawn up, and upon it the plots were inscribed with the names 
of their beneficiaries."” As the tribe of Thimsaman has always achieved 
the greatest degree of ethnic predominance within the structure of the 
Old Rifian group, the Thimsamanis have always owned the most land, 
the Wariyaghris coming next. Degree of wealth adheres to the same pat- 
tern: the Thimsamani businessmen are the richest Rifians in Tangier, 
followed by the rest of the Thimsamanis, and then by the Wariyaghris. 
The Old Group is, in general, considerably wealthier than the new, owing 
to a far longer period of participation in Tangier’s commercial activities. 
Almost all the New Rifians, and even some of the Old, however, continue 
to retain a hold on the property which they inherited from their fathers 
in their tribes of origin. 

Regarding marriage regulations, the Tangier Rifians are almost en- 
tirely endogamous, a Rifian man almost inevitably marrying a Rifian 
woman. There are, however, frequent exogamous marriages between men 
of one tribe and women of another,’ within the Rifian community, be- 
cause the concept of the tribe has, outside the Rif itself, largely lost its 
meaning. This is true, by the same token, of all activities and institutions 
which involve participation on a tribal level: bloodfeuds, lifuf (moiety) 
alliances, truces, and wars. In Tangier, therefore, all the members of the 
Rifian community are united by virtue of the fact that they are Rifians, 
and on this level endogamy is firmly maintained. It is very rare for a 
Rifian, man or woman, to marry an Arab, whom the Rifian considers 
to be far beneath him. Intermarriage with Susis, although both are Ber- 
bers, is unknown, the Rifian despising the Susi as a small-time shop- 
keeper, almost on a level with the Indian and the Jew, but perhaps, at 
the same time, being jealous of him for his commercial success. Thus Rif- 
ian genes are kept almost completely pure, even if Rifian speech is ex- 
pendable. 

As to marriage ceremonial, the Old Rifians have long since lost the 
custom of their fathers of putting the arc (r-qubbath) made of two in- 
tertwined pieces of grapevine around the head of the bride before she is 
taken to the groom’s house. Most of the women of the Old Rifian group, 





14. Michaux-Bellaire, op. cit., 1921, p. 376. 
15. Michaux-Bellaire, op. cit., 1921, p. 96. 
16. There are many instances of men from Aith Wariyaghir marrying women from Thimsaman, and 


at least one instance, known to me personally (see footnote 12), of a man from Aith Wariyaghir married 
to a woman from Asht Tuzin. 
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because they now speak Arabic, have forgotten how to sing the time- 
honored Berber refrain of Ayara la buya, which is chanted by the unmar- 
ried girls, who accompany themselves on tambourines, at every wedding 
in the Rif. The New Rifian, however, continue to maintain these cus- 
toms if the girls know how to sing this song and to improvise the neces- 
sary couplets; otherwise they fall into disuse. Marriage rites, in general, 
tend to become more and more like those of city Arabs, with the passage 
of time and increased residence in Tangier. 


The Tangier Rifian community has no true political organization; 
there is neither a shaykh nor a mqaddim, such representation as the com- 
munity has being entirely unofficial and coming from one of the rich 
Thimsamani mercantile families. 


There are no special holidays or feasts observed other than the usual 
Islamic ones. The Tangier Rifians are apt to attend the Friday service 
in the Mosque of the Susis, as though it were their own; but there are 
many, too, who merely go to the mosque which serves the ward they live 
in. As in the Rif itself, few are members of religious brotherhoods; those 
who are belong primarily to the Darqawa order, which has a large zawiya 
in Tangier and is represented in Aith Wariyaghir as well. 


Aside from providing them with the regular Qur’ anic instruction 
from the fadih in the mosque, well-to-do Rifians have in recent years in- 
creasingly tended to send their sons to both the Spanish and the Amer- 
ican schools. Enrollment in the French Lycée appears to be slight. 


Lo co 


In summation, the conclusions which may be drawn from the above 
data are as follows: Although the Rifians of Tangier are spread out in 
more or less discreet aggregates all over town and all over the Interna- 
tional Zone, and although there is a sharp linguistic division between the 
Old Rifians and the New ones, they can nevertheless be said to constitute 
a true community. This is so because all of them possess a common origin, 
maintain common interests, adhere to endogamy as a preferred marriage 
pattern, and keep ingroup friction to a minimum through a well devel- 
oped system of mutual aid. The New Rifians, in addition, function as 
an effective link between the Old and their tribal homelands in the Rif. 
Although tribal identifications as such have lost much of their force, their 
place has been taken by an ethnic identification as Rifians, in contradis- 
tinction to Arabs or Susis. This is a factor which has fostered and bol- 
stered community pride to a markedly ethnocentric degree. Even if an 
ethnic division of labor does not appear sharply defined, most of the 
jobs which the Rifians engage in have one point in common: they involve 
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physical exertion, and the Rifian is not afraid of hard work. Indeed, he 
looks down upon Arabs and Jbala for shirking it. In his attitude toward 
work he has been most able and willing to adapt himself to the conditions 
of an urban environment, but at the same time he has not become accul- 
turated to the point of losing his ethnic identity. If anything, the reverse. 
He is a Rifian and will remain one. As such, he should be judged accord- 
ing to his own lights and appreciated on his own merits as an interesting 
and valuable member not only of his own community, but of the Com- 
munity of Tangier in general. 








DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: 
COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


The Refugees, Jordan and Gaza 


A re-reading of the last Annual Report of 
Mr. Henry Labouisse, Director of UNRWA 
(UNGA. Eleventh Session. A/3212) will fur- 
nish much clarification of the facts which lie 
behind recent upheavals in the Arab States and 
between them and Israel. Those places where 
strife has been greatest and which continue to 
be the foci of tensions and instability are the 
same places which contain the largest number 
of Arab refugees from Palestine. Mr. Labouisse 
wrote, last fall, that “there was inadequate un- 
derstanding of the close connexion between the 
continuous tension in the Near East and the 
problem of the Palestine refugees.” He noted 
some growth of awareness of this connection, 
“but that awareness has not yet been trans- 
muted into constructive political action.” 

According to UNRWA statistics, the ratio 
of registered refugees to the local population 
is—in Jordan, 511,413, to 936,000 or 54.6% 
and in Gaza 219,423 to 99,000, or 221.2% The 
Jordan figures do not include the “border vil- 
lages,” cut off from much of their lands by the 
armistice lines, in which destitution is almost as 
severe as among the “true” refugees. 


Neither of these two refugee concentrations, 
which together make up somewhat more than 
three-quarters of the total of 924,922 persons, 
is one where those political considerations often 
adduced as the real reason for lack of substan- 
tial refugee resettlement obtain. The much 
harder fact is now perfectly plain in Jordan, as 
it has always been in Gaza, that resettlement 
is not a physical possibility. Both space and re- 
sources are notably lacking in Gaza; resources, 
at least in the absence of a program of general 
economic uplift on a scale not so far imagined, 
much less planned for, are lacking in Jordan. 
A brief listing of the Agency’s accomplish- 
ments in “reintegration” over the past few 
years in Jordan will demonstrate the relation- 
ship of results to the problem: As of February 


23 of this year, the Agency noted the comple- 
tion of seven projects of resettlement. The 
largest of these concerns 79 families and the 
total amounts to 302 families. The average ref- 
ugee family size applied to this latter figure 
gives a total of some 1510 persons. Projects 
approved and under way would eventually re- 
settle another 105 families, or some 525 per- 
sons. Together these numbers are much less than 
the annual net increase in the refugee popula- 
tion, due to excess of births over deaths. Even 
the ambitious Jordan-Yarmuk project to irri- 
gate more than 500,000 dunums of land in Jor- 
dan territory, and to cost about $170,000,000, 
would at its peak of success assure the resettle- 
ment of less than half the refugee population 
of Jordan now. And this assumes its good func- 
tioning in every particular. The project was, 
as of the February 23 information bulletin, in 
abeyance. 


It should be noted as well that the basic 
premises of the Yarmuk plan, as set out by the 
Agency’s surveys—which, naturally, consider 
principally a benefit to the refugees—are in di- 
rect opposition to the Johnston-Main-TVA 
plan for the use of the entire water resources 
of the Jordan Valley, designed to benefit not 
only Jordan and the refugees but Israel, Syria 
and Lebanon as well. It is the latter plan which 
has had the support, until now, of those who 
alone are able to provide the very large sums 
necessary for financing either one of the two 


‘schemes. Until this conflict of plans and pur- 


poses is resolved, it is not reasonable to expect 
any progress in the direction of either use and 
the Jordan waters will continue to run, with 
benefit to very few, into the Dead Sea. 


The inevitable result of these facts and the 
statistics cited above is that an embittered, po- 
litically more sophisticated Palestinian majority 
—who blame the West for their troubles al- 
most as much as they do Israel—should have 


engaged in a struggle for power with the orig- 
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inal Trans-Jordanian elements, whose principal 
symbol is the King. Since they were more nu- 
merous and better equipped, by long experi- 
ence, for political controversy, these Palestin- 
ians have taken ever more power and influence 
into their hands. The results of the first elec- 
tion held after the merger of the West Bank 
into the Kingdom, in 1950, clearly foreshad- 
owed the trend of later events. Many of the 
men later identified with the neutralist, anti- 
Western bloc came into power at that election. 
The assassination of King ‘Abdallah himself in 
1951, the weakening of the royal power in the 
Constitution of 1952, the electoral riots of 
1954, the elimination from public life of men 
like the late Tawfiq Abu al-Huda, the strength- 
ening of ties with Egypt and Syria, the rupture 
of the old relationship with Great Britain, the 
opposition to the Baghdad Pact and to the 
Eisenhower Doctrine—all had their origin or 
their greatest impetus from Palestinian elements 
of the new Jordan. The capital of Amman it- 
self, once a Circassian village, is now largely a 
Palestinian city transferred in space. 


In April young King Husayn, by dismissal of 
the Sulayman al-Nabulsi Cabinet, called a halt. 
It was not merely that the Nabulsi government 
was neutralist or “pro-Egyptian.” All Jordan 
governments since 1955 have so been. But a 
whole series of dismissals, appointments and 
changes in law proposed by Nabulsi would have 
effectively put an end to the last of the royal 
prerogatives. The events since Nabulsi’s dis- 
missal constitute a reversal of the general trend 
described above. It was to the old, Trans-Jor- 
danian elements in the Army (formerly the 
Arab Legion) that the King turned for support 
of his decision. When a moderate Palestinian 
could not remain in power, it was from the 
circle of his grandfather’s intimates that he 
formed a new government. The list of the 
Ibrahim Hashim Cabinet reads, almost name 
for name, like one of King ‘Abdallah’s cabinets 
of the middle forties, when the King and the 
“King’s Men,” with British advice, ran Trans- 
Jordan. But the causes of the crisis are all still 
there. So long as the refugees remain, over 4 
of the Jordan population, there is no solution 
for the problems of the country. It has been 
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the history of Jordan that rien ne dure comme 
le provisoire, but to the provisional has been 
added the impossible. 

While the refugees of Gaza do not participate 
in any national government, economically it is 
in all probability the most concentrated spot of 
misery in the world. Even Fong Kong, the only 
similar huddle of refugees, does, after all, still 
have its world trade and Gaza does not. Before 
1947 it was a fairly prosperous market town 
and distributing point for southern Palestine. 
Now this town has been confined by the Armis- 
tice Lines of 1949 in a “hinterland” of some 
twenty-five miles in length by four to five 
miles in width, the total area having a popula- 
tion of some 320,000 people. Half of this area, 
as Mr. James Baster pointed out in his article 
on Gaza in the Summer 1955 issue of the 
JouRNAL, consists of uninhabitable sand dunes 
and the rest, some 136,000 dunums, cannot 
possibly support a population of seven times 
the density of Belgium. Aside from the land, 
there are no natural resources to develop. 
UNRWA has set up a few schools and has 
reforested some of the sand dunes, in order to 
prevent the latter from encroaching on the 
meager soil resource. It has not reintegrated 
anyone, and cannot. Mr. Baster has estimated 
that the “national” per capita income is about 
four pounds Egyptian per annum. There must 
not be lower figures anywhere. 


The only project which has been put forward 
to solve even a portion of the Gaza refugee 
problem would be in Egypt. Studies have been 
made which indicate the possible re-use of Nile 
drainage water east of the Suez Canal. It would 
seem feasible, by pumping, to bring this water 
under the Canal and on to irrigable land in the 
Sinai Peninsula. But there remains the question 
as to whether the water is suitable for such use. 
The Egyptian Government has also stated that 
it is not prepared to consider the Sinai project 
until it can begin construction of the Aswan 
High Dam. If these problems were solved, the 
project would, at best, settle some 60,000 of 
the refugees—less than a third of them. 

There could be few more efficient breeding- 
grounds for hatred and violence directed against 
those whom the refugees hold to be the authors 
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of their misery. The symbiotic relationship be- 
tween the Palestine peasant and his land has not 
been broken by nine years of absence. The 
presence of the refugees in Gaza, packed up 
against the Israeli border, is an invitation to 
incidents and the mounting tensions and ex- 
plosions have something of the inevitability of 
Greek tragedy. 

Mr. Labouisse stated, in the Report referred 
to above, that “. . . the great majority main- 
tain their collective claim that a grave injustice 
has been done to them and assert that the only 
acceptable solution is a return to their homes. 
As indicated in last year’s report, it is not 
possible to estimate how many refugees would 
in fact accept an opportunity to be repatriated 
if that repatriation were to mean something 
different from returning to their old homes and 
their former way of life. So long, however, as 
nothing is done to help requite this longing for 
their homeland, either by giving them the 
choice between repatriation and compensation 
provided for in paragraph 11 of General As- 
sembly resolution 194 (III) of 11 December 
1948, or through some other solution acceptable 
to all parties, the long-term task assigned to the 
Agency will prove unrealizable.” 


New Era in Cyprus? 


The British release of Archbishop Makarios 
from his Seychelles exile marked a slight im- 
provement in the stalemate over the future of 
Cyprus. The Archbishop’s statement condemn- 
ing violence, although far from the equivocal 
denunciation desired, seemed in British eyes to 
soften the harsh climate surrounding all pre- 
vious negotiations. His new freedom, although 
hailed by Greek public opinion, was ill received 
in Turkey. The Turks declared they would not 
sit at the same conference table with him, that 
his demand to be taken as representative of all 
Cypriote opinion was unacceptable. Turkish 
opinion was nearly unanimous in denouncing 
New York Governor Harriman’s “invitation” 
to Makarios to visit New York City. Of the 
four possible settlements to the Cyprus issue, 
Turkey agreed that partition into Greek and 
Turkish zones was the only valid one. 


British officials took a de facto view of 
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Makarios. While rejecting enosis (the only 
acceptable ultimate solution to the Greeks) 
Britain hewed to the Radcliffe proposal for a 
draft constitution and ultimate self-determina- 
tion as satisfactory once Cyprus was ready for 
this. The third solution, the status quo under 
British rule, was recognized as temporary. Par- 
tition appeared unworkable due to the mixed 
character of the population and lack of ethnic 
lines, leaving a fourth solution, that of self- 
determination within the Commonwealth, a 
condition much to be desired. 

Unfortunately, Makarios’ release also let loose 
a Pandora’s box of emotions previously under 
control. An uneasy truce continued on Cyprus. 
But no solution seemed permanent without un- 
equivocal recognition by the Archbishop of the 
international importance of his unhappy island. 


North Africa 


Morocco and Tunisia were bright clouds in 
the generally gray Middle Eastern sky. The 
U.S. agreement to lend Tunisia $5,500,000, 
with $500,000 earmarked for technical training 
of young Tunisians, was admittedly insufficient 
to start Tunisia’s development program rolling 
in high gear, but it marked a step away from 
complete financial dependence on France. For 
amid continued Franco-Tunisian rancor the 
fact was that only 2.5 billion of the 16 billion- 
franc French subsidy had been delivered. 

Nationwide celebrations March 20 marked 
the first anniversary of Tunisia’s independence. 
Following this show of national solidarity, 
Premier Bourguiba told visiting Vice-President 
Nixon of Tunisia’s “positive rejection” of neu- 
trality, and gave the strongest approval of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine voiced anywhere in the 
Middle East. Following resumption of diplo- 
matic relations with France, Tunisian officials 
participated in discussions with representatives 
of France, Spain, Morocco, and Algeria, on 
several occasions, on the proposed economic 
federation of these nations into Eurafrica. The 
discussions were tentative and Tunisian reaction 
cautious; without a just Algerian solution, 
Tunisia saw such a federation as premature 
and merely another case of French economic 
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“squeezing” to maintain her hegemony in the 
Maghrib. 

More desirable to many responsible North 
Africans than Eurefrica was a genuine Magh- 
ribi federation. Moroccan-Tunisian and Tuni- 
sian-Libyan friendship pacts were signed to 
facilitate this eventual goal. But all prospects 
of federation remained remote without an Al- 
gerian settlement. France herself was divided. 
A series of articles by Editor Servan-Schreiber 
in L’Express described brutality and repression 
used by French troops in Algeria against both 
rebels and the Muslim population. Servan- 
Schreiber was charged with treason and under- 
mining Army morale, but he found many sup- 
porters, including two generals who resigned 
their commands in protest against a repressive 
policy apparently ordered from above, Premier 
Mollet’s margin in the National Assembly nar- 
rowed to 33 in several votes of confidence on 
his Algerian policy. 

The discovery of oil and reports of large 
mineral deposits in France’s Sahara regions em- 
phasized the importance of southern Algeria to 
the French economy and its potential value in 
Eurafrica. In Morocco Istiqlal leader Alal al- 
Fasi carried on a personal campaign for inclu- 
sion of Mauritania and other parts of the 
western Sahara in a “Greater Moroccan State,” 
but Sultan Muhammad V, as he had in October 
following French kidnapping of 5 Algerian 
leaders, kept a tight rein on his people’s emo- 
tions. 

Morocco, in fact, seemed likely to set a 
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North African example in several ways. The 
last phase of full unification of the country 
ended peacefully with the submission of the 
governor of Tafilalet province to an imperial 
order replacing him with an Army officer. The 
event signified the end of a traditional anarchy 
which had allowed autonomous pashas to defy 
the central authority (usually with French 
backing after 1912) with impunity. 

Morocco’s value as a pivot in Arab-Western 
relations was illustrated by the visits of such 
national leaders as King Sa‘ud and Premier 
Bourguiba, upon whom the Sultan presumably 
exercised his moderating influence. But the 
major concern of the new state was internal 
progress. An ambitious 5-to-10 year develop- 
ment program costing $2 billion was an- 
nounced. It would be combined with a short- 
range program to improve agricultural yields, 
increase irrigation, and reduce unemployment, 
as the chief goals. But funds to bring this 
program off the drawing board were not im- 
mediately forthcoming. The 1957-58 budget of 
$450 million was $100 million in deficit, despite 
a French loan of 17 billion francs and another 
of $20 million negotiated with the U.S. 

The establishment in January of an Egyptian 
high school in Rabat, with Egyptian teachers 
under a Moroccan curriculum, was a notable 
example of inter-Arab cooperation and a start 
toward the Government’s promise to place all 
school-age children under pedagogic authority 
in five years. 











Chronology 


JANUARY 1—MARCH 31, 1957 


General 


1957 


Jen. 1: The UN salvage fleet began work on removing 
obstructions from the Suez Canal. German, Swedish, 
Italian, and Belgian salvage ships entered the canal. 

Jan. 2: Cairo Radio announced that Britain’s Suez base 
was liquidated and “no longer exists.” Britain denied, 
however, that her pact with Egypt was void, despite 
the announcement by President Nasir that the treaty 
had been abrogated as of Oct. 31, 1956. 

Jan. 3: The U.S. announced it would lend the UN up 
to $5 million to help meet the initial cost of clearing 
the Suez Canal. 

The U.S. told Israel that she could not expect Amer- 
ican support for her efforts to draw international ad- 
vantages from the attack on Egypt, and advised Israel 
to comply with the UN resolution of Nov. 2 requiring 
an Israeli withdrawal behind the 1949 armistice lines. 

Israeli troops continued their withdrawal east of Al 
Arish. The Israeli Navy put a second warship into the 
Gulf of Aqaba to join the Mifznak. 

The UNEF sent three truckloads of flour across the 
Sinai desert to relieve famine among Bedouin around 
St. Catherine’s Monastery, Mount Sinai. 

Henry Labouisse, head of UNRWA, reported to the 
UN that without further financial assistance from 
member governments the program for relief of Pales- 
tine refugees would have to be cut drastically. He 
said the refugees now numbered 922,279 and that the 
agency required $29,500,000 for 1957, plus $22 mil- 
lion for education and programs aimed at making the 
refugees self-supporting. 

Jan. 4: Passage was opened to medium shipping at least 
halfway down the Suez Canal, as the east span of the 
Firdan bridge was lifted by German salvage vessels. 

Four Swedish soldiers of UNEF were wounded in 
a mine explosion near UN headquarters at Al Ballah. 

Jan. 5: President Eisenhower asked Congress for author- 
ity to use U.S. armed forces against Communist or 
Communist-dominated aggression in the Middle East. 
He emphasized that he would use this authority only 
under 3 conditions: 1/if U.S. troops were requested 
by the nation or nations under attack; 2/in “hour-by- 
hour” contact with Congress; 3/only in keeping with 
the treaty obligations of the U.S. and the Charter and 
recommendations of the UN. 

The body of British Lt. Anthony Moorhouse, who 
had been killed after abduction by Egyptians in the 
Canal Zone 4 weeks previously, was delivered to UN 
troops and positively identified. 

Egypt reaffirmed its decision not to negotiate di- 





rectly with Britain and France on Suez but to seek 
a settlement through the UN. 

Jan. 6: U.S. officials said that the area covered by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's special aid program for the Middle 
East might be extended to include Morocco, Tunisia, 
and Afghanistan. 

Nine hundred sixty-seven Jewish refugees from Egypt 
arrived in Italy. They said they had been beaten by 
Egyptian police and forced to renounce all rights to 
return to Egypt, their birthplace. 

Egyptians moved a stranded convoy in the Canal 
by turning it around and maneuvering it through a 
bypass canal northward toward Port Said. 

Jan. 7: Britain formally condemned Egypt’s announced 
intent to close the Suez Canal to French and British 
shipping until Israeli forces had withdrawn from the 
Gaza Strip. 

Egypt completed the turning of the stranded convoy 
between Al Qantara and the Firdan Bridge. 

Jan. 8: Ceylon agreed to pay a proportionate share of 
the cost of clearing the Canal in Egyptian currency, 
Prime Minister Bandaranaike announced. 

The U.S. ordered Ambassador to Egypt Raymond 
Hare home for talks on the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

Jan. 9: The Asian-African nations in the UN demanded 
Israel’s withdrawal behind the armistice lines. 

Britain’s Prime Minister Eden resigned. 

U.S. Secretary of State Dulles told Congress that a 
proposed substitute to the Eisenhower Doctrine pre- 
pared by an anonymous author would force the U.S. 
to violate the UN Charter by military action and 
would have forced the U.S. to fight Israel, France, 
and Great Britain in November, 1956. 

Egyptian newspapers criticized the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine as “one-legged” and “one-eyed.” 

Jan. 10: The secretary of the Anti-Slavery society in 
London said that his investigations showed that slavery 
was thriving among nomads in Mauritania. 

The U.S. proposed that the Suez Canal Users’ Asso- 
ciation undertake a study of how the flow of inter- 
national trade could best be restored after the reopen- 
ing of the Canal. The proposal was made at a meeting 
of the organization. 

Jan. 12: Five hundred Brazilian troops assigned to UNEF 
left for Egypt. 

Lebanon’s Foreign Minister Malik said in a speech 
in Paris that Communists had penetrated certain Arab 
states deeply enough to make a bid for power. 

The USSR warned the U.S. that the Eisenhower 
Doctrine for the Middle East could lead to dangerous 
consequences, being flagrant interference in Arab af- 
fairs and contradicting the principles of the UN. 

Jan. 13: Soviet party leader Khrushchev said that the 
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Eisenhower Doctrine was doomed to failure against the 
“granite rock” of the USSR. 

Homeless and needy persons in Port Said received 
11,000 packages of food from CARE. 

Dutch salvage ships in Suez lifted the west span of 
the Firdan Bridge. British vessels began raising the 
suction dredger Paul Solente, the worst obstacle in the 
Canal. 

British Labor Party leader Bevan said that the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine was calculated to plunge the world 
into total war. 

Jan. 14: A Soviet industrial fair opened in Cairo. 

Canadian External Affairs Minister Pearson welcomed 

the Eisenhower Doctrine as evidence of the increased 
U.S. interest in the Middle East. 
Jan. 15: Yugoslav troops of the UNEF entered Al Arish 
and found that all military installations except the 
airstrip had been blown up by Israeli troops before 
their withdrawal. 

Israeli units abandoned Al Arish and pulled back 
to within 12 miles of their border. 

The U.S. agreed in principle to an interim accord 

on Suez covering maintenance, toll collections, and 
ship movement priorities, as a working arrangement 
until a permanent settlement could be negotiated. 
Jan. 16: Australia announced it would lend the UN $1 
million toward clearing the Canal. The offer brought 
the total raised for this operation to $12 million, out 
of the $15 million necessary. Only 2 nations, Nepal 
and the Dominican Republic, were contributors to the 
UNEF fund of $10 million. The 2 contributions to- 
talled $9,000, it was announced. 
Jan. 17: The U.S. asked UN Secretary General Hammar- 
skjéld to arrange for positioning the UNEF along the 
Egypt-Israel armistice line and the Gulf of Aqaba, and 
urged that it move in immediately behind withdrawing 
Israeli forces to maintain a ceasefire. 

Israeli officials suggested that an association of na- 
tions using the Gulf of Aqaba be formed as a means 
of ensuring Israel’s freedom of passage through the 
Straits of Tiran. 

A British jet pilot was ordered to face a court- 

martial on charges he wrecked his bomber in order to 
avoid taking part in an attack on Egypt in November, 
1956. 
Jan. 18: The USSR and Communist China condemned 
the Eisenhower Doctrine for the Middle East and 
promised the “necessary support” for nations in the area 
to oppose aggression and interference in their affairs. 
The 2 nations also demanded that Britain, France and 
Israel pay Egypt reparations for damages inflicted 
during their attack on her. 

President Nasir met with King Husayn of Jordan, 
King Sa‘ud of Saudi Arabia, and Syria’s Premier ‘Asali, 
in Cairo. 

Britain called for internationalization under the UN 
of controversial areas in the Middle East as a “shield” 
against possible war. Minister of State Cdr. Allan 
Noble told the General Assembly that the Gaza Strip 
and the Gulf of Aqaba should be held under UN 
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control pending a settlement of the dispute. 
Jan. 19: The UN adopted by 74 to 2 an Asian-African 
resolution calling for Israeli withdrawal from Egypt. 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Syria signed a pact to 
supply Jordan with money and arms to replace the 
British annual subsidy. Egypt would contribute £5 
million, Saudi Arabia £5 million, Syria £2.5 million. 


Jan. 21: The four Middle Eastern members of the Bagh- 


dad Pact, meeting in Ankara, announced their support 
for the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

Jan. 22: Egypt threatened to stop clearance work on the 
Suez Canal if Israel did not comply with the UN 
resolution ordering withdrawal of her forces. 

Israeli forces pulled back into the Gaza Strip from 
Sinai, thus evacuating all Egyptian territory except 
Sharm al-Shaykh. 

Another group of 500 Egyptian prisoners of war 
and 15 officers were handed over to UN forces. 


Jan. 23: Israel informed Hammarskjéld that she would 


not withdraw from the Gaza Strip or the Gulf of 
Aqaba without binding guarantees that these would 
not be used by Egypt for hostile acts against her. 

The Anglo-French salvage force in Port Said com- 
pleted its work. It cleared 2 channels in the port 
and removed 13 wrecks. 

A shipload of 857 Jews from Egypt arrived in 
Greece, bringing the total expelled to 10,000. 


Jan. 24: Egypt released 11 prominent members of the 


Jewish community from custody. 

Jan. 25: Israel said it would be inconceivable for the 
UN to vote economic sanctions against her if the 
problems of the Gaza Strip and Gulf of Aqaba were 
not solved immediately. She said such an act would 
apply a double standard of morality. 

The U.S. Embassy in Cairo declared that U.S. prop- 
aganda was having great success in Egypt. 

Hammarskjéld rejected Israeli demands for special 
guarantees in exchange for an Israeli withdrawal from 
the Gaza Strip and the Gulf of Aqaba. He said that 
the 1949 armistice agreement provided for Egyptian 
administration of the Strip. He added that UNEF would 
establish itself in the Gulf of Aqaba area following 
Israeli withdrawal “in the same way as in other parts 
of Sinai.” 

Jan. 27: The last 3 ships marooned in the Suez Canal 
since Oct. 31 sailed out into the Red Sea. 

Jan. 28: The U.S. told the General Assembly that it was 
“essential” that UNEF be stationed at the Gulf of 
Aqaba between Israeli and Egyptian forces. 

UN representatives at Gaza protested to Israel against 
the internment and expulsion of 18 Egyptians employed 
by UNRWA, and charged Israel with removal of 
equipment and livestock from a training school for 
Palestine Arab refugees. 

The principal contract between the UN and the 
salvage contractors clearing the Suez Canal was signed. 
The signers were Secretary General Hammarskjéld and 
representatives of L. Smit & Co., Netherlands, and 
Bendt-Goth-Bendtzen of Copenhagen. 

Israeli Premier Ben-Gurion said that the Sinai Penin- 
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sula “should be controlled by UN forces” until Egypt 
was prepared to sign a peace treaty or a nonaggression 
pact with Israel. 

Jan. 29: Canada reported there were about 1100 armed 
Canadian forces personnel serving with UNEF. 

An RAF flier was convicted of deliberately wrecking 
his bomber to avoid taking part in a bombing mission 
over an Egyptian airfield, and sentenced to 1 year in 
prison. 

The USSR demanded unconditional withdrawal of 
Israeli forces from the Gaza Strip and Gulf of Aqaba. 

Jan. 30: The Arab League Secretariat said that Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and Bulgaria had halted trade with 
Israel. 

King Sa‘ud arrived in Washington for a state visit, 
and was met at the airport by President Eisenhower 
in a unique display of honor. 

The House of Representatives adopted by 355-61 
a resolution authorizing President Eisenhower to com- 
mit U.S. armed forces to the Middle East in the event 
of open Communist aggression there. 

Feb. 1: A clash between withdrawing Israeli troops and 
UNEF Swedish soldiers was reported just outside Al 
Arish. There were no casualties. 

The U.S. demanded that Israel withdraw from the 
Gaza Strip and Gulf of Aqaba without delay. 

Feb. 2: Egypt told the UN she would not agree to an 
expanded role for UNEF following Israel’s withdrawal 
from her territory. Egyptian delegate Fawzi said that 
Egypt’s consent to the entry, stationing, and deploy- 
ment of the UN force was “an indispensable pre- 
requisite.” 

Feb. 4: The Arab League reported that all its members 
were banning Air France from using their facilities 
or flying over their territory. 

France told the UN she was preparing a long-range 
plan to create a Franco-African community, based on 
cultural, economic, and strategic interests, and inviting 
Tunisia and Morocco to become members in free asso- 
Ciation. 

Feb. 6: King Sa‘ud endorsed the Eisenhower Doctrine in 
general terms at a Washington news conference. 

Egypt urged Hammarskjéld to initiate a General 
Assembly debate on economic sanctions for Israel. 

The Acting Secretary General of the Arab League 
praised the talks between President Eisenhower and 
King Sa‘ud as encouraging to Arab-Western relations. 

Turkey’s Premier Menderes said aid under the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine should go first to governments “en- 
deavoring for peace” rather than those endangering it. 
He named Syria and Egypt in the latter class. 

Britain and France urged Hammarskjéld to get ne- 
gotiations underway with Egypt for an interim settle- 
ment of the Suez problem. 

Feb. 7: The Asian-African bloc deferred a bid to ask 
the UN to vote economic sanctions against Israel.. They 
said they would await Israel’s withdrawal in accord- 
ance with 2 UN resolutions. 

Feb. 8: Britain and France demanded that Egypt end its 
oppression of their nationals. Britain also asked that 
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Swiss observers be permitted to attend the Cairo spy 
trial of 4 Britons scheduled to begin Feb. 14. 

Israel said she intended to retain her civilian admin- 
istration in Gaza, and would not withdraw from the 
Gaza Strip and Sharm al Shaykh without further 
specific guarantees from the UN. 

Feb. 9: An Italian tanker, the Pianetta, began the first 
voyage of a commercial vessel through the Suez Canal 
since its blockage in November, 1956. 

Feb. 10: The American Friends Service Committee said 
it had started shipping $15,000 worth of medicine for 
Suez Canal Zone refugees. 

Eight hundred sixteen Jewish refugees from Egypt 
arrived in Greece on the steamer Misr. 

The sunken landing ship Akka blocked the attempt 
of the Italian tanker Pianetta to pass through the Suez 
Canal. 

Feb. 11: Israel said that a U.S. declaration on freedom 
of shipping in the Gulf of Aqaba would be sufficient 
guarantee for Israel to withdraw her troops. 

Secretary General Hammarskjéld told the UN he 
had been “frustrated” in his efforts to obtain an Is- 
raeli withdrawal from the Gaza Strip and the Gulf of 
Aqaba, and asked the General Assembly to indicate 
what it wanted him to do next. 

The UN assured Britain that Egypt would permit 
British ships to pass through the Canal after it had been 
cleared. Meanwhile, strong currents delayed removal 
of the last obstacles in the Canal. 

Henry Labouisse, head of UNRWA, said Egypt and 
Syria had seriously interfered with the agency’s op- 
erations prior to Israeli occupation of Gaza, even to 
detaining some of its senior officials. 

Feb. 12: The U.S. offered a plan by Secretary Dulles by 
which Israeli forces would be withdrawn from the 
Gulf of Aqaba and the Gaza Strip, and the U.S. 
would use all its influence to establish the Straits of 
Tiran as an international waterway with free passage 
to all nations and to replace Israeli troops with UNEF 
soldiers in the Gaza Strip and place the Strip under a 
de facto UN trusteeship. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Shepilov made public a 
Soviet program for peace in the Middle East. It in- 
cluded 6 general points. The only point not made in 
previous Soviet statements was that of a refusal by 
all countries to ship arms to the Middle East. 

The French Government introduced a bill in the 
National Assembly declaring the Universal Company 
of the Suez Canal a purely French company not sub- 
ject to the laws of any foreign state. The bill was 
designed to eliminate any possible Egyptian claim to 
the company’s assets under French law, and to permit 
the company to amend its statutes and engage in new 
lines of activity without submitting its projects to 
the Egyptian Government. 

Feb. 13: Lt. Gen. Raymond Wheeler, UN canal salvage 
chief, said he would have to revise his Mar. 10 esti- 
mated deadline for clearing the Canal for ships up to 
10,000 tons unless his men were allowed to start work 
on the tug Edgar Bonnet shortly. 
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Egyptian officials attacked U.S. proposals to support 

Israel’s “right” to send ships through the Gulf of 
Aqaba in exchange for an Israeli withdrawal from 
Egyptian territory. They charged the U.S. with try- 
ing to reward aggression and attempting to settle the 
Palestine problem in Israel’s favor. 
Feb. 14: The U.S., Australia, Cuba and Britain pre- 
sented a resolution to the UN urging the Security 
Council president, Gunnar Jarring of Sweden, to go 
to Kashmir to try to settle the dispute between India 
and Pakistan over that state. The resolution also urged 
Jarring to explore the possibility of sending a small 
UN emergency force to Kashmir to try to break the 
deadlock on demilitarization there. 

The UN steering committee rejected by 8 to 6 a 
Soviet proposal for a General Assembly debate on U.S. 
“aggressive acts” in the Middle East. 

The tank landing ship Aka, largest remaining ob- 
struction in the Suez Canal, was put under tow. 

Feb. 15: UN salvage headquarters announced the final 
clearance of a small-vessel channel throughout the en- 
tire length of the Suez Canal. 

Israel rejected the U.S. proposal for withdrawal 
from the Gulf of Aqaba and the Gaza Strip. Instead 
the Israelis offered to withdraw only under certain 
conditions. These included: a demand that Egypt be 
forbidden to return to the Strip; an offer to resettle 
some of the Arab refugees in the Strip inside Israel 
in return for the right to administer the Strip; 
stationing of UNEF at the mouth of the Gulf of 
Aqaba. 

Syria and Jordan told the UN that the plight of 

the Arab refugees remained the major threat to Middle 
East peace. 
Feb. 16: U.S. Secretary of State Dulles said it was up 
to Israel to make the next move toward breaking the 
deadlock over her withdrawal from the Gaza Strip 
and the Gulf of Aqaba. 

The USSR entered the India-Pakistan debate over 
Kashmir by circulating 3 amendments among UN 
members. The amendments would reject plans to send 
Security Council President Jarring to India and Pakis- 
tan to settle the dispute on the scene. 

Former President Truman condemned the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine for the Middle East as “too little and 
too late.” 

Twenty-one Egyptian employees of UNRWA de- 

manded compensation from the agency for losses they 
said they had suffered when the Israelis took over the 
Gaza Strip. 
Feb. 17: Israeli officials declared that any one of 3 
actions would be sufficient for Israel to withdraw from 
Egyptian territory. They were: a guarantee from the 
U.S. or any other major power that no Egyptian 
blockade of the gulf would be tolerated, a UN order 
stationing UNEF indefinitely at Sharm al-Shaykh to 
ensure freedom of passage, or an agreement among 
nations bordering the gulf, including Egypt, to permit 
free passage by ships of all nations. 

An Egyptian cargo ship, the Ramses, became the 
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first commercial vessel to pass through the Canal. 

President Eisenhower announced publicly that Israel 
would receive no more concessions as a price for her 
withdrawal from the Gulf of Aqaba and the Gaza 
Strip. 


Feb. 18: The UN salvage team under the command of 


Lt. Gen. Raymond Wheeler indicated that it would 
not be able to meet the scheduled date for the first 
phase of Suez Canal clearance. This first phase would 
permit vessels up to 10,000 tons to pass the Canal. 
The team stated that Egypt was still withholding 
permission for work to begin on the tug Edgar Bonnet; 
even if work were begun immediately, the tug could 
not be cleared from the channel before Mar. 11, they 
said. 

The U.S. promised another financial contribution 
to the UN aid program for Palestine refugees, but 
suggested that the agency prepare to discontinue oper- 
ation, scheduled to end in 1960 anyway. 

The Security Council postponed debate on Kashmir 
after learning indirectly that the USSR intended to 
veto a U.S.-sponsored resolution. 


Feb. 19: The Royal Navy published a report that its 


operations during the Suez crisis cost £2 million. 

Soviet Premier Bulganin charged the U.S. with 
insane plans for world domination and described the 
Eisenhower Doctrine as “a colonial trap” for the 
Middle East “prepared by U.S. oil monopolies.” 

The U.S., Britain, France and Norway submitted 
a joint proposal for interim operation of Suez. The 
plan would permit Egyptian operation of the Canal 
but tolls would be collected by an outside agency. 


Feb. 20: Israel asked Britain for British support against 


the imposition of sanctions against her by the UN. 
In Washington, President Eisenhower warned Israel 
that the UN had no choice but to exert pressure 
against her to force withdrawal of her troops from 
Egyptian territory. 

The USSR vetoed a resolution to send Security 
Council President Jarring to India and Pakistan to 
settle the Kashmir dispute. It was the first Soviet veto 
in the history of the dispute. 


Feb. 21: The U.S. Government asked 8 leading non- 


Zionist Jews to help influence Israel to withdraw her 
troops from the Gaza Strip and Gulf of Aqaba. 

Israel rejected Eisenhower's warning and asked for 
more time to break the deadlock on withdrawal. 

The Security Council voted 10-0 to send President 
Jarring to India and Pakistan to try to settle the 
Kashmir problem. The resolution was milder than 
that vetoed by the USSR Feb. 20 and did not men- 
tion either a plebiscite or use of UN forces. 


Feb. 22: The U.S. and § other nations introduced a 


plan to the UN to help Arab refugees in the Middle 
East become self-sufficient. The plan would authorize 
UNRWA to disburse funds to the host nations, Egypt, 
Syria, Jordan and Lebanon, to enable them to set up 
self-sufficiency programs. 

The Arab-Asian bloc urged the UN to vote economic 
sanctions against Israel, in view of its continued defi- 
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ance of 7 resolutions calling for withdrawal from 
Egypt. 

Feb. 23: Egypt rejected another UN request for work 
to proceed in salvaging the tug Edgar Bonnet. 

India’s Prime Minister Nehru endorsed a Soviet 
proposal to have all major powers leave the Middle 
East alone as worthy of consideration by the West. 

The UN Political Committee approved economic aid 
for Arab refugees to help them become self-sufficient. 

Feb. 24: A Soviet officer who had defected to Austria 
said that Soviet agents were sent to the Suez Canal in 
July, 1956. 

King Sa‘ud, King Husayn of Jordan, and President 
Quwwatli of Syria arrived in Cairo for talks with 
President Nasir. 

Feb. 25: King Sa‘ud told the 4-power Arab conference 
that the U.S. was changing its attitude toward Israel. 

Israel said that recognition of her right to use force 
to keep the Gulf of Aqaba open to her ships was the 
least guarantee she could expect. 

Feb. 26: The UN announced that the Suez Canal would 
be cleared sufficiently to permit traffic in its southern 
end within a week. 

The UNEF began aerial observation of the Israeli- 
Egyptian demarcation line as an experiment. 

Feb. 27: A group of 138 Jews reached Italy from Egypt. 

The conference of the Arab chiefs of state ended 
with a declaration of “positive neutrality” in the 
“cold war” adopted by the 4 participants. The Arab 
leaders also demanded immediate, unconditional with- 
drawal of Israel from the Gaza Strip and entrance 
to the Gulf of Aqaba, and backed Egypt’s claim for 
compensation for damages suffered in the Anglo- 
Israeli-French invasion. They also denounced British 
aggression against Yemen and pledged Arab support 
for Algerian rebels against France. 

Feb. 28: UNEF engineers completed a 75-mile road from 
Al Arish to southeast of Al 
Egyptian demarcation line. 

The UN voted to continue aid to 925,000 Palestinian 
Arab refugees and asked members for help. 

Egypt denounced U.S. efforts to promote Israel’s 
withdrawal from her soil as a “deal,” and said this 
withdrawal should not be the result of a “bargain.” 

Mar. 1: The largest remaining wreck at Port Said, an 
80-ton crane, was righted by UN salvage vessels. 

Israel agreed to prompt withdrawal of her troops 
from the Gaza Strip and Gulf of Aqaba area. In 
response to Arab criticism, U.S. Secretary Dulles de- 
clared that no concessions had been given to Israel 
in return for a pull-out, and that there was no 
“secret understanding” between her and the U.S. 

Mar. 2: Following an emergency meeting of the Knesset, 
Israel held her withdrawal promise in abeyance pend- 
ing clarification of the U.S. position on the future 
control of Gaza. 

Egypt informed UN salvage chief Wheeler that his 
command could begin work on the 2 remaining ob- 
stacles in the Canal when she received evidence that 
Israel was withdrawing her troops. 


Auja on the Israeli- 
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The Senate gave the Eisenhower Doctrine a vote of 
confidence by rejecting a motion to strip the program 
of its military-economic features. The vote was 58 
to 28. 

Mar. 4: The USSR and India attacked the “assumptions” 
under which Israel had agreed to withdraw from the 
Gaza Strip and Gulf of Aqaba on the ground that 
these would lead to indefinite UNEF occupation. 

Premier Ben-Gurion ordered the Israel Army to 
withdraw from both areas. Students in Jerusalem 
demonstrated against the order. 

Mar. 5: West Germany praised Ben-Gurion’s decision to 
order an Israeli withdrawal, and rejected an Arab 
demand to halt war reparations to Israel. 

UN Secretary General Hammarskjéld informed the 
UN that UNEF would take over provisional admin- 
istration of Gaza within 48 hours. 

Following talks with President Nasir, Krishna Menon 
declared that Israel should evacuate the Al Auja de- 
militarized zone as well as Gaza and Aqaba. 

Secretary Dulles said that under international law 
the Straits of Tiran, although admittedly Egyptian 
territorial waters, should be left open to “innocent 
passage” by ships of all nations, since it connected 2 
international bodies of water. 

The Senate approved the Eisenhower Doctrine by 
a vote of 72 to 19. 

Mar. 7: Egypt announced that the Suez Canal would be 
open to ships up to 500 tons starting Mar. 8. 

Israeli troops blew up Egyptian military works at 
the mouth of the Gulf of Aqaba. Other Israeli forces 
moved out of the Gaza Strip. 

The House of Representatives adopted by 350 to 
60 the Senate version of the Eisenhower Doctrine. 
This version differed from the original version approved 
by the House on Jan. 30 in substituting “prepared” 
for “unconditionally authorized” in the President’s 
request for use of U.S. armed forces in the Middle 
East. 

Mar. 8: The UN General Assembly ended its 1956 ses- 
sion after authorizing Hammarskjéld to seek peace in 
the Middle East. 

UNEF units assumed control of Sharm al-Shaykh. 
The island of Tiran opposite it was left unoccupied. 

UN units in Gaza released the mayor and 121 
political prisoners jailed by the Israelis. 

Mar. 9: President Eisenhower signed his Middle East 
Doctrine as passed by Congress. 

Egypt rejected the UN plan for interim operation 
of Suez, and insisted that all tolls be paid to the 
Egyptian Canal Authority. President Nasir said that 
British and French ships would be allowed to transit 
the Canal if they paid tolls to Egypt. 

Mar. 10: UNEF troops used tear gas to quell Arabs riot- 
ing in Gaza for an Egyptian administration. 

Israel said that political asylum had been given to 
105 Arab families from the Gaza Strip. They were 
largely officials who had cooperated with the Israeli 
administration during the occupation. 

Mar. 11: Egypt informed the UN salvage fleet that 
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work could begin on raising the tug Edger Bonnet. 

Egypt accused the UNEF of exceeding its authority 
in Gaza and announced her intention of taking over 
the Strip immediately. President Nasir named Gen. 
Hasan ‘Abd al-Latif Governor of Gaza. 

Israel called for effective police action in the Strip 
and said the UN had the responsibility for preventing 
an Egyptian return to control there. 

The U.S. rejected a Soviet proposal for a 4-power 
declaration on the Middle East offered in February 
to the UN. The declaration would have barred mili- 
tary alliances, foreign bases, and arms shipments to 
the area. 

Mar. 12: Egypt told UN representative Bunche that she 
would not send an army of administrators into Gaza. 

James P. Richards, U.S. special ambassador to pre- 
sent the Eisenhower Doctrine to the Middle Eastern 
nations, left for the area. 

Mar. 13: The UNEF permitted the resumption of the 
12-man council that had governed Gaza during the 
Egyptian occupation. 

Arab residents of Gaza blew up rail and telephone 
links with Israel. 

Mar. 14: British Foreign Secretary Lloyd told the House 
of Commons that UNEF should administer the Gaza 
Strip until a permanent settlement could be negotiated. 

Egyptian civil administrators entered Gaza. 

Panama ordered ships of Panamanian registry to pay 
Suez tolls directly to Egypt. 

The U.S. contributed $8,042,000 to UNRWA. 

Mar. 15: Canadian External Affairs Secretary Pearson 
said that Canada might withdraw from UNEF if Egypt 
blocked the landing of Canadian reinforcements. 

Mar. 16: Egypt moved military units into Al Arish. 

An Arab resident of Gaza was killed near UN head- 
quarters. 

The Egyptian Navy began removing explosives from 
the sunken frigate Abukir, one of the last 2 remaining 
obstructions in the Suez Canal. UN salvage chief 
Wheeler said the Canal would be opened to full 
navigation Apr. 10. 

Mar. 18: An Israeli freighter, the Queen of Sheba, 
sailed down the Gulf of Aqaba to the Red Sea with- 
out interruption or incident. 

Egypt announced that UNEF would evacuate its 
headquarters and all occupied buildings in Gaza within 
48 hours. Egyptian military vehicles entered Gaza. 
The vanguard of 150 Canadian troops scheduled to 
reinforce the Canadian UNEF force arrived in Cairo. 
Israel seized 2 armed Arab infiltrators from the Gaza 
Strip. 

Mar. 19: Israel asked the U.S. to live up to its “moral 
commitments” in regard to UN control of Gaza. 

UN forces in cooperation with Egyptian police broke 
up an Egyptian narcotics ring in Sinai. 

Following a state visit to Saudi Arabia, Iran’s Shah 
Muhammad Reza and King Sa‘ud issued a joint com- 
munique stating that all international problems should 
be solved through peaceful means in accordance with 


the UN Charter. 
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The first food train to enter the Gaza Strip from 
Egypt since the Israeli invasion reached Gaza. 

Secretary General Hammarskjéld left New York for 
talks with President Nasir. 

Mar. 22: The U.S. offered to join the Military Com- 
mittee of the Baghdad Pact, but said it would not 
become a full member of the Pact. 

Mar. 23: Tradesmen in Gaza criticized the Egyptian 
civil administration for inflation and lack of supplies. 

Moscow Radio criticized the U.S. decision to join 
the Military Committee of the Baghdad Pact as danger- 
ous to the existence of Arab countries. 

Mar. 24: The Middle East press criticized the new U.S. 
link with the Baghdad Pact as indicative of an 
American intent to pursue Britain’s traditional Arab 
policy. 

Mar. 25: A small Danish freighter, the Brigitte Toft, 
passed through the Straits of Tiran and reached Elath, 
She was the third ship to do so in a wees. 

The Edgar Bonnet was raised from the Canal. 

Mar. 26: The U.S. announced that a project was under 
way to build an international pipeline for oil running 
from Iraq through Turkey to the Mediterranean. It 
would cost $500 million. 

Hammarskjéld concluded his talks with President 
Nasir with no officially announced agreement. 

Lebanon and Saudi Arabia said they had agreed 
that the Gulf of Aqaba and Straits of Tiran were 
purely Arab territorial waters. Saudi Arabia began 
moving troops into Aqaba under an agreement with 
Jordan. They would replace British troops evacuating 
Aqaba following termination of the Anglo-Jordanian 
treaty. 

Mar. 27: French Premier Mollet said France would back 
Israel’s right to answer with force any Egyptian 
attack in the Gulf of Aqaba or launched from the 
Gaza Strip. He spoke to the National Assembly. 

Mar. 28: The USSR warned France and Israel of heavy 
retaliation for any attack on Egypt. 

The State Department revealed President Nasir’s 
terms for operating the Canal. The Egyptian Suez 
Canal Authority would have full control over the 
Canal. Egypt would respect the 1888 Constantinople 
Convention; disputes arising between parties to it 
would be settled in accordance with the UN Charter 
or referred to the World Court; tolls would be levied 
in accordance with the 1936 agreement, and be pay- 
able to the Authority in advance at any bank author- 
ized by it; a Suez Canal Capital Land Development 
Fund would be established for developmental needs 
of the Canal, and 25% of all gross receipts paid into 
this fund; and the Authority would pay the Govern- 
ment of Egypt 5% of all gross receipts as “royalty.” 

Mar. 29: Israel announced that a plan for building a 
mined fence along the entire border of the Gaza Strip 
had been suggested by the UN. A similar suggestion 
was made in 1955. 

A convoy of 9 small freighters, ranging from 1800 
tons to 7061 tons, began a transit northward through 
the Suez Canal from Suez. All the ships paid tolls 
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to the Egyptian Suez Canal Authority as demanded. 

Mar. 30: President Nasir accused the U.S. of trying to 
starve the Egyptian people by refusing to sell them 
wheat. He also said that he would continue to bar 
Israeli shipping from the Suez Canal until the problem 
of Palestine Arab refugees was settled. 

Under an interim arrangement concluded between 
Egypt and the UN, UN troops began forming a 
Palestine Arab police force for joint patrolling of the 
Gaza Strip. 

Mar. 31: King Faysal of Iraq opened the Baghdad Pact 
nuclear research center in Baghdad. 

Israel said she was ready to negotiate with the 
Arab states on final adjustment of the status of the 
Palestine Arab refugees. 

The U.S. criticized Nasir’s proposals for operating 
the Suez Canal because they did not mention the 6 
principles agreed to Oct. 13 by Egypt, Britain and 
France as a basis of settlement. 


Aden 


(See also Yemen) 

1957 

Jan. 3: Yemeni troops armed with modern weapons 
made in Czechoslovakia gained ground in border at- 
tacks into Aden. 

Jan. 7: Britain admitted that RAF fighters had gone 
into action against invaders from Yemen. She denied 
that the planes had attacked towns in Yemen. 

Yemen’s chargé d’affaires in Cairo accused Britain 
of trying to occupy the Qataba and Al Beidha areas. 

Jan. 16: Britain announced that Yemeni attackers had 
been repulsed at 2 places in Aden, and that 22 non- 
commissioned officers of the Yemeni Army rebelled and 
refused to attack villages in the Shayib area. 

Jan. 21: A British communique said that about 250 
dissident tribesmen from Yemen invaded upper Yafa’i 
protectorate and withdrew after seizing 6 Yafa’i tribal 
leaders. The communique also stated that Shaykh Bin- 
Ahmad al-Awadhi, described as one of the main in- 
struments of Yemeni aggression, was killed Jan. 19 
at Attahbab village, Beihan state. 

RAF fighters drove off rebel tribesmen attacking a 
convoy south of Dhala. 

Jan. 23: Sharif Husayn Bin Ahmad Amr Muhsin, ruler 
of Beihan state, appealed to Britain for more reinforce- 
ments against Yemen. He said his state was in danger 
of being overrun, and that propaganda broadcasts had 
caused 300-350 of his tribesmen to go over to Yemen 
after being promised free arms, ammunition, and food. 

Feb. 4: Tribesmen ambushed a British force in Dhala 
State and caused several casualties. A column of re- 
inforcements was pinned down near Dhala town. 

Foreign Secretary Lloyd said that Britain might 
submit her dispute with Yemen over Aden to the UN. 

Feb. 11: The village of Danuba in Western Aden Pro- 
tectorate was destroyed by the RAF following ex- 
piration of a 48-hour ultimatum to dissident tribesmen 
to surrender the village, used as a base for raids. 

An Aden newspaper reported that the USSR had 
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offered to build modern harbors for Yemen on a 15- 
year repayment basis. 

Feb. 15: Two members of British security forces were 
killed in an operation against arms smugglers near 
Mis-hal village in Fadhli Sultanate. One smuggler was 
reported killed and some prisoners taken. 

25: A British jet pilot was killed in a plane 

crash while aiding ground operations against Yemeni 

troops. 


7 
Afghanistan 
(See also General, Cyprus) 

1957 

Jan. 17: A number of engineering concerns from various 
countries were invited to submit bids for the job of 
surveying transportation problems between Afghanistan 
and Pakistan. 

Jan. 30: The Senate of Kabul University recommended 
the establishment of an Institute of Economics in 
Kabul to help in the country’s economic growth. 

Feb. 4: The Afghan representative to the UN signed the 
Statute on Atomic Energy and deposited the instru- 
ment of ratification of Opium Control. 

Feb. 10: Radio Moscow inaugurated its Pushtu program. 

Two Afghan proposals were adopted by the Third 
Committee in the UN on the question of interim 
measures for the protection of human rights. 

Mar. 31: Premier Da’ud and U.S. Special Ambassador 
to the Middle East James P. Richards issued a joint 
communique expressing Afghan approval of the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. The communique declared that U.S.- 
Afghan cooperation would be continued without re- 
strictions and pledged both countries under the 
Doctrine to uphold the political independence and 
territorial integrity of each other. 


Algeria 
(See also Morocco, Syria, Tunisia) 

1957 

Jan. 3: Railway trafic between Algiers and Oran was 
interrupted by the derailment and attack on Jan. 2 
of an express train near Relizane, in which 5 Euro- 
peans were killed. 

Jan. 6: Foreign Minister Pineau of France said that the 
French delegation to the UN would withdraw fiom 
the debate if the Assembly voted to discuss French 
action in Algeria. The withdrawal would be temporary, 
he said, because France intended to remain in the UN. 

Jan. 7: France arrested and punished an unidentified 
French general for an alleged plot to replace the civil 
administration in Algeria by military rule. Newspapers 
identified him as Gen. Jacques Faure, assistant com- 
mander of the Algiers region. 

French police said they had broken up a Com- 
munist terror organization responsible for numerous 
attacks in the Algiers region. They announced arrest 
of ‘Abd al-Qadir Guerrouj, the leader, and 4 Euro- 
pean accomplices. 

Jan. 8: A French sweep in the Casbah netted 563 sus- 
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pects, 15 wanted for terrorism and 500 unemployed. 
Those without a known means of support were drafted 
for work on public improvement projects. 

Jan. 9: The French Government published a document 
reiterating the French contention that the UN was 
incompetent to deal with the Algerian problems and 
warning the UN to keep hands off Algeria. 

Jan. 10: Twenty French soldiers were killed in an am- 
bush near Marceau. Seventeen were wounded. 

Ambassador Dillon, speaking to the American Club 
in Paris, said that the U.S. had no 
replacing France in North Africa. 

Jan. 11: Algerian nationalist leaders in Morocco said that 
Premier Mollet’s program of a ceasefire in Algeria 
followed by election within 3 months of representa- 
tives from there who would negotiate offered no new 
way to settle the conflict. They said the statement 
did not mention Algerian independence and that a 
ceasefire would leave Algeria under the control of the 
French Army, which would supervise elections. 

Jan. 14: Former French Premier Mendes-France joined 
Premier Mollet in opposing UN action in Algeria. 
He blamed the French press for not presenting the 
Algerian issue fairly and intelligently. 

French troops killed 30 rebels near Mt. Djurdjura. 

Jan. 18: More than 70 rebel casualties were reported 
killed or wounded by French troops. 

French authorities announced strict measures to 
deal with a threatened 8-day general strike among 
Muslims in Algiers, and forestall terrorism. 

Jan. 21: Pierre Guillaumat, head of France’s Petroleum 
Research Bureau, predicted that the Sahara 
could fill all of her oil needs within 15 years. 

Clashes in the Kabylia range resulted in 74 rebels 
killed and 15 captured. The French lost 6 soldiers. 

Jan. 22: French officials in the Algerian Government 
charged that Algerian rebels were receiving arms and 
other assistance on an increasing scale from Morocco 
and Tunisia. The charges claimed instances of Algerian 
and Moroccan raids into Algerian territory from 
Moroccan bases, and that a radio station 95 miles 
south of Oujda, Morocco, was being used to maintain 
liaison with rebel bands in western Algeria. 

Jan. 23: Premier Mollet sent letters to leaders of all 
Parliamentary groups except the Communists and 
Poujadists, urging them to endorse his policy for 
settlement of the Algerian rebellion. 

Jan. 27: The French began circulating a statement at- 
tributed to an Algerian Communist leader, Larbi 
Bouhalli, to the effect that his party had agreed to 
cooperate with the Algerian Liberation Front. The 
statement was allegedly published in Neues Deutsch- 
land, organ of the Social Unity party in East Berlin. 

Jan. 28: Algerian Muslims began a country-wide general 
strike scheduled to last a week. About 50% of 
Algerian workers in France obeyed the strike, which 
was called by the National Liberation Front. 

Jam. 31: The French charged that U.S. Communists 
were helping Algerian nationalist representatives in 
New York. 
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Feb, 2: More than 70 persons were reported killed as 
rebels launched a wave of new attacks in Algeria. 
Feb. 3: Three separate bombings in Oran Department 
killed 7 Europeans and wounded 3 and 3 Muslims. 
Feb. 5: Ireland called on France to settle the Algerian 
problem outside the UN in a pattern similar to the 
one that brought Irish independence 

Britain. 

Feb. 6: The U.S. told the UN to avoid taking any 
action that would hamper a peaceful settlement of 
the Algerian revolt. U.S. policy was described by 
Ambassador Lodge as having two goals: an end to 
violence in Algeria, and a climate of opinion permit- 
ting the Algerians to work out a solution with the 
French which would satisfy their aspirations. 

Four Europeans were killed and 10 injured in west- 
ern Algeria. 

Feb. 7: France announced formal charges against 13 
French residents in Algiers for participation in an 
attempt to kill the commander-in-chief in Algeria in 
January. 

Cuba warned the UN that any resolution insisting 
on a French-arranged ceasefire and UN-supervised 
elections in Algeria would violate the UN Charter. 
Cuba said that such a resolution would set a danger- 
ous precedent, particularly in Latin America. 

Feb. 8: Fadhil al-Jamali, Iraqi representative at the UN, 
declared that French recognition of Algeria’s inde- 
pendence was a prerequisite to achievement of the 
Pineau plan for settling the Algerian problem. 

Feb, 9: French Foreign Minister Pineau assured the UN 
that France did not seek a military solution to the 
Algerian crisis. 

Feb. 10: Terrorist bombs caused 7 deaths and 40 persons 
wounded, all Europeans, at 2 Sunday football games. 
Three Muslims were killed and 5 hurt. 

Feb. 12: Clashes between French troops and rebels 
brought a total of 132 rebels killed in 24 hours, 
according to French reports. Five French were killed 
and 18 wounded in bombings outside of Algiers. 

Feb. 13: The UN General Assembly adopted 2 mild 
resolutions on Algeria, expressing hope that France and 
the Algerian nationalists would come to terms. The 
voting was 41-33 on the first resolution, and 37-27 
on the second. 

Feb. 15: The General Assembly finished its discussion 
of Algeria with unanimous adoption of a compromise 
resolution which did not mention self-determination 
or mandatory negotiations between France and Algeria. 

Seventy-three were killed and 4 wounded in violence 
in Algeria. French forces killed 60 rebels. 

Feb. 24: French authorities arrested 400 suspected Al- 
gerian nationalists in Algiers and Biskra. Army patrols 
reported finding a huge rebel arsenal in caves north 
of Batna, Constantine Department. 

Feb. 27: France announced the arrest of the principal 
leaders of the French section of the Algerian National 
Liberation Front, in Paris. Those arrested included 
Muh d Lebjaoui, who had been sent to France 


from Great 








to reorganize the rebel network there. 
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Algerian rebel leaders in Tunis said that their 
movement had developed into a well-organized force 
with a “war cabinet” and a force of 100,000 men. 

Feb. 28: Former Algerian Governor-General Soustelle 
urged the Government to set a deadline on its standing 
offer to the rebels for a ceasefire. 

French authorities were reported to have arrested 
Ben Mahdi Larbi, effective head of the Algerian re- 
bellion, and one of his top political aides. 

Mar. 1: A rebel band of about 500 ambushed a French 
convoy and killed 25 soldiers. Fifteen were hurt. 
Mar. 3: Nineteen French soldiers were killed and 113 
rebels also killed in scattered clashes in Algeria. 
Mar. 5: French authorities in Algiers indicted 10 French- 

men on charges of counter-terrorism. 

Captive rebel leader Ben Mahdi Larbi committed 
suicide in his cell in Algiers. 

Mar. 12: French officials said that Algeria faced a famine 
equal to the 1945 one, due to drought. Lack of rain 
since January destroyed the winter vegetable crop. 

Mar. 13: Marshal Pierre-Alphonse Juin, France’s leading 
military expert on North Africa, said a solution to 
the Algerian problem should be sought in a French 
federation. 

Mar. 14: The Ministry of Defense announced it would 
prosecute persons responsible for “a campaign of 
systematic disparagement” of the French Army’s be- 
havior in Algeria, especially the purported “‘Nazi-type” 
methods of repression on unarmed Muslims. 

Mar. 15: Forty-three rebels were reported killed. 

Mar. 17: Thirty-six rebels were killed in mop-up oper- 
ations, 20 in a forest near Constantine. 

French authorities in Oran said that 3 Muslim 
crew members on a small French trawler admitted 
killing their 5 European crewmates in an attempt to 
seize the ship and use her to smuggle arms to the 
Algerian rebels. They were unable to steer the ship 
and it was found adrift off the Moroccan coast and 
towed to Malaga, Spain, where police found the 
Muslims and returned them to French custody. 

Mar. 18: The French Ministry of National Defense be- 
gan prosecution of Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber, 
editor of L’Express, for publishing a series of articles 
describing alleged excesses in military actions against 
Algerian rebels. The case was brought under the 
treason section of the Penal Code, for writings calcu- 
lated to undermine Army morale. 

Mar. 21: Minister Residing in Algeria Lacoste said that 
the defeat of the nationalist rebellion was not far off. 
He said the rebels had lost the initiative and the mass 
of Muslims were coming over to the French side. 

Mar. 22: Lamine Debbaghine, a leader of the Algerian 
National Liberation Front, said in Tunis that French 
recognition of Algerian independence was a precondi- 
tion for peace. 

Mar. 24: French troops killed 270 rebels in a 2-day 
period. Five French soldiers were killed in an ambush 
near Affreville. 

Mar. 27: French banking interests formed a company 
to exploit oil and mineral resources of France’s Sahara 
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regions, scene of recent important discoveries. 

Mar. 28: Gen. Jacques Paris de Bollardiére, commander 
of the eastern sector of the Atlas Mts. in Algeria, 
resigned his command in protest against the methods 
used in repression of Algerian rebels. 

Jacob Choukroun, Grand Rabbi of Medea, south 
of Algiers, died of wounds inflicted Mar. 27 at the 
entrance to the Medea synagogue. 

Mar. 29: Premier Mollet received a vote of confidence 
from the National Assembly on his Algerian policy 
by a vote of 221-188, with 111 abstentions. 

Mar. 30: French rightwingers demonstrated in Paris in 
support of the Army’s Algerian methods. Several 
youths were injured. 


Cyprus 
(See also Turkey) 

1957 

Jan. 1: Discussions continued between Archbishop Ma- 
karios and British officials on the Seychelles Islands, 
site of the Archbishop’s exile, on Britain’s proposals 
for self-government for Cyprus. 

Jan. 2: Charles Foley, editor of The Times of Cyprus, 
was fined £50 for having published a statement preju- 
dicial to the maintenance of public order in Cyprus. 
The charge grew out of reports carried by the Times 
after EOKA gunmen killed 13 persons in a single 
week of November. 

Jan. 5: Four British soldiers were wounded in a bomb 
explosion near their jeep, in an area north of Paphos. 

Jan. 15: Hooded gunmen shot and killed a Greek Cypri- 
ote at Psymolophou, near Nicosia, in a cafe. 

Greek Foreign Minister Averoff arrived in New 
York to lead his country’s delegation to the UN and 
present the Greek case for Cyprus to the Assembly. 

Jan. 18: A British soldier was wounded by a bomb in 
his car in the Limassol police station yards. 

Jan. 20: Revenge fires set in Nicosia by Turkish youth 
gangs threatened to destroy much of the town. The 
fires were set in revenge for the Jan. 19 slaying of 
a Turkish Cypriote auxiliary policeman. 

Twenty Cypriotes, 10 of them suspected terrorists 
and the rest Communists, were released from deten- 
tion by order of Governor Harding. 

Jan. 22: Greek officials charged that fires set by Turkish 
gangs in Nicosia on Jan. 20 were done with the 
connivance of the British Government. They said 
samples of the stationery used by the Turkish Cypriote 
underground organization Volkan to warn the Greek 
Cypriote community of its intent to use violence were 
the same as that used by the British colonial govern- 
ment. 

Jan. 24: Two leaders of the EOKA central command 
were killed and 20 others captured by British troops. 
Among those captured were Polycarpos Georghadjis 
and Argyrios Karademas, close lieutenants of Col. 
George Grivas. 

Jan. 25: One Briton was killed and another wounded 
in a renewal of anti-British terrorism after a 10-day 
lull. Meanwhile Greek Cypriotes in Nicosia, Limassol, 
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and at British bases at Akrotiri and Episkopi pro- 
longed their general strike in protest against a British 
announcement that operations had netted half of the 
“hard core” of EOKA leaders. 

The Greek Parliament unanimously approved a reso- 
lution calling for a UN police force to be sent to 
Cyprus. 

Jan. 26: Greek Cypriotes carried their general strike 
into a second day. Pleas by mayors of most cities 
for an end to the strike because of its effect on the 
island’s economy went unheeded. 

Feb. 2: Three British soldiers and 5 Turk Cypriote 
policemen were injured in bomb attacks at Messoyi 
in Paphos district and in Famagusta. 

Feb. 3: Turkish Cypriotes rioted in Famagusta and in- 
jured 12 Greek Cypriotes. Several buildings were 
damaged, including a municipal hospital and clinic. 

Feb. 4: A curfew was clamped on Famagusta. One of 
the Greek Cypriotes injured in rioting the previous 
day died. The hundredth British soldier to be killed 
since the start of terrorism by EOKA 22 months 
previously died in an ambush near Akhna village. 

Feb. 5: A round-up in 39 villages netted 189 terrorists, 
mostly village group leaders, and arms. 

Feb. 7: Two terrorists were killed and a large arms 
cache uncovered in Enkomi, a suburb of Nicosia. 

Feb. 11: An island-wide strike by Greek Cypriotes in 
protest against Lord Radcliffe’s constitutional pro- 
posals was called by PEKA, political arm of EOKA. 
Schoolchildren circulated PEKA leaflets to shopkeepers 
ordering them to stay shut “or else.” 

Feb. 14: All activity in Greece ceased between noon 
and 1 p.m. in a demonstration of sympathy with 
aspirations of Cypriotes for self-government. 

Feb. 17: Patrols killed 1 Greek Cypriote and wounded 
3 in Limassol. 

Feb. 18: A weekend operation by Royal Marine units 
on Mt. Olympus near Platres resulted in the death 
of 2 leading EOKA members and the capture of a 
third, Stylianos Lenas, “Public Enemy No. 3.” 

Feb. 19: Greece charged in the UN that Britain had 
made fake deliveries of arms to Cyprus in ships that 
were conveniently captured by British naval vessels, 
in order to involve the Greek Government in the 
support of terrorism on the island. Foreign Minister 
Averoff promised to make public documents in which 
witnesses were quoted to the effect that they had 
been approached by British agents to help. 

A proposal by the Labor Party that Archbishop 
Makarios be released from exile was rejected by 307 
to 253 in the House of Commons. 

A general strike paralyzed major towns in Cyprus. 

British authorities announced detention of 7 Ortho- 
dox priests from the Troodos Mtns. area on charges 
of “covering up” EOKA members in their villages. 

Feb. 21: A new proposal offered to the UN by Panama 
called for a 5-nation commission to review the Cyprus 
issue. 


Feb. 22: The UN voted 76 to 0 to approve resumption 
of negotiations between Britain, Greece, and Turkey 
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on Cyprus. The resolution was introduced by India. 
Panama and Afghanistan abstained. 

Police restrained 1000 demonstrators from assaulting 
the British consulate in Salonika. 10 were hurt. 

Frixos Lambrou, a 17-year-old Greek Cypriote, was 
sentenced to death for wounding a British officer. 

Feb. 26: The UN General Assembly adopted without 
debate an Indian compromise plan calling for a “‘peace- 
ful, democratic and just” solution to the Cyprus 
issue. Afghanistan abstained. 

Feb. 27: Britain announced that new regulations were 
being prepared by Governor Harding to abolish the 
death penalty in Cyprus for possession of explosive 
materials other than bombs and to reduce the term 
of imprisonment for life for less serious cases of 
consorting with terrorists. 

Mar. 3: Gregoris Afxentiou, second in command of 
EOKA, was killed by British troops in the Troodos 
Mts. 

Mar. 4: EOKA published a leaflet denying British con- 
tentions that the underground organization was crum- 
bling. It said the campaign for uniting Cyprus with 
Greece could not be put down because it was rooted 
in the wishes of all Greeks. 

Mar. 7: British troops killed 2 Greek Cypriote gunmen 
in a duel near Dhala village, western Cyprus. 

The Mayor of Famagusta and 9 Greek Cypriote 
lawyers were acquitted on charges of taking part in 
an illegal strike in February. 

Mar. 8: Colonial Secretary Lennox-Boyd said that the 
Government was detaining 36 Orthodox priests in 
Cyprus in connection with the revolt there. 

Mar. 9: The Greek population of Nicosia marked the 
anniversary of Makarios’ deportation with a strike. 

Mar. 13: Evangoras Pallikarides, a 19-year-old Greek 
Cypriote, was hanged for having carried a pistol. He 
was the youngest Cypriote executed since the start 
of terrorism two years previously. 

Mar. 14: Leaders of EOKA offered to suspend opera- 
tions as soon as Archbishop Makarios was returned 
from exile on the Seychelles Islands. The offer was 
made in leaflets scattered in Nicosia. A previous leaflet 
had called for a protest strike by Greek Cypriotes over 
the execution of Pallikarides the day before. 

Mar. 15: Prime Minister MacMillan held a special Cabi- 
net meeting to discuss the EOKA truce offer. 

Cyprus passed a full day without a terrorist act. 

British forces captured Aristidou Droushiotis, one 
of the last of the EOKA leaders still at large. 

Mar. 21: The All-Cyprus Conciliation Committee of 
Parliament disapproved the Government's proposed 
solution of the Cyprus problem, on grounds that 
Greece had already rejected it. 

Mar. 22: British troops and security police seized EOKA 
district leader Christou Rossides, Petrakis Michalakis, 
and 2 other hard-core EOKA members. 

Mar. 25: British troops used clubs and tear gas to break 
up Cypriote rallies celebrating OIXE (Greek Inde- 
pendence) Day. 

The Cabinet held a special meeting to discuss the 
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means of dealing with the situation on Cyprus. 

Mar. 28: Britain released Archbishop Makarios after he 
issued a statement calling for an end to violence in 
Cyprus. He was permitted to go anywhere except to 
the island colony. Released with him were Bishop 
Kyprianos of Kyrenia, Polycarpos Ioannides, secretary 
to the Bishop, and Papastavros Papa-Agathangelou, a 
Cypriote priest. 

The Marquess of Salisbury resigned from the Cab- 
inet in protest against the release of Makarios. He 
said the release would endanger Britain’s good relations 
with Turkey. 

Mar. 29: Governor Sir John Harding offered Col. George 
Grivas, leader of EOKA, and his associates, safe con- 
duct if they would leave Cyprus. 

Emergency regulations and a curfew for males under 
27 were reimposed following demonstrations in Nicosia 
by Greek Cypriotes calling for the return of Arch- 
bishop Makarios. 

Makarios declared he would not enter into negoti- 
ations with Britain over the future of Cyprus until 
he was allowed to return to the island. 

Mar. 31: Congregations shouted anti-British slogans at 
memorial ceremonies for 56 Greek Cypriotes slain in 
the 2-year-old struggle against British rule. 


Egypt 

(See also General, Ethiopia, Israel, Jordan, Palestine Prob- 

lem, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, Yemen) 

1957 

Jan. 2: The British Foreign Office said that it regarded 
the 1954 Anglo-Egyptian treaty as being still in force. 
It said that it had not received any communication 
from anyone regarding Egypt’s abrogation of the 
treaty. 

Al Gumburiyah said talks would begin soon on the 
unification of Egypt and Syria. 

Jan. 4: Press censorship was lifted in Egypt. It had been 
imposed two months previously. 

Jan. 7: The Minister of Finance and Economy abolished 
fixed minimum prices on the Cairo and Alexandria 
stock exchanges, leaving it to the commissions of the 
2 exchanges to fix limits to daily fluctuations. 

Jan. 10: Minister of Supply Estino said he was seizing 
all rice in the possession of wholesalers and mills to 
prevent hoarding and artificial price increases, since 
the government had decided to export 300,000 tons 
in 1957 compared to 240,000 tons in 1956. 

Jen. 11: Egypt accused Israel of murdering more than 
8000 Arab youths in the Gaza Strip. 

Jan. 12: Former Conservative M. P. Cyril Banks said 
after interviews with President Nasir that Nasir would 
welcome “a new Prime Minister” because the change 
would enable Britain and Egypt to reopen negotiations 
on a variety of subjects. 

Jan. 15: The Government announced “Egyptianization” 
of all British and French banks and insurance com- 
panies in Egypt. All other foreign banks and insurance 
companies would be given $ years to “Egyptianize” 
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under the terms of the decree, which was to go into 
effect Jan. 16. Under the terms of the decree private 
shareholders would retain their stocks in companies 
as long as they were Egyptian citizens born in Egypt. 
All directors would also have to be citizens. Foreign 
capital of those companies was to continue to be 
regulated under existing laws. Another decree required 
all agents representing foreign manufacturers in Egypt 
to be Egyptian citizens. Minister of Finance Qaysuni 
announced the formation of an Economic Organization 
which would control the assets of all these companies. 

Jan. 16: Egypt defended her seizure of the assets of 
British and French banks on grounds they had “been 
at war with us” and had discriminated against Egyp- 
tians in making loans. 

Jan. 17: President Nasir made his first public comment 
on the Eisenhower Doctrine. He said certain parts 
were “vague.” 
pro-West. 

Jan. 21: Nearly 1000 Jews left Egypt on the Egyptian 
ship Misr. Most were stateless persons going to Israel 
either to live or obtain Israeli passports. 

Jan. 22: A Government order banned the showing of a 
Soviet film, “Mother,” as too propagandistic. 

Jan, 23: Egypt announced that all imports from the U.S. 
would be canceled unless the exporters accepted pay- 
ment in Egyptian pounds. 

Jan. 25: Egyptian newspapers reported that Egypt had 
agreed to exchange £E12,000,000 worth of cotton for 
Soviet steel and agricultural equipment. 

Jan. 26: Muhammad Abu Nusayr, Minister of Commerce, 
denied press reports of the Soviet-Egyptian deal. 

Jan. 29: The Ministry of Finance announced that £E40 
million had been allocated for imports for the first 3 
months of 1957. 

Jan. 30: The Government announced the federation of 
17 trade unions with a total membership of 242,000 
into one unit under the chairmanship of Anwar Salama, 
leader of the oil workers union. 

Edward Greenwood, a Seattle businessman, said at 
a Cairo press conference that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment had approved a 30-year investment plan submit- 
ted by him as chairman of “the Middle East Settlement 
Committee” comprising U.S. financial groups. 

Jan. 31: President Nasir signed laws providing for “Egyp- 
tianization” of all foreign banks and insurance com- 
panies, including 2 U.S. concerns. 

Feb. 3: The newspaper Al Sha‘b announced that a poll 
of its readers on the Eisenhower Doctrine had resulted 
in 3 votes for it and 68,342 against it. 

Feb. 5: The Red Cross announced completion of the re- 
patriation of 5,500 Egyptian prisoners taken by Israeli 
forces during their invasion of Egypt. 

Feb. 7: Egypt and Jordan agreed to allow each other’s 
fishermen to fish in either country’s waters in the Gulf 
of Aqaba. 

Egypt announced formation of an oil company to 
exploit certain areas of Egypt’s deserts for oil. 

Doria Shafiq, leader of the Egyptian feminist move- 
ment, began a hunger strike demanding “an end to the 


He said he was neither pro-East nor 
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dictatorial regime in Egypt” and immediate withdrawal 
of Israeli troops from Egyptian soil. 

The public prosecutor demanded the death penalty 
for 2 Britons and 9 others charged with spying. 

Feb, 11: President Nasir charged that “Imperialists” were 
trying to divide the Arab World and defeat Arab 
nationalism. 

Feb. 14: The Cairo spy trial was postponed until Feb. 
25 to permit defense lawyers to study prosecution 
evidence. 

Feb. 17: Feminist leader Doria Shafiq ended her fast. 

Feb. 19: About £E500,000 worth of goods exhibited at 
the Russian industrial fair in Cairo in January were 
given to Egypt. 

Feb. 20: The Finance Ministry canceled all import per- 
mits issued before Jan. 9, and published a directive 
requiring Egyptian importers to deal directly with for- 
eign exporters, with the latter agreeing to accept pay- 
ment in Egyptian pounds. 

The public prosecutor said he would demand the 
death penalty for only 2 of the 4 British subjects sched- 
uled to go on trial for espionage. They were James 
Swinburn and James Zarb. 

President Nasir called an emergency meeting of his 
Cabinet to discuss the growing crisis over Israel's re- 
fusal to withdraw from the Gaza strip and the Gulf 
of Aqaba area. 

Feb. 22: A Soviet oil tanker went aground outside Alex- 
andria Harbor. 

Feb. 26: Palestinian Arab reservists clashed with Egyp- 
tian soldiers and police in Ma‘di, a Cairo suburb. Five 
persons were killed and two wounded. The Government 
described the incident as merely a “soldiers’ brawl,” 
without any political motive. 

Mar. 5: President Nasir decreed an end to general mo- 
bilization. 

Mar. 10: The Ministry of Interior released the text of the 
law governing membership in the National Assembly. 
Under the law the Assembly would be composed of 
350 members, representing 350 constituents, and elected 
by secret ballot. No member of the Assembly would 
be allowed to hold any other public post. 

Egypt and Czechoslovakia completed an expanded 
trade agreement, establishing a total exchange of goods 
between the two countries at £E 50 million before 
1958. 

Mar. 13: Egypt’s Suez Canal Authority took its first tran- 
sit toll in 19 weeks. The toll was paid by the Lebanese 
motor vessel, ‘Abd Al-Qadir. 

Mar. 14: The Soviet Union agreed to deliver 500,000 
tons of oil to Egypt in exchange for Egyptian goods 
under an agreement signed in Cairo. 

Mar. 18: The Finance Minister banned dealings with 15 
foreign concerns including the American International 
Latex Company because they were doing business with 
Israel. 


Ethiopia 


1957 
Feb. &: Ethiopia contributed $10,000 to the UN for as- 
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sistance in its measures to aid Hungarian refugees. 

Feb. 15: Emperor Haile Selassie accused Egypt of trying 
to stir up the large Muslim minority in Ethiopia with 
the intent of subverting the kingdom. The Emperor said 
that there had been considerable slackening of Egyptian 
propaganda since the Suez crisis, but that it still con- 
tinued. The Emperor added that the Eisenhower plan 
would help maintain peace in the Middle East. 

Mar. 11: Vice President Nixon arrived in Addis Ababa 
for a State visit. 

Mar. 12: The U.S. announced a request to Ethiopia for 
authority to establish an Air Force communications cen- 
ter there and obtain anchorage facilities at the port of 
Massawa on the Red Sea. 


India (Kashmir) 


(See also General, Cyprus, Pakistan, Syria) 

1957 

Jan. 6: Bakshi Ghulam Muhammad, Prime Minister of In- 
dian-held Kashmir, charged that Pakistan was preparing 
an invasion by 40 battalions of her tribal warriors. He 
said Pakistan would announce that the tribesmen were 
becoming restive; then they would cross the border in 
civilian dress. 

Jan. 13: India opened the Hirakud Dam project on the 
Mahanadi River in Orissa. 

Jan. 14: India announced it would establish diplomatic re- 
lations with Morocco. 

Jan. 21: Prime Minister Nehru and Syrian president Shukri 
al-Quwwatli issued a joint statement at the conclusion 
of talks between the 2 leaders in New Delhi. The state- 
ment opposed a “military approach” to the solution of 
Middle Eastern problems. It criticized the Baghdad Pact, 
but did not mention the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

Jan. 20: India inaugurated free Asia’s first nuclear reactor, 
at a site near Bombay. 

Jan. 15: Shaykh Muhammad Abdullah, former pro-Indian 
leader of Kashmir who was imprisoned in 1953 by 
Indian authorities there, sent a letter from prison to 
members of the Security Council charging India with 
violent repression of Kashmiri freedom. The letter was 
reportedly smuggled out of Kashmir and transmitted by 
members of Abdullah’s regime in exile in Ceylon. The 
handwritten letter accused India of conspiracy with re- 
gard to Abdullah’s own imprisonment, and said he had 
been under detention without trial and without even a 
charge since 1953. It stated that India had consistently 
opposed the wishes of the majority in Kashmir for an 
opportunity to decide their own destiny. 

India and Pakistan began trade talks. 

Jan. 23: India told the Security Council she had no inten- 
tion of agreeing to a UN plebiscite for Kashmir. Krishna 
Menon said that a plebiscite was impossible since under 
the Indian Constitution Kashmir could not secede and 
join another nation. 

Jan. 24: The Security Council by a 10-0 vote called again 
for a plebiscite in Kashmir. The vote followed a 2-day 
speech by Menon defending India’s thesis that Kashmir 
was an integral part of India, according to the 1947 
instrument of accession. 
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Jan. 26: The Kashmir Constituent Assembly was dissolved 
and the new Constitution went into effect as India for- 
mally established accession of the state. 

Jan. 28: President Prasad signed an ordinance depriving 
Pakistani citizens of automatic exemption, as Common- 
wealth subjects, from laws regulating the entry, move- 
ment and registration of foreigners in India. 

Jan, 31: Nehru criticized the Security Council for its 
“casual” handling of the Kashmir problem. 

Feb. 3: Nehru said India would never allow UN troops 
to be stationed in Kashmir. He said Kashmir was sov- 
ereign Indian territory and that no foreign soldiers 
would be tolerated on Indian soil. 

Feb. 6: Bakshi Ghulam Muhammad, Prime Minister of 
Indian-held Kashmir, admitted that a letter written by 
the imprisoned Shaykh Muhammad Abdullah to the UN 
was authentic. 

Feb. 7: Prime Minister Nehru accused the U.S. of aggra- 
vating the Kashmir problem by “dumping arms and 
ammunition” in Pakistan. He said the Kashmir problem 
had become more complicated because of an increase 
in the armed forces of Azad Kashmir, and the recent 
“unhappy” resolution of the Security Council calling for 
maintenance of the status quo in Kashmir. 

Feb. 8: Krishna Menon told the Security Council that In- 
dia would accept a plebiscite in Kashmir if Pakistan 
troops were withdrawn. 

Feb. 21: Nehru said that India would not allow foreign 
troops on her soil under any circumstances. 

Feb. 24: The national election in India began. 

Feb. 25: One person was killed and 15 injured in election 
clashes between rival political groups in Bangalore. 

Voters in Bihar, Orissa and Assam went to the polls. 

Mar. 3: Nehru’s Congress Party won 249 out of 319 seats 
in the State Assembly elections. 

Mar. 4: Nehru declared that the UN resolution on Kash- 
mir was a move by the U.S. and Britain to support 
Pakistan because of her Baghdad Pact membership. 

The Congress Party victory in election to the State 
Legislative Assembly in Bombay supported the Govern- 
ment’s decision to create a bi-lingual Bombay state in- 
corporating Marathi- and Gujarathi-speaking areas. 

Thirty-five members of the Kashmir National Con- 
ference were elected unopposed to the State Legislative 
Assembly. Bakshi Ghulam Muhammad, Prime Minister 
and President of the National Conference, was one of 
those elected. 

Mar. 11: Nehru was reelected to Parliament by nearly 
100,000 votes in Allahabad constituency. 

Mar. 13: The Congress Party gained control of Mysore, 
Madras, and Uttar Pradash states. 

Mar. 14: The national elections ended. About 45 million 
votes were counted. The Congress Party won all states 
except for Kerala, won by the Communists. 

Mar. 15: Krishna Menon was elected to Parliament from 
his North Bombay constituency. 

Mar 19: India protested to Pakistan over violation of In- 
dian air space by Pakistani aircraft. No details were 
given. 

Mar. 22: Gunnar Jarring arrived in New Delhi for talks 
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with Indian leaders on the future status of Kashmir. 

Mar. 23: Ten Opposition politicians who had found diffi- 
culty in getting permits to go to Kashmir were cleared 
by the Kashmir Government and left. 

Mar. 28: The newly-elected Indian Parliament dissolved 
until May. The Congress Party won a majority. 

Mar 29: Prime Minister Nehru was elected Congress Party 
leader in Parliament, thus making him Prime Minister 
for another 5 years. 

Mar. 30: Kashmir began voting for 8 remaining seats in 
the state legislature. In previous balloting the National 
Party headed by Prime Minister Bakshi Ghulam Mu- 
hammad won a majority, most of its legislators being 
returned unopposed and 9 out of 12 nominations for 
opposition Socialists having been declared invalid. 


Iran 


(See also General) 

1957 

Jan. 3: The House International Operations sub-committee 
in hearings criticized the administration of U.S. aid to 
Iran as “loose” and “slipshod.” It said that the aid pro- 
gram to Iran, originally conceived as an ad hoc method 
of keeping the Iranian economy afloat during the oil 
crisis caused by nationalization of the industry in 1951, 
had been kept at the same high level even after Iran 
had regained her oil revenues. 

A military court sentenced Lt. Shapur Vatanpur to 
death for spying for the USSR. 

Jan. 6: Tehran newspapers welcomed the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine as a decisive step toward settlement of the problems 
of the Middle East. 

Jan. 8: Fifty-two men were arrested in Azerbaijan on 
charges of smuggling and distributing arms in that prov- 
ince. 

Jan. 12: A Government report stated that the USSR had 
offered Iran economic and technical aid. 

Jan. 20: Twelve Soviet parliamentarians arrived in Iran on 
an official visit. 

Jan 24: The House International Operations sub-commit- 
tee issued its official report criticizing the aid program 
to Iran, and recommending discharge of the officials 
responsible. 

Jan. 25: The State Department, replying to House criti- 
cism of aid to Iran, said that U.S. aid had stabilized 
the country and helped enable it to exercise strong 
leadership in the Middle East. 

Jan. 27: The World Bank announced a loan of $75 mil- 
lion to be granted to Iran to finance a variety of proj- 
ects for the development of agriculture, transport, 
electric power, industry, and social service. The loan 
would be repayable with 5% interest between March, 
1959, and September, 1962. It would not be tied to 
any specific project, and would be repaid out of oil 
revenues. 

Feb. 6: Seven were killed and many persons injured in 
riots in Abadan following a police search of the bazaar 
for smuggled goods. 

Feb. 26: The USSR announced adjustment of the Soviet- 
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Iranian frontier, demarcating it over a stretch of 
nearly 1250 miles. 

Mar. 12: The Shah left for a state visit to Saudi Arabia. 

Mar. 17: A Soviet Ilyushin-14 transport plane arrived 
in Tehran as a gift from Russia to the Shah. 

Mar. 19: The Shah pardoned 110 “repentant” officers 
serving prison terms for participation in a Communist 
conspiracy in the Iranian armed forces. 

Mar. 24: Two U.S. aid officials were murdered by bandits 
in an ambush near Khash, in southeastern Iran near 
the Pakistan border. Two Iranian guards with them 
were also killed, and the wife of one of the officials 
apparently kidnapped. The two were Kevin Carroll, 
an ICA advisor for the Kerman area, and Brewster 
Wilson, a block development specialist for the Near 
East Foundation on contract to ICA. Iranian police 
said the bandit leader was Dadshah, a notorious outlaw 
with a small following who had been active in south- 
eastern Iran in previous years. 

Mar. 27: Italy confirmed that the Government-owned 
National Hydrocarbons Authority (E.N.I1.) was nego- 
tiating with Iran for oil concessions in the Qum region. 

Mar. 28: Police and camel troops followed the track of 
bandits who killed 2 U.S. aid officials Mar. 24, in search 
of Mrs. Anita Carroll, who police theorized was being 
transported by the bandits to the Persian Gulf to be 
sold as a slave. 

Mar. 29: The Government offered immunity to the ban- 
dit captors of Mrs. Anita Carroll if they returned her 
unharmed. The U.S. Embassy in Tehran offered a ran- 
som for her safe return. 

Mar. 31: The body of Mrs. Carroll was found 2 miles 
from the scene of the murder of her husband and 3 
other men on Mar. 24. She had been shot. 


Iraq 


(See also General, Algeria, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria) 
1957 
Jan. 6: The Basra Petroleum Company announced it had 
achieved an export goal of 8 million tons of crude 
oil from southern Iraq in 1956. 
The Iraqi Army celebrated its 35th birthday with 
a parade in Baghdad displaying its new equipment, 
much of it received as U.S. military aid. 
Jan. 


Iraq received 28 more Centurion tanks from 
Britain. 

King Faysal ordered the execution of 2 men con- 
victed of organizing a mutiny at Kut al-Hay. 

Jan. 10: Health authorities reported that there had been 
almost 2500 cases of smallpox in Iraq since the start 
of an epidemic in May, at Erbil. 

Jan. 14: Parliament voted 92 to 10 to cable a protest 
to Syria against the Damascus conspiracy trial. 

Jan. 15: Iraq became the 76th country to sign the 
International Atomic Energy Agency statute. 

Feb. 3: Finance Minister Khalil Kanna announced that 
1957 budget expenditures would be 70,566,000 dinars 
and income 68,404,000 dinars. He predicted that a 
land tax and other legislation would be introduced 
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to reduce a budgetary deficit anticipated at 10 million 
dinars for the year. 

Feb. 4: Crown Prince ‘Abd al-Ilah arrived in the U.S. 
for a state visit. 

Feb. 5: The Crown Prince held talks with President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles on the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine and increased arms for Iraq. 

Feb. 13: Minister of Interior Sa‘id al-Qazzaz said that 
35 persons from ocher Arab countries had been de- 
ported from Iraq for endangering the state. 

Feb. 17: Minister of Economy Nadhim al-Pachachi said 
that Iraq was planning to lay a pipeline linking her 
northern and southern oilfields and carrying oil to the 
Kuwait port of Ahmadi. He added that Iraq would 
not agree to the transfer from the Arab countries of 
any of her present pipelines. 

Feb. 21: Parliament gave Premier Nuri al-Sa‘id’s govern- 
ment a vote of confidence by a 79-14 vote. 

Feb. 23: The Government asked the Chamber of Depu- 
ties to postpone its foreign policy debate until current 
political developments were clarified. 

Feb. 25: Interior Minister al-Qazzaz said in Parliament 
that Iraq had been in a state of war with Communism 
since the Suez Canal Company had been nationalized. 
He disclosed that casualties in the November demon- 
strations at Mosul, Najaf, and Kut al-Hay were 11 
civilians and 3 policemen killed and 30 civilians and 
47 policemen injured. 

Mar. 3: Crown Prince ‘Abd al-Ilah left Rabat after a 
five-day state visit to Morocco. 

Mar. 7: Work resumed in the Kirkuk oilfields after Iraq 
Petroleum Company officials learned of Syria’s agree- 
ment to permit reopening of the pipeline to the 
Mediterranean. 

Mar. 13: The first oil to flow through the IPC pipeline 
across Syria from Kirkuk since the November sabotage 
of the line reached Baniyas, Syria. 

Mar. 25: Iraq and the Sudan issued a joint communique 
stating that the 2 countries had reached complete 
agreement on political, economic, and cultural re- 
lations. 

King Faysal opened 2 new bridges across the Tigris 
in Baghdad, and a new pumping station to drain 
irrigated land at Saklawiyah near Baghdad, to mark 
the start of Iraq Development Week. 

Mar. 26: The greater Musaiyib project opened. One of 
several desert reclamation projects, it would enable 
between 3000 and 5000 families to settle on newly 
irrigated and drained land, 60 km. south of Baghdad. 

Mar. 27: A cotton spinning factory opened in Mosul. 
When in full production it would provide a third of 
Iraq’s cotton textile needs (20 million square meters 
a year). 


Israel 
(See also General, Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, Pelestine 
Problem, Saudi Arabia) 
1957 
Jan. 4: Israel’s naval force off Elath was reinforced by 
the addition of the first of 2 motor torpedo boats 














brought from the Mediterranean on tank transporters. 

Jan. 6: Israeli newspapers were critical of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine for the Middle East as threatening new com- 
petition between the U.S. and the USSR. 

Jan. 9: Two Zionist organizations in the U.S. merged. 
They were the Mizrachi Organization of America, the 
religious body of American Zionism, and the Hapoel 
Hamizrachi, the religious-labor Zionist body. The 
merger was announced at a joint convention in At- 
lantic City. The new organization would be known 
as the American Religious Zionist Organization. Its 
purpose was described as the strengthening of Ortho- 
dox Jewish life in the U.S. and the coordination of 
Zionist activities. 

Jan. 12: Israel’s population at the end of 1956 was set 
at 1,872,000. 

Jan. 15: A spokesman for the National Economic Coun- 
cil, a private group, urged Congress to cut off all aid 
to Israel in order to promote peace in the Middle East. 

The Department of Agriculture authorized Israel to 
buy up to $1,900,000 worth of U.S. corn under an 
agreement signed in September, 1956. 

Jan. 20: Lessing Rosenwald, former president of the 
American Council for Judaism, and a leading Ameri- 
can anti-Zionist, left Israel after a week’s visit. He 
stated that he was still convinced that the Zionist 
movement was wrong, but that he was not opposed 
to the state of Israel as such. He described his visit 
to Israel as a private one. 

Jan. 24: Israel announced that the leader of the Coptic 
Christian community there, Egyptian-born Archiman- 
drite Yoakim al-Antoni, had been detained by police 
on Nov. 14 on charges of spying for Egypt. The 
announcement said he would be tried soon. 

Jen. 27: An Arab villager was killed and many others 
hurt in a brawl following a soccer match at Salassa, 
an all-Arab village in northern Israel. 

The Cabinet voted to start commercial and agri- 
cultural development in the Gaza Strip. Premier Ben- 
Gurion was absent from the meeting due to illness. 

Feb. 4: The cost of living rose again in Israel. Gasoline 
prices rose from 60c to 70c a gallon; kerosene from 
16c to 20c. The Government introduced legislation to 
extend gas rationing for 6 months. 

Feb. 6: Israel canceled her order for 24 Canadian Sabre 
jet fighters. 

Feb. 7: The USSR announced the cutting off of oil 
supplies to Israel because of her “aggressive action” 
against Egypt. 

Feb. 9: Mass rallies in Israel organized by the political 
parties in the Government coalition protested UN 
demands for the withdrawal of Israeli troops from 
the Gaza Strip and the Sinai shore of the Gulf of 
Aqaba. Resolutions were read publicly denouncing the 
“strangulation policy” of the UN. 

Feb. 13: Israel announced that she expected to complete 
an oil pipeline from Elath to the Mediterranean by 
the end of March. An 8-inch section from Elath to 
Beersheba was described as nearly finished, leaving a 
12-inch section from Beersheba to Ascalon to be 
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completed. The completion would enable Israel to 
transport all the oil needed for internal use without 
using the Suez Canal. 

Feb. 16: The Jewish Agency stated that it expected 
more than 100,000 immigrants during 1957 into Israel. 
The original estimate was 70,000. 

Feb. 24: Walter Eytan, Director General of the Foreign 
Ministry, said that if the UN voted sanctions against 
Israel she would not regard it as an impartial mediating 
body in future disputes with the Arabs. Sanctions 
would also nullify the future effectiveness of the 
UNTSO and end Israel’s offer to resettle some of the 
Palestine refugees living in the Gaza Strip. 

Mar. 1: Menachem Beigin, Opposition leader of the 
Knesset and head of the Herut Party, announced in 
New York he would cancel his trip to the U.S. and 
return to Israel to seek a new general election. He 
said the decision to withdraw from the Gaza Strip was 
contrary to the wishes of the vast majority of the 
people and the expressed stand of the Knesset. 

Mar. 4: Emanuel Neumann, president of the Zionist 
Organization of America, cautioned Israelis against 
allowing their resentment over the policies of the U.S. 
Government to develop into anti-Americanism. 

Four persons were held for questioning in the 
shooting of Dr. Rudolf Kastner, a controversial Jewish 
leader in Hungary during the Nazi occupation. 

Mar. 5: Premier Ben-Gurion defended the Government's 
decision to withdraw from the Gaza Strip and Gulf 
of Aqaba in return for UN and U.S. guarantees of 
non-resumption of Egyptian control in these areas. He 
said that Israel’s immediate need to absorb thousands 
of immigrants and to expand her economy made a 
withdrawal necessary, especially in view of these 
guarantees. 

Mar. 11: Yoakim al-Antoni, leader of the Israeli Coptic 
community, went on trial on spy charges. 

Mar. 13: Premier Ben-Gurion told the Knesset that Israel 
still reserved the right to take action if Egypt resumed 
control of the Gaza Strip. He replied to questions 
concerning Egypt’s appointment of a civil governor 
for the Strip. 

Mar. 14: Two members of a fanatical extremist group 
confessed wounding Dr. Rudolf Kastner. 

Mar. 15: Dr. Kastner died of his wounds. 

Mar. 17: The Cabinet decided to ask the Knesset to 
abolish English as one of the 3 official languages, 
leaving only Hebrew and Arabic. 

Police said they had smashed a terrorist conspiracy 
to assassinate the nation’s political leaders, in the course 
of the investigation of the murder of Dr. Kastner. 

Mar. 24: Menahem Beigin, leader of the Opposition, 
announced a nation-wide campaign to dissolve the 
Knesset and hold new national elections. He said 
Premier Ben-Gurion and his Cabinet had broken their 
pledge of office by voting to withdraw from Gaza. 

Mar. 25: Eleven Israeli border policemen went on trial 
for killing 47 Arab villagers Oct. 29 at Kafr Kassem. 

Mar. 29: The Israeli Embassy in Washington denied that 
Ambassador Eban would be replaced by someone 
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who would favor a “tougher” Israeli foreign policy. 
Erich Ollenhauer, chairman of the West German 

Social Democratic party, advocated the establishment 
of diplomatic relations between West Germany and 
Israel. He had been on an official visit to Israel. 

Mar. 30: Czechoslovakia expelled Moshe Schatz, secre- 
tary-archivist of the Israeli Legation in Prague, on 
grounds of ge, and ed the arrest Mar. 
27 of a large number of persons for having worked 
for the Legation. 

Mar. 31: Israel categorically denied the Czech charges 
against Moshe Schatz. 





Jordan 
(See also General, Egypt, Palestine Problem, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Tunisia, Turkey) 

1957 

Jan. 2: “Abdallah Rimawi, Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, said that Jordan would pursue a policy of 
neutrality between East and West. He added that 
Jordan would not accept economic aid given with 
political objectives. 

Jan. 7: King Husayn said the Arabs would welcome any 
assistance that would strengthen their economy and 
defend their sovereignty. His comments were in refer- 
ence to the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

Jan. 13: Three thousand persons demonstrated in Am- 
man over the reported expulsion of several Jordanian 
students from colleges in Baghdad by order of Iraqi 
Premier Nuri al-Sa‘id. 

Jan. 15: The palace announced that King Husayn would 
pay an official visit to King Sa‘ud in Medina. 

Jan. 17: Jordan asked the U.S. for a guarantee of $30 
million a year in economic aid with no strings attached. 
The request would make a basic revision of the 
previous agreement under which the U.S. aid program 
had been operating since February, 1951. 

The Defense Ministry announced that a discharged 
Jordanian soldier had been convicted of smuggling 
military secrets to Israel and would be hanged in 
public, the first such execution ordered. 

Jan. 19: Mahmud ‘Abdallah Ashkar, a former Jordanian 
soldier convicted on Jan. 17 of smuggling troop in- 
formation to Israel, was publicly hanged in Amman. 

Jordan received £250,000 from Britain as a first 
instalment of £900,000 allocated for building a 187- 
mile road from Amman to Aqaba. 

Jan. 22: The lower house of Parliament approved the 
plan to replace the annual British subsidy to Jordan 
with equivalent aid from Egypt, Syria, and Saudi 
Arabia. 

Premier Nabulsi said that negotiations would begin 
with Britain in February toward ending the 1948 
Anglo-Jordanian treaty of alliance. 

Jan. 26: The Senate approved the inter-Arab agreement 
signed Jan. 19 under which Arab aid would replace 
the British subsidy. 

The Government said that Jordan would not sep- 
arate itself from the sterling area or become a free 
currency zone after the treaty with Britain had ended. 
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The Lebanese Government paid 62,500 dinars as its 
share in the capital of the Arab Potash Co. 

Feb, 2: King Husayn warned Jordan against Communist 
infiltration, and urged Premier Nabulsi to take steps 
to destroy “destructive propaganda.” 

Feb. 3: A British delegation arrived in Amman for talks 
on the cancellation of the 1948 treaty. 

Feb, 4: Premier Nabulsi said that Jordan wished to re- 
main a friend to Britain despite the treaty end. 

Feb. 5: The Government banned the circulation of the 
news report of TASS, the Soviet news agency. 

Feb. 6: Security police began confiscating all Communist 
publications and Russian newspapers in Jordan. The 
Government banned the showing of Soviet movies in 
any public theater. 

Jordan proposed that Britain should evacuate its 
Mafraq and Aqaba bases by March 31. 

Feb. 12: Premier Nabulsi said that the Arab states would 
“use military force” to drive Israel out of the Gaza 
Strip and Sharm al-Shaykh if the UN failed to do so. 

Feb. 13: Britain and Jordan agreed to end their treaty 
of alliance by Mar. 1 if possible and not later than 
Apr. 1. Jordan promised to give Britain all necessary 
help in the withdrawal of her forces, and to pay a 
fair evaluation for all buildings taken over from the 
British. 

Feb, 14: Demonstrations in all major towns cheered the 
end of the Anglo-Jordanian treaty. 

Feb. 21: Police confiscated the Jordan Communist news- 
paper Al-Jamahir for the second time since its estab- 
lishment a month previously. 

Feb. 25: Eight persons were arrested in Amman for dis- 
tributing pamphlets attacking the western powers and 
the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

Mar. 2: Violent anti-western demonstrations marked the 
first anniversary of the dismissal of Lt. Gen. John B. 
Glubb as head of the Arab Legion. 

Some members of the outlawed Syrian National 
Socialist Party (PPS) were arrested while distributing 
party leaflets in Amman. 

Mar. 10: Premier Nabulsi said that Jordan would wel- 
come restoration of the Iraq Petroleum Company 
pipeline through its territory provided that the Medi- 
terranean terminal were shifted from Haifa to a point 
on the Lebanese coast. He said that oil transit fees, 
estimated at $6 million, would greatly help Jordan’s 
economy. 

Mar. 13: Parliament approved the final termination of 
the Anglo-Jordanian treaty after it was signed by 
Premier Nabulsi and British Ambassador Johnston. 
Under the terms of the termination agreement Jordan 
would pay Britain £4,250,000 in instalments over 6 
years for land, buildings and permanent installations 
handed over to Jordan by British forces, and all British 
forces would be withdrawn within 6 months. 

Mar. 14: A number of persons were wounded in demon- 
strations celebrating the official end of the Anglo- 
Jordanian treaty of alliance. The day was declared a 
permanent national holiday. 

Mar. 24: Premier Nabulsi assured a visiting trade union 
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delegation from Communist China that Jordan in- 
tended to recognize the Peiping regime. 

Mar. 26: Premier Nabulsi said that the U.S. had revealed 
its true policy toward the Arabs by joining the 
Baghdad Pact Military Committee. 


Lebanon 


(See also General, Jordan, Syria) 

1957 

Jan. 3: General Fuad Shihab resigned as Minister of 
Defense and resumed his position as army commander- 
in-chief. He had accepted the ministry position in 
November after the Israeli invasion of Sinai. Prime 
Minister Sami al-Sulh took over the Defense Ministry 
in addition to his regular duties. In another Cabinet 
change, Emile Tyan was named Minister of Justice. 

Jan. 7: Foreign Minister Malik left on a tour which 
would include the U.S. for talks on the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. 

Jan. 9: Six persons were convicted and sentenced to 
prison terms by a military court for dynamite attacks 
on British and French buildings in Beirut. 

Jan. 13: A total of 164 smallpox cases, including 30 
deaths, were reported in the Lebanese outbreak. 

Jan. 19: The eleventh conference of the offices in the 
Arab countries that organize the boycotting of Israel 
opened in Beirut. 

The Government rejected a request from the fuel 
distribution companies for an increase in prices of 
all fuels based on oil. 

Jan. 22: The Chamber of Deputies approved an amended 
trade agreement between Lebanon and East Germany 
negotiated in 1955. East Germany agreed to buy 5000 
tons of Lebanese citrus fruit a year for 3 years in 
return for East German manufactured goods. 

Jan. 27: The Ministry of National Economy authorized 
importers to take up the quota of 75,000 tons of 
wheat allotted to Lebanon under international wheat 
agreements, instead of buying it from Syria in ex- 
change for Lebanese products needed by Syria, as had 
been the custom. 

Feb. 1: The Iraq Petroleum Company announced it was 
discharging about 800 of its employees in Lebanon, 
both British and Arab. The total represented about 
one-third of the IPC labor force in Lebanon, mostly 
concentrated in the Tripoli refinery. 

Feb. 6: Formation was ed of a Leb Egyptian 
company with a capital of £1 million to facilitate trade 
between the two countries. 

Feb. 8: A military court in Beirut sentenced 4 persons 
to prison terms for spying for Israel. 

Feb. 16: A Soviet tanker arrived in Beirut to deliver 
11,000 tons of Rumanian diesel oil. 

Feb. 19: Col. Ghassan Jadid, a leader of the Syrian 
Nationalist Party in exile in Beirut, was killed by a 





gunman in a street there. The assassin, Izzat Sha‘th, 


was subsequently killed by police. 

The Lebanese Internal Security Council recom- 
mended strict control on the Lebano-Syrian border, a 
ban on movements of political refugees in Lebanon, 
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as well as on any form of political activity on their 
part. 

Mar. 16: The U.S. and Lebanon issued a joint statement 
to the effect that the U.S. had agreed in principle to 
supply “certain equipment needed to strengthen the 
Lebanese armed forces.” 


Libya 
(See also Tunisia, Turkey) 

1957 

Jan. 2: Prime Minister Ben Halim arrived in Tunis for 
talks with Premier Bourguiba. 

Jan. 8: Ben Halim told Parliament that the new treaty 
with Tunisia was the first step towards forming an 
Arab nation with complete unity from the Persian 
Gulf to the Atlantic. 

Feb. 2: Following a 5-day visit by Turkish Premier 
Menderes to Libya, Libya and Turkey issued a state- 
ment that their talks had confirmed the good relations 
prevailing between the 2 countries. 

Feb. 24: Following talks between King Sa‘ud of Saudi 
Arabia and King Idris, Libya issued a communique 
saying that the 2 kings had called for unconditional 
withdrawal of Israeli troops from the Gaza Strip and 
the Gulf of Aqaba area, and that they were in accord 
“in their appreciation of President Eisenhower's under- 
standing of Arab problems.” 

Feb. 28: A Libyan delegation went to Malta to try to 
arrange trade exchanges. 

Mar. 15: Premier Ben Halim strongly endorsed the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine in a speech at a State Dinner for 
visiting Vice-President Nixon. 

Mar. 21: A joint U.S.-Libyan communique said Libya 
would receive more economic aid under the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. 


Morocco 
(See also General, Algeria, India, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
Tunisia) 

1957 

Jan. 1: The National Union of Moroccan Students con- 
cluded its first congress by sending a telegram to the 
UN urging an end to the “colonial war” in Algeria. 
It also asked UN help to obtain the release of the 
Algerian rebel leaders imprisoned in France, and 
authorized its executive committee to arrange for the 
establishment of a general North African student's 
federation. 

Jan. 3: France and Morocco concluded an agreement 
granting Morocco Frs. 17,000,000,000 in credits. 
Eleven billion francs of the amount was the French 
contribution to the Moroccan capital investment budg- 
et, while 6 billion was to be a loan to “semi-public 
corporations and enterprises,” such as public utilities 
companies. The agreement brought the total French 
aid to Morocco for 1956 to 26 billion francs. It 
would permit Morocco to balance her capital invest- 
ment budget. 

Jan. 4: Morocco announced that her dispute with France 
over the Air Maroc airplane which was seized Oct. 22 
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while carrying 5 Algerian rebel leaders to Tunis would 
be submitted to a special arbitration commission for 
settlement. The commission would be composed of 
French, Moroccan and foreign members. 

Jan. 7: Foreign Minister Balafrej went to Spain for talks 
reportedly designed to arrange elimination of the 
peseta as a medium of exchange in Morocco. This 
goal was regarded as essential to the economic unifi- 
cation of the country. 

Jan. 8: Minister of National Economy ‘Abd al-Rahim 
Bouabid stated that Morocco had asked the U.S. for 
economic aid amounting to $37,143,000 during the 
current fiscal year. It would be used to undertake 
public works and ec ic develop t designed 
largely to reduce the unemployment figure of 200,000. 
However, the U.S. State Department said that reports 
of a specific Moroccan request for aid were premature. 

Jan. 21: The Government announced that Addi Ou Bihi, 
Governor of Tafilalet Province, had been removed for 
insubordination. The Governor had defied an imperial 
order directing him to turn over his office to Maj. 
Ben Larbi, director of the military Cabinet. Berber 
tribesmen took up strategic defensive positions in the 
Tafilalet mountains. 

Jan. 22: The revolution at Tafilalet ended without blood- 
shed as Ben Larbi took up the duties of the Governor- 
ship and the Moroccan Army entered Midelt. 

Jan. 27: The National Consultative Assembly approved 
Morocco’s 1957 ordinary budget of 113,338,000,000 
francs. The vote was 51 to 4, with 1 abstention. 
Criticism was made of 2 points in the budget: one, 
that it covered only the southern zone, and not the 
northern, formerly Spanish, zone; and two, that Gov- 
ernment personnel costs should be reduced. 

Feb. 7: France protested to Morocco over the anti- 
French speech made in the UN by Dr. Mehdi Ben- 
Aboud, the Moroccan delegate. 

Morocco and France signed a convention regulating 
the status of French civil servants with the Moroccan 
Government. 

Feb. 11: Sultan Muhammad V signed a Spanish-Moroccan 
judicial and diplomatic convention, providing for con- 
tinued alternative use of Spanish in the courts of 
former Spanish Morocco, and Spanish representation 
of Moroccan interests in countries without Moroccan 
diplomatic representation. 





Feb. 17: King Sa‘ud paid a state visit to Morocco. 

Feb. 19: King Sa‘ud told the Moroccan newspaper Al 
Alam that he would teli his fellow heads of the 
Arab states that the U.S. desired “rapprochement with 
the Arab peoples.” 

Feb. 23: The French Chargé d’Affaires in Rabat pro- 
tested to Morocco over the killing of 20 French 
soldiers Feb. 15 im an engagement in northern Mauri- 
tania with elements of the “Moroccan Army of 
Liberation.” He said it was part of a Moroccan 
nationalist campaign to absorb Mauritania. He also 
protested the recently-signed Spanish-Moroccan diplo- 
matic convention. 

Mar. 2: 


Vice-President Nixon, on a 2-day visit to 
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Morocco, said that Sultan Muhammad V was destined 
to have “a great influence” in North Africa. He made 
no mention of Algeria in his speech. He said that 
the status of U.S. air bases in Morocco must be 
changed to conform to Moroccan independence. 

Mar. 13: Talks between Maurice Faure, French Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, and ‘Abd al-Rahim 
Bouabid, Moroccan Minister of National Economy, 
resulted in agreement to reopen negotiations to settle 
such differences as the Moroccan airliner seized by 
France on Oct. 22, the frontier line between southern 
Morocco and the French Sahara, and the status of 
French troops in Morocco. 

Mar. 18: A few casualties on each side were reported 


in a clash between French troops and_ irregular 
Moroccan forces near Foum el Hassane, southern 
Morocco. 


Mar. 25: Tunisia’s Premier Bourguiba arrived in Rabat 
for a state visit. 

Mar. 30: Premier Bourguiba ended a 5-day visit by 
signing a treaty of friendship and alliance between 
Morocco and Tunisia. 


Pakistan 


(See also General, Afghanistan, India, Iran, Sudan, 
Turkey) 

1957 

Jan. 10: Former Premier Muhammad Ali was named 
Pakistani Ambassador to the U.S. 

Jan. 14: Foreign Minister Feroz Khan Noon said that 
a small UN force should be sufficient to police Kash- 
mir during a UN-sponsored plebiscite there. 

Jan. 16: Noon presented Pakistan’s Kashmir case to the 
Security Council. He asked the Council to send a 
UN force to Kashmir “at once.” He urged that India 
be ordered to agree to a plebiscite there at an early 
date. He said he had received reports of massing of 
Indian troops in Kashmir; also that if India agreed 
to a UN-sponsored plebiscite Pakistan would sign a 
military alliance with her. 

Jan. 24: Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, “the frontier 
Gandhi,” was fined RS 14,000/ on charges of making 
speeches against the Pakistan state. 

Jan. 26: Paktstanis demonstrated in all major cities 
against Indian absorption of Kashmir. Nehru was 
burned in effigy in Karachi. Several were injured in 
attacks on Indian property in Hyderabad. 

Jan. 30: Pakistan told the Security Council it was 
India’s responsibility to comply with the Council 
directive on Kashmir. A proposed resolution was cir- 
culated among Council members calling for immediate 
withdrawal of Indian and Pakistani troops from Kash- 
mir, the sending of an international force to police 
the state, and the holding of a UN-sponsored plebiscite. 

Feb. 4: Pakistan described the position of India as 
“strange” in supporting an international force for 


Egypt and denouncing one for Kashmir. 

Feb. 11: Finance Minister Amjad Ali said that Pakistan 
would spend more than $200 million for defense dur- 
ing the 1957-58 fiscal year. The amount would include 
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$24,267,732 in U.S. mutual security assistance. 

Feb. 14: Pakistan signed a $30,500,000 contract with 
the LC.A. for construction of an 80,000-kilowatt 
generator and dam at Karnafuli, near Chittagong, 
East Pakistan. The project would be built by an 
American firm, Utah Construction Co., San Francisco. 

Feb. 16: Pakistan charged that India was massing troops 
on her border to provoke border incidents and preju- 
dice UN debate on Kashmir in India’s behalf. 

Feb. 25: The National Assembly endorsed the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy by 40 to 2. The opposition 
Muslim Leagu: and United Front parties abstained. 

Mar. 3: Foreign Minister Noon said that Pakistan would 
not agree to have legal points involved in her dispute 
with India over Kashmir referred to the World Court 
for arbitration. 

Mar. 14: UN representative Gunnar Jarring arrived in 
Karachi on his mission to settle the Kashmir issue. 

Mar. 16: Jarring ended talks with Pakistan leaders. 

Mar. 22: President Mirza appointed a Law Commission 
charged with the task of bringing Pakistan’s laws into 
conformity with the injunctions of Islam. 

Mar. 31: Following talks with U.S. special envoy James 
P. Richards on the Eisenhower Doctrine, Pakistan 
officials issued a communique in which they agreed 
to accept U.S. military aid whenever they deemed 
this necessary to oppose armed attack by the forces 
of international Communism. 


Palestine Problem 
(See also General) 

1957 

Jan. 4: Maj. Gen. Burns, commander of UNEF, talked 
with Israeli chief of staff Moshe Dayan on the progress 
of the Israeli withdrawal from Sinai. 

Jan. 5: Lebanese Foreign Minister Malik said that the 
Arab governments had agreed to oppose raising the 
Palestine issue at the current session of the UN General 
Assembly. 

Jan. 10: UNEF chief Burns said that Israel would vacate 
a captured Egyptian base in northern Sinai but would 
not withdraw from Sharm al-Shaykh. 

Jordan charged that Israel was concentrating troops 
along the Jordanian frontier. 

Israel reported that Syrian fire had wounded an 
Israeli near the Syrian border. 

Jan. 12: Israel charged that Saudi Arabian shore batteries 
had fired on an Israeli naval vessel in the Straits of 
Tiran. No damage was reported. 

Jan. 14: Israeli forces began blowing up Egyptian mili- 
tary installations in Al Arish, before abandoning the 
town to UNEF troops. The destruction was in defiance 
of warnings by UN Secretary Hammarskjéld. 

Henry Labouisse, head of UNRWA, said that Israel 
had restored law and order to the Gaza Strip. 

Jan. 15: An Israeli patrol captured 2 Arab infiltrators 
in the northwestern Negev. A third escaped. 


Jan. 23: Premier Ben-Gurion set forth minimum condi- 
tions for Israel’s withdrawal from Sharm al-Shaykh 
and the Gaza Strip. He demanded assurances that 
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Egypt would not use these areas for hostile actions. 
He said a treaty safeguarding freedom of navigation 
through the Gulf of Aqaba must be signed among 
Israel, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and Egypt. Israel should 
retain control of Gaza’s internal security by maintain- 
ing a civilian police force in the Strip, and “a suitable 
arrangement” must be made with the UN for Israel 
to continue supervision of public services and economic 
development there. 

Jan. 24: Two Arab village councils, those of Rafah and 
Dayr Al Ballah,’ adopted resolutions welcoming Israel’s 
declaration not to withdraw from Gaza. 

Jan. 26: Syrians fired on a group of Israeli hikers near 
Bulatah. One man was wounded. 

Jan. 27: Four Israeli prisoners returned to the Gaza Strip 
in an exchange for 5,850 Egyptian prisoners. 

Jan. 29: Israel gave temporary asylum to an Egyptian 
captain who asked not to be repatriated. 

Feb. 3: Israel refused to withdraw her troops from Gaza 
or Sharm al-Shaykh, despite a UN resolution, without 
guarantees from the UN. 

Feb. 6: UNEF authorities denied that UN soldiers had 
fired a second time at Israeli soldiers in Gaza. 

Syrian guards at Masadia fired on 3 Israeli fishing 
boats after these had ignored a warning to leave the 
east shore of the Sea of Galilee. 

Feb. 12: One Arab was killed in a clash between Israeli 
troops and infiltrators on the Jordan border. 

Feb. 13: Syria accused Israel of firing on a Syrian patrol 
southwest of Izzaddin Ranch. 

Feb. 22: Four Israelis were wounded in a series of inci- 
dents in various sectors of the Israeli-Jordanian border. 

Feb. 28: An emergency meeting of the Jordan-Israeli 
Mixed Armistice Commission censured Israel for an 
armistice violation on Feb. 22. 

Mar. 2: Six Arab infiltrators were killed in clashes be- 
tween Arab bands and Israeli patrols. 

Mar. 5: Israeli patrols killed 4 Arabs in a clash. 

Mar. 9: Israel accused Jordanian infiltrators of killing 
an Israeli shepherd boy. 

Mar. 11: Israel charged that Egypt had resumed sending 
fedayeen bands into her territory. 

Mar. 19: An Israeli patrol fought a 1-hour gun battle 
with armed Jordanians. No casualties were listed. 
Mar. 23: Israeli forces opened fire on a 4-man squad of 
Egyptian fedayeen at Ruhama, on the north edge of 
the Negev, and chased it back into the Gaza Strip. 

No casualties were reported. 

Mar. 29: Israel said that Jordanians had fired on an 

Israeli freight train from Tulkarm, on the border. 


Persian Gulf 


1957 

Jan. 2: A sudden storm wrecked a $1,500,000 offshore 
drilling rig off Bahrayn, leaving 20 Arab workers 
either dead or missing. 

Jan. 20: Three leaders of the Committee of National 
Union on Bahrayn sentenced to 14 years imprison- 
ment for treason were sent to St. Helena to serve 
their terms. 
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Feb. 5: A new 130-bed hospital that cost £3,500,000 
opened in Doha, Qatar. 

Mar. 10: The pipeline carrying oil from Saudi Arabia 
to Bahrayn reopened after a 4-month hiatus. 

Mar. 11: Archaeologists announced the existence of a 
$000-year-old city on the site of Manama, Bahrayn. 
They said it was the center of a flourishing trade 
between Sumer and the Indus Valley civilization. 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also General, Iran, Jordan, Libya, Palestine Problem, 
Persian Gulf, Yemen) 

1957 

Jan. 3: Revised figures on the Dec. 31 crash of a U.S. 
Air Force plane at Dhahran airfield listed 12 killed 
and 26 injured. 

Jan. 20: King Sa‘ud left Naples for the U.S. 

According to the Arab Solidarity Agreement reached 
by Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Syria, Saudi Arabia would 
pay £E5 million per year to Jordan for a period of 
10 years, as a subsidy. 

Jan. 21: One Saudi Arabian soldier was killed and 14 
injured in a motor accident near Amman, Jordan. 
All had been stationed in Jordan. 

Jan. 30: U.S. State Department experts estimated there 
were fewer than 1000 slaves in Saudi Arabia. 

King Sa‘ud arrived in the U.S. for a state visit. 

Feb. 3: A statement authorized by King Sa‘ud said there 
was every reason to hope that talks between himself 
and President Eisenhower would contribute to the 
peace and stability of the Middle East. 


Feb. 8: A formal communique issued following talks 
between Eisenhower and King Sa‘ud said that agree- 
ment had been reached on renewal of the 5-year U.S. 
lease on the Dhahran airfield in return for U.S. arms 
shipments to Saudi Arabia. 


Feb. 9: King Sa‘ud ended his visit to the U.S. 

Feb. 10: King Sa‘ud arrived in Spain on a 5-day visit. 

Feb. 18: U.S. Ambassador to Morocco Cannon called on 
King Sa'ud at the King’s request. 

Mar. 12: Saudi Arabia lifted the ban on oil shipments 
to Britain and France. 

Mar. 15: Reports from Saudi Arabia said that she had 
declared she would not allow Israeli shipping rights 
in the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Mar. 16: The Government announced permission for 
Saudis to export Saudi capital to member states of 
the Arab League for investment purposes. 

Mar. 18: King Sa‘ud and the Shah of Iran issued a joint 
communique following the Shah’s state visit to Saudi 
Arabia. It called for a peaceful 
Palestine problem and 


settlement of the 

restoration of the rights of 
Palestine Arabs, and strengthening of the unity of 
Muslim countries. 

Mar. 27: Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Jordan agreed that 


Saudi Army units would encamp in the port of Aqaba, 
Jordan, following withdrawal of British units. 
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Aramco announced discovery of oil at a well north 


of the Ghawar field near Dhahran. 


Sudan 


(See also Iraq) 

1957 

Jan. 27: The first Sudanese coins were put into circu- 
lation. Minted in Pakistan, they were designed to 
replace, eventually, both British and Egyptian coinage 
as legal tender. 

The contract for the main excavation of the Managil 
extension to the Gezira cotton scheme was let to the 
West German firm of Julius Berger Tiefbau AG and 
Philipp Holzmann AG (two separate firms working 
as a group). Under the terms of the contract, worth 
about £5 million, about 83 miles of canals would be 
constructed and work would be completed by July, 
1959. 

Jan. 28: The Sudan’s first population census put the 
total population at 10,200,000. 

Feb. 14: Premier Khalil announced that Vice-President 
Nixon would visit Khartoum on March 14, and that 
the Government had prepared a “solid scheme” for 
U.S. assistance to the Sudan which he would present 
to Mr. Nixon. He said the Sudan‘ wanted U.S. 
assistance in developing agriculture and communica- 
tions, and U.S. arms. 


Feb. 20: Former Premier al-Azhari criticized the Khalil 
government as being “too conservative” and failing 
to set a date for national elections. He said national 
resources should be developed by nationalization. 


Feb. 24: The Cabinet postponed “for two months” the 
general election which was to have been held in April. 
It also prolonged the emergency law under which 
persons deemed to be disturbing public peace and 
order would be jailed, on the ground that tension 
still existed in the Middle East. 

Feb. 25: The U.S. offered financial aid to the Sudan. 
Premier Khalil said that there were no political or 
economic strings attached to the offer. 

Mar. 13: Vice-President Nixon arrived in Khartoum on 
a state visit. He held talks with Sudanese leaders on 
the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

Mar. 29: Currency talks began between Sudanese Min- 
ister of Finance Ahmad and Egyptian Finance Ministry 
officials in Cairo. 

Mutineers killed a policeman and 2 soldiers in a 
clash with government security forces at Kajo-Kajji. 

Mar. 25: Following an official visit to Iraq, Sudanese 
leaders praised Iraqi development and said that they 
hoped the Sudan would benefit from Iraqi experience. 
They said the best way to achieve Arab unity and 
welfare was to refrain from interfering in the affairs 
of any other Arab state. 

Mar. 29: Minister of Commerce Tawfiq said in Cairo 
that the draft constitution committee considered the 
Sudan should be a parliamentary republic, and that 
general elections would be held in November. 
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Syria 
(See also General, India, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Palestine 
Problem, Saudi Arabia, Tunisia) 

1957 

Jan. 2: After considerable maneuvering Prime Minister 
Asali formed a new cabinet. Its members were: 

Prime Minister—Sabri al-‘Asali 

Minister of Health—Asad Harun 

Minister of Public Works—Fakhir al-Kayyali 

Minister of State & Defense (acting)—Khalid al- 

‘Azm 

Minister of Education—Hani al-Sibai 

Minister of Agriculture—Hamid al-Khuja 

Minister of Justice & Social Affairs & Labor (act- 

ing)—Ma’mun al-Kuzbari 

Foreign Minister—Salah Bitar 

Minister of National Economy—Khalil Qallas 

Minister of Finance—Asad Mahasan 

Minister of State—Salah Aqil 

Prime Minister Asali ordered the LP.C. to dispose 
of any of its crude oil, estimated at 180,000 tons, 
stored in its installations in Syria without a special 
permit from the military governor. 

Jan. 4: The new Cabinet won a vote of confidence from 
Parliament. The vote was 69-4, with 46 abstentions. 
All those abstaining were members of the Sha’b party 
or the Constitutional Bloc. 

Jan. 5: Prime Minister Asali said that Syria would soon 
appoint a Ministerial Committee to start negotiations 
for a federal union of Egypt and Syria. 

Jan. 8: The trial of 47 Syrians on charges of treason 
opened. Eighteen, including former President Shishakli, 
were tried in absentia. The first defendant, Adnan 
al-Aidi, director of the Damascus National College, 
gave a 6-hour confession admitting a conspiracy with 
pro-Iraqi elements. 

Minister of Public Works Fakhir al-Kayyali said 
after meeting with his Lebanese opposite number, 
Muhammad Sabra, that the Banyas oil refined at 
Tripoli would be shared in the usual proportions of 
50% for Syria, 41% for Lebanon, and 9% for Jordan. 

Syria was reported to have received about a dozen 
Soviet MIG-17 jet fighters in the past 3 days. 

Jan. 10: The Soviet tanker Ochakov, chartered by the 
Syrian Government, delivered about 10,000 tons of 
crude oil at Tripoli, Lebanon, to help to save Syria 
from a severe fuel shortage. 

Adnan Atasi, former Syrian envoy to Paris and one 
of the 47 defendants in the treason trial, testified that 
Iraq was working for an armed revolt in Syria. 

Syria declared that maintenance of peace and se- 
curity in the Middle East was “solely the responsibility 
of the peoples in the area.” The statement criticized 
President Eisenhower's request for standby authority 
to send U.S. troops to combat aggression in the area. 

Jan. 13: Subhi ‘Umari, another defendant in the treason 
trial, told the court that “the British were aware of 
the plot and encouraged it.” 

Finance Minister Mahasan denied rumors that the 
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Government intended to devalue the Syrian pound, and 
impose heavy taxes. 

Jan. 17: President Quwwatli began a state visit to India. 
He declared that the Arab states were following a 
policy of “positive neutralism.” 

Jan. 25: Premier Sabri al-‘Asali declared the Arab coun- 
tries were determined “to take whatever measures” were 
needed “‘to drive Israel out of Gaza and Sinai.” 

Jan. 28: The prosecution completed the reading of its 
summation of charges against 47 defendants in the 
Damascus conspiracy trial. 

Jan. 30: The Iraq Petroleum Company announced it had 
paid Syria £4,890,000 for transit of oil through the 
country up to November, 1956. 

Jan. 31: The U.S. and the other “imperialists” —Britain 
and France—were accused by a prosecution lawyer in 
the Damascus trial of unifying reactionary elements 
in Syria with the intent of stirring up civil war, which 
would be followed by invasion and military occupation 
of Egypt. It was the first mention of the U.S. in the 
course of the trial. 

Feb. 3: Explosives were thrown at the office of the So- 
cialist Arab Ba‘th Party. 

Feb. 4: Syria resumed negotiations with Tapline on Syria’s 
demand for more revenue from oil transit. 

Feb. 5: An Aleppo court-martial sentenced 5 persons to 
18 months’ imprisonment and 2 others to 3 months 
on charges of firing foreign property during the Oct. 
28 demonstrations of “Algeria Day” in Syria. 

Feb. 6: The Government banned export of goats and 
limited slaughtering of sheep, cows, and goats to cer- 
tain days each week during February and March, to 
alleviate the meat shortage. 

Five Soviet high-speed motor torpedo boats were re- 
ported delivered to Syria. 

Feb. 7: Police arrested 450 persons for rioting in Aleppo 
in protest against the Damascus conspiracy trial. 

Feb. 11: One villager was wounded in an exchange of 
fire between a Turkish patrol and Syrian villagers in 
the Ofrayn frontier district. 

Feb. 14: Syrian taxi drivers announced they would refuse 
henceforth to drive to Lebanon because of “arbitrary 
measures taken against them by customs officials and 
trafic police in Lebanon.” 

Feb. 17: Syria accused Iraq in a note of conspiracy to 
overthrow the Syrian regime by force. 

Feb. 20: Syria lifted a travel ban to Lebanon imposed 
earlier in the day following alleged attacks on Syrian 
vehicles. 

Feb, 23: Syria and Bulgaria ratified a trade agreement 
reached on June 2, 1956. 

The Cabinet decided that every Syrian national leav- 
ing the country would pay a special tax of £S15 for 
each departure and £850 for each motorcar. 

Feb. 26: Eleven Syrians and a Lebanese were sentenced 
to death in Damascus for conspiracy and treason. Three 
were acquitted and 30 others drew prison sentences 
ranging from 3 months to 20 years. Only 5 of those 
sentenced to death were actually present. Ex-President 
Adib Shishakli was given a life sentence in absentia. 
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Three senior members of the Arab Liberation Move- 
ment, a political party founded by ex-president Shi- 
shakli, dissolved in 1954 and reformed in 1956, re- 
signed from the party. They accused it of increasing 
obscurity and confusion. The 3 were Zafir al-Rifai, 
Bashir Agil, and Fawzi al-Murad. 

Feb, 27: Syria canceled her agreement with Lebanon to 
issue visas to foreigners at the Syrian-Lebanese border. 

Feb. 28: Finance Minister Mahasan presented the Cham- 
ber of Deputies with the 1957 budget. He said ex- 
penditures would total £5390,000,000, an increase of 
£866 million over 1956. The defense allocation was 
£$160 million, for labor and social affairs (a new min- 
istry) £S775,000, for education £558,500,000, £S15 
million for public works, and £S12 million for health. 
Syria’s share in the subsidy to Jordan, £517,214,000, 
was also included. 

Mar. 7: The Iraq Petroleum Company said that Syria had 
offered on Jan. 4 to restore all IPC activities except 
repair of the pumping stations. 

Mar. 9: The IPC announced that work had begun on re- 
pairing its pipelines through Syria. 

Mar. 11: The IPC said that oil was again moving through 
the Kirkuk-Banyas pipeline in Syria. 

Mar. 12: The Government announced that during the 
Suez crisis it had permitted women to enter specified 
branches of the armed services and enlist in the Pop- 
ular Resistance Movement. 

Mar. 17: Syria approved a contract with the Czech Tecno 
export concern to build an oil refinery. 

Mar. 21: Col. ‘Abd al-Hamid Sarraj, head of Syrian Army 
intelligence and leader in a “leftist” officer clique, was 
reported to have rejected a transfer to Cairo as military 
attaché, and his forces to have confronted another 
Army clique outside Damascus in a bid to seize power, 
without apparent success on either side. 

Mar. 25: About 3000 teen-age Syrians armed with sub- 
machine guns paraded in Damascus celebrating the cul- 
tural agreement between Egypt, Syria, and Jordan, 
unifying the curricula in schools and colleges. 

Mar. 31: Premier Sabri al-‘Asali said Syria would not 
tolerate any U.S. attempt to impose the Eisenhower 
Doctrine on her. 


Tunisia 
(See also General, Algeria, Libya, Morocco) 


1957 

Jan. 6: Tunisia and Libya signed a treaty of friendship. 
A “joint declaration” annexed to the treaty called for 
recognition of Algeria’s “right to independence.” Pre- 
mier Bourguiba explained the treaty as part of his own 
concept of a “greater Arab Occident” and said that Al- 
gerian independence was a prerequisite to the forma- 
tion of such a confederation. 

Jan. 7: Tunisian exile leaders in Cairo opposed to Pre- 
mier Bourguiba’s goverfiment said that negotiations had 
started for a loose federation of Libya, Tunisia, Mo- 
rocco and eventually Algeria. They said that France 
had agreed to give Algeria her independence providing 
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such a federation of the four states were formed. 

Jan. 8: Tunisia became the 73rd country to sign the UN 
statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 

Jan. 11: In a speech at Tozeur, Premier Bourguiba gave 
unqualified approval to the Eisenhower Doctrine for 
the Middle East. He said the plan, if adopted, would 
wipe out the “last vestiges of colonialists.” 

Feb. 17: French and Tunisian negotiators ended talks to 
settle common problems without agreement on 2 ma- 
jor issues: stationing of French troops in Tunisia and 
Franco-Tunisian economic and financial relations. 

Feb. 18: Premier Bourguiba in his weekly radio broad- 
cast said that France should concede to the Algerians 
the right to independence. If this were conceded, he 
said, the Algerians might realize that they could safe- 
guard their independence only with the aid and co- 
operation of France. He urged an Algerian solution as 
enhancing cooperation between France and all the other 
North African peoples, and leading to fuller exploita- 
tion by a mutual effort, with French techniques and 
capital, of the riches of the Sahara. 

Feb, 20: Fifteen persons were killed and 48 hurt in an 
earthquake in the Souk-al-Khemis area of western 
Tunisia. 

Feb. 21: King Sa‘ud arrived in Tunis for a state visit. 

Mar. 1: The Tunisian Embassy in Cairo announced that 
effective Apr. 1 the Tunisian Government would end 
the services of all the 10,000 French officials in its 
employment. 

Mar. 2: Premier Bourguiba rejected the position of neu- 
trality taken by representatives of Egypt, Syria, Jordan, 
and Saudi Arabia in their parley in Cairo. He declared 
that the Communist doctrine “would not be good for 
us if applied in our country.” He also criticized France 
for refusing to deliver arms and equipment to the new 
Tunisian Army. 

The Premier announced the creation of the post of 
Grand Mufti, to serve as titular head and guardian of 
Islamic affairs in Tunisia. 

Mar. 3: Negotiations neared completion for an agreement 
giving Tunisia economic aid from the U.S. 

Mar. 9: French and Tunisian representatives signed a new 
agreement in Tunis giving Tunisia full control over the 
administration of justice. The agreement replaced one 
drawn up in 1955. Tunisia would assume control on 
July 1, but for the next 5 years a French magistrate 
would share the power of decision in civil suits where 
one of the parties was French, according to the terms 
of the convention. Other terms stipulated that French 
magistrates would continue to work in Tunisia under 
contract to the Tunisian Government, until enough 
Tunisian magistrates had been trained, and French 
lawyers would be able to practice their profession. 
Half of the jury would be French in criminal cases 
involving French defendants, and half the assessors 
in special labor relations tribunals involving French- 
men. 

Mar. 10: Diplomatic relations were restored between 
France and Tunisia. They had been broken off on Oct. 
22, 1956. 
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Mar. 26: The U.S. and Tunisia signed an agreement for 
$5,500,000 in U.S. aid to Tunisia. Of the amount $5 
million would be given to Tunisia in the form of 
goods to be sold within the country, and $500,000 for 
technical training of Tunisians in the U.S. and Europe 
and to obtain the services of experts. 

Mar. 29: Two Algerians were killed and another wounded 
in a bomb attack in Tunis. 

Mar. 31: Government teams fought to save the olive 
groves of east-coast Tunisia, near Sfax, from hordes 
of locusts. 


Turkey 
(See also Cyprus, Libya, Syria) 

1957 

Jan. 2: Selim Sarper, Turkey’s UN representative, said 
that the proposed constitution for Cyprus offered by 
Lord Radcliffe could be used only as a base for dis- 
cussion as far as the Turks were concerned. 

Turkey expelled an assistant to the Bulgarian Con- 
sulate on grounds of attempted espionage. 

Jan. 4: The Turkish Ambassador to Jordan notified Tur- 
key of Jordan’s intention to close its embassy in An- 
kara, allegedly for economic reasons. 

Jan. 6: A herd of 44 Brown Swiss calves, 2 of them 
bulls, arrived in Turkey for consignment to the Gov- 
ernment’s Atatiirk experimental farm. They were sent 
under the Heifer Project, a relief agency specializing 
ia livestock and supported by major religious denomi- 
nations. Under the terms of the Turkish Government 
agreement with the Project, 10% of the milk would 
be pasteurized and given to expectant mothers and 
needy children for 7 years, and 20% of the heifers 
given to refugees and needy villagers. Bulls would be 
available free for breeding. 

Jan. 9: A Turk in Isparta was sentenced to death for 
producing narcotics. It was the first death sentence in 
Turkish judicial history for such an act. 

The 1957-58 budget was introduced in the National 
Assembly. Under its features expenditure and revenue 
estimates were balanced at TL 3,961,507,859. In intro- 
ducing the budget, Minister of Finance Polatkan said 
that the total would be over TL 4 billion when sup- 
plementary budgets were added, and that 30.69% had 
been set aside for investments. This he compared to 
the total investment allocation for 1950-57 of TL 743 
million. The total allocation for national defense in 
the proposed budget was slightly over TL 1 billion, an 
increase of TL 173,925,485 over the 1956-57 alloca- 
tion. 


Jan. 12: Turkey published a decree forbidding newspapers 
to put out extra editions. 

Jan. 15: Turkey and the U.S. signed an agreement to 
protect American investors against loss through ex- 
propriation. It would permit American principals to 
ensure with the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion against loss through Government seizure. 

Premier Menderes introduced a bill providing a 40% 
duty on most imports, as a means of protecting the 
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1957 budget against a deficit similar to the 1956 one. 
The duty would apply to raw and processed materials, 
appliances, railroad equipment, and ceramics. A 20% 
duty would be imposed on rubber and kerosene, and a 
10% duty en lubricants. Items imported from the 
U.S. for national defense and by foreign companies 
under the national oil exploitation law would be ex- 
empt. 

Jan. 25: Premier Menderes pledged Turkey’s full sup- 
port for Pakistan in the Kashmir dispute. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture announced an 
agreement under which Turkey would buy $19,400,000 
worth of farm products through private U.S. traders. 

A Turkish court sentenced the publisher of the mag- 
agine Ais to a month in jail and a fine of TL 5000 
for violating the national press law. He had published 
an article reprinted from Time on the Government’s 
dam-building program. 

Twenty-three persons charged with responsibility in 
the Istanbul and Izmir riots of Sept. 6, 1955, were 
freed for lack of evidence. 

Jan. 28: Premier Menderes arrived in Libya for a 5-day 
state visit. 

Feb. 24: Premier Menderes hailed the Baghdad Pact on 
its second anniversary as the firmest guarantee of peace 
available in the Middle East. 

Feb. 27: Two Turkish women lawyers, the first of their 
sex, were elected full members of the Council of 
State, highest body of arbitration in the country. 
They were Siikran Esmerer and Nezahat Marti. 

Mar. 12: Ismet Inénii, former President and leader of the 
Opposition Party, said at a party congress in Izmir that 
political peace in Turkey could be effected only if Pre- 
mier Menderes instituted certain policy reforms. These 
reforms included complete protection of the courts 
from political pressure or administrative control, free- 
dom of the press, and a change in the election laws 
to permit the same freedom of speech that had existed 
during the 1950 national elections. Other policy 
changes he asked were the freeing of universities in 
Turkey from administrative and political oppression, 
granting equal rights to all citizens regardless of po- 
litical faith, and equal time for members of all parties 
on state radio broadcasts. 

Mar. 16: Premier Menderes charged Opposition leader 
Inénii with insincerity, and declared that the restric- 
tive laws the former president wished to be changed 
were adopted by his party when it was in power before 
1950, 


Yemen 
(See also General, Aden) 


1957 

Jan. 2: Yemen charged that British planes bombed houses 
near Harib, southeastern Yemen. 

Jan. 3: The Yemeni Minister to Cairo said that Britain 
was trying to justify attacks on Yemen by alleging 
that the Yemeni Government was providing rebels in 
the Aden shaykhdoms and sultanates with arms. 
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Yemen asked UN Secretary General Hammarskjéld 
to intervene in her dispute with Britain. 

Jan. 8: Britain formally rejected a Yemeni protest that 
RAF planes had bombed places in Yemen Dec. 31. 
Jan. 9: Yemen announced she would receive arms from 
Czechoslovakia. The Yemeni chargé d’affaires in Bonn 
said Russian volunteers would be requested if it be- 

came necessary against the British. 


Jan. 10: Following talks with Soviet Ambassador to 


Egypt Kiselev, the Yemeni Ambassador challenged Brit- 
ain to allow neutral observers into the Aden-Yemen 
highlands where “tension” was very high. 


Jan. 11: Yemen called a meeting of the joint command 
of the Egyptian-Saudi Arabian-Yemeni armies to dis- 
cuss the British military action on her border. 

Aden reported new attacks from Yemeni tribesmen. 

Jan. 12: Yemen called on the U.S. to intervene in her 
dispute with Britain and check British “aggression.” 
The Yemeni chargé d'affaires in Washington, Ahmad 
Ali Zabarah, made the request. He also confirmed the 
Yemeni purchase recently of Czech arms. 

Britain denied that major military operations were 
taking place on the Aden-Yemen border. 

Jan. 17: Britain and the protectorate rulers of Aden 
agreed to talks with Yemen about border hostilities. 
The British Foreign Office announced that the talks 
would begin Jan. 18 at Sana‘a in Aden. 

Aircraft helped drive off 200 Yemenis attacking a 
fort at Ghaniya in northern Aden. 

Jan. 18: The Yemeni Legation in Cairo said it had re- 
ceived the names of 10,000 Egyptians who had volun- 
teered to help Yemen against the British. It said 6000 
youths, mostly fedayeen, and some officers had regis- 
tered at the legation. Four thousand others registered 
as volunteers at the headquarters of the Liberation 
Rally, Egypt’s political party. 
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Jan. 20: Yemen announced it would not cancel its 1934 
and 1950 treaties with Britain. 

Jan. 22: Yemen announced she was willing to enter on 
ceasefire talks with Britain over ending the border dis- 
pute in northern Aden. 

Jan. 27: Yemeni forces attacked a customs post at Sana‘a 
in northern Aden. They were beaten off. 

Ten Western newsmen, the first invited 
Yemen, watched a border conflict near Qataba. 

Jan. 28: Britain protested to Yemen that Yemeni forces 
had attacked Dhala airfield on Jan. 26. Yemen coun- 
tercharged that British fire had seriously wounded 10 
Yemeni soldiers at Qataba. Yemen declared there would 
be no peace along the border until self-determination 
had been attained for “South Yemen” tribes. 

Jan. 30: Imam Ahmad told Western newsmen that the 
British were refusing to cede Aden Protectorate to 
Yemen because they hoped to find “a lot of oil there.” 

Feb. 1: An official British report from Aden stated that 
30 Yemenis had been killed Jan. 27 in a clash at Qataba. 

British troops with air support attacked 2 villages 
20 miles south of Beihan that had been occupied by 
Yemen. 

Feb. 2: The party of 10 Western newsmen left Yemen. 

Feb. 5: A party of British Cameroon Highlanders was 
ambushed by Yemeni tribesmen. Two were killed and 
6 injured. 


to visit 


Feb. 12: Britain again proposed meetings with Yemen on 
Feb. 23 at Mukhayras or Sana‘a in Aden to discuss the 
frontier dispute. 

Feb. 11: British planes destroyed the village of Danuba 
in Aden Protectorate, alleged to be a base for dissident 
tribesmen. 

Feb. 22: Britain sent a note to Yemen charging that Ye- 
meni forces had entered Aden Protectorate in strength 
and attacked a fort at Najd Mayzar. The note de- 
manded immediate Yemeni withdrawal. 
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United Nations General Assembly 
Resolution on the Recent 


Hostilities in Egypt 


A/RES/460 
2 February 1957 
The General Assembly, 


Recalling its resolutions 997 (ES-1) of 2 
November 1956, 998 (ES-1) and 999 (ES-1) 
of 4 November 1956, 1002 (ES-1) of 7 No- 
vember 1956, A/RES/410 of 24 November 
1956 and A/RES/453 of 19 January 1957, 


1. Deplores the non-compliance of Israel to 
complete its withdrawal behind the Armistice 
Demarcation Line despite the repeated requests 
of the General Assembly; 


2. Calls upon Israel to complete its with- 
drawal behind the Armistice Demarcation Line 
without further delay. 


Text of Address by 
Mrs. Golda Meir, Israel Minister 


for Foreign Affairs, to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on 
Friday, March 1, 1957 


The Government of Israel is now in a posi- 
tion to announce its plans for full and prompt 
withdrawal from the Sharm-el-Sheikh area and 
the Gaza Strip, in compliance with Resolution 
I of February 2, 1957. 


We have repeatedly stated that Israel has no 
interest in the strip of land overlooking the 
western coast of the Gulf of Aqaba. Our sole 
purpose has been to ensure that, on the with- 
drawal of Israeli forces, continued freedom of 
navigation will exist for Israel and international 
shipping in the Gulf of Aqaba and the Straits 
of Tiran. Such freedom of navigation is a vital 
national interest for Israel. But it is also of 


importance and legitimate concern to the 
maritime powers and to many States whose 
economies depend upon trade and navigation 
between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean Sea. 


There has recently been an increasingly wide 
recognition that the Gulf of Aqaba compre- 
hends international waters in which the right 
of free and innocent passage exists. 


On February 11, 1957, the Secretary of State 
of the United States of America handed to the 
Ambassador of Israel in Washington a Memo- 
randum dealing amongst other things with the 
subject of the Gulf of Aqaba and the Straits 
of Tiran. 


This statement discusses the rights of na- 
tions in the Gulf of Aqaba, declares the readi- 
ness of the United States to exercise those rights 
on its own behalf, and to join with others in 
securing general recognition of those rights. 


My Government has subsequently learnt with 
gratification that other leading maritime pow- 
ers are prepared to subscribe to the doctrine 
set out in the U.S. Memorandum of February 
11, and have a similar intention to exercise 
their rights of free and innocent passage in the 
Gulf and the Straits. 


The General Assembly’s Resolution (II) of 
February 2, 1957, contemplated that units of 
UNEF will move into the Straits of Tiran area 
on Israel’s withdrawal. It is generally recog- 
nized that the function of UNEF in the Straits 
of Tiran area includes the prevention of bel- 
ligerent acts. 


In this connection my Government recalls 
the statements by the representative of the 
United States in the General Assembly on Jan- 
uary 28 and February 2, 1957, with reference 
to the function of UNEF units which are to 
move into the Straits of Tiran area on Israel’s 
withdrawal. The statement of January 28, re- 
peated on February 2, said: 


“It is essential that units of the United Nations 
Emergency Force be stationed at the Straits of Tiran 
in order to achieve there the separation of Egyptian 
and Israeli land and sea forces. This separation is 
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essential until it is clear that the non-exercise of 

any claimed belligerent rights has established in 

practice the peaceful conditions which must govern 
navigation in waters having such an international 
interest.” 

My Government has been concerned with the 
situation which would arise if the UNEF, hav- 
ing taken up its position in the Straits of Tiran 
area for the purpose of assuring non-belliger- 
ency, were to be withdrawn, in conditions 
which might give rise to interference with free 
and innocent navigation, and, therefore, to the 
renewal of hostilities. Such a premature cessa- 
tion of the precautionary measures taken by 
the U.N. for the prevention of belligerent acts 
would prejudice important international inter- 
ests and threaten peace and security. My Gov- 
ernment has noted the assurance embodied in 
the Secretary-General’s Report of 26 February 
1957, that any proposal for the withdrawal of 
UNEF from the Gulf of Aqaba area would 
first come to the Advisory Committee, which 
represents the General Assembly in the imple- 
mentation of its resolution of November 2, 
1956. This procedure would give the General 
Assembly an opportunity to ensure that no pre- 
cipitate changes are made which would have the 
effect of increasing the possibility of belligerent 
acts. We have reason to believe that in such a 
discussion many members of the U.N. would 
be guided by the view expressed by Ambassador 
Lodge on February 2 in favor of maintaining 
UNEF in the Straits of Tiran until peaceful 


conditions were in practice assured. 


In the light of these doctrines, policies and 
arrangements by the U.N. and the maritime 
powers, my Government is confident that free 
and innocent passage for international and Is- 
rael shipping will continue to be fully main- 
tained after Israel’s withdrawal. 

It remains for me to formulate the policy of 
Israel both as a littoral State and as a country 
which intends to exercise its full rights of free 
passage in the Gulf of Aqaba and through the 
Straits of Tiran. 

The Government of Israel believes that the 
Gulf of Aqaba comprehends international wa- 
ters and that no nation has the right to prevent 
free and innocent passage in the Gulf and 
through the Straits giving access thereto, in ac- 
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cordance with the generally accepted definition 
of those terms in the law of the seas. 

In its capacity as a littoral state, Israel will 
gladly offer port facilities to the ships of all 
nations and all flags exercising free passage in 
the Gulf of Aqaba. We have received with 
gratification the assurances of leading maritime 
powers that they foresee a normal and regular 
flow of traffic of all cargoes in the Gulf of 
Aqaba. 

Israel will do nothing to impede free and in- 
nocent passage by ships of Arab countries bound 
to Arab ports, or to any other destination. 

Israel is resolved on behalf of vessels of Is- 
rael registry to exercise the right of free and 
innocent passage and is prepared to join with 
others to secure universal respect of this right. 

Israel will protect ships of its own flag exer- 
cising the right of free and innocent passage on 
the high seas and in international waters. 

Interference, by armed force, with ships of 
Israel flag exercising free and innocent passage 
in the Gulf of Aqaba and through the Straits of 
Tiran, will be regarded by Israel as an attack 
entitling her to exercise her inherent right of 
self defence under Article 51 of the Charter, 
and to take all such measures as are necessary 
to ensure the free and innocent passage of her 
ships in the Gulf and in the Straits. 

We make this announcement in accordance 
with the accepted principles of international 
law under which all states have an inherent 
right to use their forces to protect their ships 
and their rights against interference by armed 
force. My Government naturally hopes that this 
contingency will not occur. 

In a public address on February 20, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stated: “We should not as- 
sume that if Israel withdraws, Egypt will pre- 
vent Israeli shipping from using the Suez Canal 
or the Gulf of Aqaba.” This declaration has 
weighed heavily with my Government in de- 
termining its action today. 

Israel is now prepared to withdraw its forces 
from the Gulf of Aqaba and the Straits of 
Tiran in the confidence that there will be con- 
tinued freedom of navigation for international 
and Israeli shipping in the Gulf of Aqaba and 
through the Straits of Tiran. 
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We propose that a meeting be held immedi- 
ately between the Chief-of-Staff of the Israel 
Defence Army and the Commander of UNEF 
in order to arrange for the U.N. to take over 
its responsibilities in the Sharm-el-Sheikh area. 


GAZA 


The Government of Israel announces that it 
is making a complete withdrawal from the 
Gaza Strip in accordance with the General As- 
sembly’s Resolution (I) of February 2, 1957. 
It makes this announcement on the following 
assumptions: — 

(a) that on its withdrawal the U.N. Forces 

will be deployed in Gaza and that the take- 
over of Gaza from the military and civil- 
ian control of Israel will be exclusively by 
the UNEF; 
it is further Israel’s expectation that the 
U.N. will be the agency to be utilized for 
carrying out the functions enumerated by 
the Secretary General in Document APV/ 
659, namely, “safeguarding life and prop- 
erty in the area by providing effective and 
efficient police protection; as will guaran- 
tee good civilian administration; as will 
assure maximum assistance to the U.N. 
refugee program; and as will protect and 
foster the economic development of the 
territory and its people.” 
It is further Israel’s expectation that the 
above-mentioned responsibility of the 
U.N. in the administration of Gaza will be 
maintained for a transitory period from 
the takeover until there is a peace settle- 
ment, to be sought as rapidly as possible, 
or a definitive agreement on the future 
of the Gaza Strip. 

It is the position of Israel that if conditions 
are created in the Gaza Strip which indicate 
a return to the conditions of deterioration 
which existed previously, Israel would reserve 
its freedom to act to defend its rights. 

Accordingly, we propose that a meeting be 
held immediately between the Chief-of-Staff of 
the Israel Defence Army and the Commander 
of UNEF in order to arrange for the U.N. to 
take over its responsibilities in the Gaza area. 

For many weeks, amidst great difficulty, my 
Government has sought to ensure that on the 
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withdrawal from the Sharm-el-Sheikh and the 
Gaza areas, circumstances would prevail which 
would prevent the likelihood of belligerent acts. 

We record with gratitude the sympathetic 
efforts of many Governments and Delegations 
to help bring about a situation which would 
end the insecurity prevailing for Israel and her 
neighbors these many years. In addition to the 
considerations to which I have referred, we 
place our trust in the vigilant resolve of the 
international community that Israel, equally 
with all member States, enjoy its basic rights of 
freedom from fear of attack; freedom to sail 
the high seas and international waterways in 
peace; freedom to pursue its national destiny 
in tranquility without the constant peril which 
has surrounded it in recent years. 

In this reliance we are embarking upon the 
course which I have announced today. 

And now, Mr. President, may I add these few 
words to the States in the Middle East area and 
more specifically to the neighbors of Israel. We 
all come from one area, a very ancient one; the 
hills and valleys of the region have been wit- 
nesses to many wars and many conflicts. But 
that is not the only thing that characterizes 
that part of the world from which we come. 
That is also that part of the world of ancient 
culture; that is that part of the world that has 
given to humanity three great religions; that is 
also that part of the world that has given a 
code of ethics to all humanity. In our countries, 
in the entire region, all our peoples are anxious 
and in need of a higher standard of living, of 
great programs of development and of progress. 
Can we from now on, all of us, turn a new leaf 
and instead of fighting among each other, can 
we all united fight poverty, disease, illiteracy? 
Can we, is it possible for us, to put all our ef- 
forts, all our energy for one single purpose, the 
betterment and progress and development of all 
our lands and all our peoples? I can here pledge 
the Government and the people of Israel in this 
united effort. There is no limit to what we are 
prepared to contribute, so that we can all to- 
gether live to see a day of happiness for our 
peoples and again from that region a great 
contribution to peace and happiness for all hu- 
manity. 
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Text of Solidarity Accord Among 


Jordan, Syria, Saudi Arabia 
and Egypt of January 19, 1957 


The Governments of the Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan, the Republic of Syria, the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia and the Republic of 
Egypt, being aware of the grave responsibilities 
falling on them for preserving Arab existence 
and independence, in response to the wishes of 
their peoples and their belief in solidarity for 
the liberation of the Arab homeland, in their 
appreciation of the fact that the realization of 
this solidarity constitutes a positive step toward 
the desired Arab union, and in order to partici- 
pate in safeguarding peace and security in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Arab League 
Charter and the United Nations Charter, and 
in their desire to conclude an agreement for the 
promotion of cooperation and coordination of 
efforts for the fulfillment of these objectives, 
have appointed and delegated the following 
representatives: 

On behalf of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jor- 
dan, His Majesty King Hussein I and Premier 
Suleiman Nabulsi; on behalf of the Syrian Re- 
public, Premier Sabri el-Assali; on behalf of 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, His Majesty King 
Saud Ibn Abdul Aziz; on behalf of the Repub- 
lic of Egypt, President Gamal Abdel Nasser; 
who after the exchange of credences giving 
them full powers which would sound correct 
and satisfactory, agreed to the following: 


ARTICLE 1 


The contracting Governments affirm their 
faith in the need to maintain solidarity and co- 
operation for bolstering Arab nationalism and 
independence. They declare that they appreciate 
the need to participate in the responsibilities 
resulting therefrom. 


ARTICLE 2 
The Governments of the Republic of Syria, 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, and the Republic 
of Egypt, shall share in the expenditure ema- 
nating from the obligations falling on the Gov- 
ernment of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, 
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as a result of the policy of cooperation and 
solidarity for bolstering Arab existence and in- 
dependence, of the total amount of 12,500,000 
Egyptian pounds annually, or their equivalent. 
This amount will come under the “Arab obli- 
gations” heading. The supplement of this agree- 
ment, which is a complementary part of it, or- 
ganizes the distribution of the aid offer among 
the participant Governments and regulates its 
presentation. 


ARTICLE 3 
The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan shall de- 
vote the Arab aid to the Jordanian Hashemite 
armed forces including the National Guard 
forces. 


ARTICLE 4 

This agreement is concluded for ten years 
from the date it becomes effective. If the agree- 
ment is not amended before the expiration of 
this period under agreement by the contracting 
Governments, it will remain in force until the 
expiration of this validity. After this date, the 
treaty will continue unless a year’s notice re- 
garding its termination is served by one of the 
contracting Governments on the other Govern- 
ments through diplomatic channels. 


ARTICLE 5 

This agreement will be ratified in accordance 
with the constitutional procedures in force in 
each of the contracting states. It will come 
into force from the date of the exchange of the 
instruments of ratification, which should take 
place in Cairo. In testimony thereof, the above- 
mentioned accredited delegates sign this agree- 
ment. This agreement was written in Arabic 
in Cairo on the eighteenth day of the second 
month of Jumada, 1376 (hejira year) corre- 
sponding to Jan. 19, A.D. 1957. The agreement 
was made in five copies, each contracting Gov- 
ernment keeping one copy. The last copy will 
be deposited in the Arab League General Sec- 


retariat. 
Supplement to the Arab solidarity agreement 
providing aid to Jordan 


The Governments that are signatories to the 
Arab solidarity agreement in Cairo on the eight- 
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eenth day of the second [month of] Jumada, 
1376 (hejira year), corresponding to Jan. 19, 
A.D. 1957, agree to the following: 


ARTICLE 1 


The share of each state participating in the 
Arab obligations heading provided in Article 2 
of the said agreement shall be as follows: the 
Republic of Syria 2,500,000 Egyptian pounds 
or the equivalent; the Kingdom of Saudi Ara- 
bia, 5,000,000 Egyptian pounds or the equiva- 
lent; the Republic of Egypt, 5,000,000 Egyp- 
tian pounds or the « uivalent. 


ARTICLE 2 


Each Government will pay its share of the 
above-mentioned obligation in two equal in- 
stallments. The first installment shall be paid 
when the agreement becomes effective and the 
second installment six months after the matu- 
rity of the first installment and so on. 


ARTICLE 3 


The Government of the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan promises to purchase all requirements 
of the armed forces when equipment becomes 
available in the countries of the contracting 
parties from their own production. The cost of 
such purchases will be entered in the special 
accounts to be deducted from the Arab obli- 
‘gation heading. 


ARTICLE 4 


It is agreed that the Arab obligations stipu- 
lated in Article 2 of the agreement are intended 
to replace the sundry annual grants offered by 
the British Government to the Government of 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan for the 
armed forces, including the National Guard, 
under agreements concluded between them in 
this respect. 

Cairo, the eighteenth day of the second 
[month of] Jumada, 1376 (hejira year). 


Texts of a letter from Dr. Mahmoud 


Fawzi, Egyptian Foreign Minister, 
to Dag Hammarskjold, United Na- 
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tions Secretary General, and of an 
Egyptian declaration on the 
operation of the Suez Canal 


Your Excellency, 


The Government of Egypt are pleased to 
announce that the Suez Canal is now open for 
normal traffic and will thus once again serve 
as a link between the nations of the world in 
the cause of peace and prosperity. 


The Government of Egypt wish to acknowl- 
edge with appreciation and gratitude the efforts 
of the states and peoples of the world who 
contributed to the restoration of the Canal for 
normal traffic, and of the United Nations whose 
exertions made it possible that the clearance of 
the Canal be accomplished peacefully and in a 
short time. 


On March 18, 1957, the Government of 
Egypt set forth in a memorandum basic prin- 


‘ciples relating to the Suez Canal and the ar- 


rangements for its operation. The memorandum 
contemplated a further detailed statement on 
the subject. In pursuance of the above, I have 
the honor to enclose a copy of the declaration 
made today by the Government of Egypt in 
fulfillment of their participation in‘ the Con- 
stantinople Convention of 1888, noting their 
understanding of the Security Council resolu- 
tion of Oct. 13, 1956, and in line with their 
statement relating to it before the Council. 


I have the honor to invite Your Excellency’s 
attention to the last paragraph of the declara- 
tion which provides that it will be deposited 
and registered with the Secretariat of the United 
Nations. The declaration, with the obligations 
therein, constitutes an international instrument 
and the Government of Egypt request that you 
kindly receive and register it accordingly. 


I avail myself of this opportunity to renew 
to Your Excellency the assurances of my high- 
est consideration. 


(Sgd.) Mahmoud Fawzi 
Minister of Foreign 
Affairs 


April 25, 1957 
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EGYPT’S DECLARATION 


In elaboration of the principles set forth in 
their memorandum dated March 18, 1957, the 
Government of the Republic of Egypt, in ac- 
cord with the Constantinople Convention of 
1888 and the Charter of the United Nations, 
make hereby the following declaration on the 
Suez Canal and the arrangements for its op- 
eration. 


1. Reaffirmation of Convention 

It remains the unaltered policy and firm pur- 
pose of the Government of Egypt to respect 
the terms and the spirit of the Constantinople 
Convention of 1888 and the rights and obliga- 
tions arising therefrom. The Government of 
Egypt will continue to respect, observe and 
implement them. 


2. Observance of the Convention and of the 

Charter of the United Nations 

While reaffirming their determination to re- 
spect the terms and the spirit of the Con- 
stantinople Convention of 1888 and to abide 
by the Charter and the principles and purposes 
of the United Nations, the Government of 
Egypt are confident that the other signatories 
of the said convention and al! others concerned 
will be guided by the same resolve. 


3. Freedom of Navigation, Tolls, and Develop- 
ment of the Canal 


The Government of Egypt are more particu- 
larly determined: 

A. To afford and maintain free and uninter- 
rupted navigation for all nations within the 
limits of and in accordance with the provisions 
of the Constantinople Convention of 1888. 

B. That tolls shall continue to be levied in 
accordance with the last agreement, concluded 
on April 28, 1936, between the Government 
of Egypt and the Suez Canal Maritime Com- 
pany, and that any increase in the current rate 
of tolls within twelve months, if it takes place, 
shall be limited to 1 percent, any increase 
beyond that level to be result of negotiations, 
and failing agreement, be settled by arbitration 
according to the procedure set forth in para- 
graph 7 (B). 

C. That the Canal is maintained and de- 
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veloped in accordance with the progressive re- 
quirements of modern navigation and that such 
maintenance and development shall include the 
eighth and ninth programs of the Suez Canal 
Maritime Company established by the Govern- 
ment with such improvements to them as are 
considered necessary. 


4. Operation and Management 


The Canal will be operated and managed by 
the autonomous Suez Canal Authority estab- 
lished by the Government of Egypt on July 26, 
1956. The Government of Egypt are looking 
forward with confidence to continued coopera- 
tion with the nations of the world in advancing 
the usefulness of the Canal. To that end the 
Government of Egypt would welcome and en- 
courage cooperation between the Suez Canal 
Authority and representatives of shipping and 
trade. 


5. Financial Arrangements 


A. Tolls shall be payable in advance to the 
account of the Suez Canal Authority at any 
bank as may be authorized by it. In pursuance 
of this, the Suez Canal Authority has author- 
ized the National Bank of Egypt and is negoti- 
ating with the Bank of International Settlement 
to accept on its behalf payment of the Canal 
tolls. 

B. The Suez Canal Authority shall pay to 
the Government of Egypt 5 percent of all the 
gross receipts as royalty. 


C. The Suez Canal Authority will establish 
a Suez Canal Capital and Development fund 
into which shall be paid 25 percent of all gross 
receipts. This fund will assure that there shall 
be available to the Suez Canal Authority ade- 
quate resources to meet the needs of develop- 
ment and capital expenditure for the fulfill- 
ment of the responsibilities they have assumed 
and are fully determined to discharge. 


6. Canal Code 


The regulations governing the Canal, in- 
cluding the details of its operation, are embodied 
in the Canal Code which is the law of the 
Canal. Due notice will be given of any altera- 
tion in the Code, and any such alteration, if it 
affects the principles and commitments in this 
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declaration and is challenged or complained 
against for that reason, shall be dealt with in 
accordance with the procedure set forth in 
Paragraph 7 (B). 


7. Discrimination and Complaints Relating to 
the Canal Code 


A. In pursuance of the principles laid down 
in the Constantinople Convention of 1888, the 
Suez Canal Authority, by the terms of its 
charter, can in no case grant any vessel, com- 
pany or another party any advantage or favor 
not accorded to other vessels, companies or 
parties on the same conditions. 

B. Complaints of discrimination or violation 
of the Canal Code shall be sought to be resolved 
by the complaining party by reference to the 
Suez Canal Authority. In the event that such 
a reference does not resolve the complaint, the 
matter may be referred, at the option of the 
complaining party or the Authority, to an 
arbitration tribunal composed of one nominee 
of the complaining party, one of the Authority 
and a third to be chosen by both. In case of 
disagreement, such third member will be chosen 
by the President of the International Court of 
Justice upon the application of either party. 

C. The decisions of the arbitration tribunal 
shall be made by a majority of its members. 
The decisions shall be binding upon the parties 
when they are rendered and they must be car- 


ried out in good faith. 


D. The Government of Egypt will study 
further appropriate arrangements that could be 
made for fact-finding, consultation and arbi- 
tration on complaints relating to the Canal 
Code. 
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8. Compensation and Claims 


The question of compensation and claims in 
connection with the nationalization of the Suez 
Canal Maritime Company shall, unless agreed 
between the parties concerned, be referred to 
arbitration in accordance with the established 
international practice. 


9. Disputes, Disagreements or Differences Aris- 
ing out of the Convention and this Declara- 
tion 
A. Disputes or disagreements arising in re- 

spect of the Constantinople Convention of 1888 

or this declaration shall be settled in accordance 

with the Charter of the United Nations. 

B. Differences arising between the parties to 
the said convention in respect of the interpreta- 
tion or the applicability of its provisions, if not 
otherwise resolved, will be referred to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. The Government of 
Egypt would take the necessary steps in order 
to accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice in conformity 
with the provisions of Article 36 of its statute. 


10. Status of this Declaration 


The Government of Egypt make this decla- 
ration, which reaffirms and is in full accord 
with the terms and spirit of the Constantinople 
Convention of 1888, as an expression of their 
desires and determination to enable the Suez 
Canal to be an efficient and adequate waterway 
linking the nations of the world and serving 
the cause of peace and prosperity. 

This declaration, with the obligations there- 
in, constitutes an international instrument and 
will be deposited and registered with the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Forest Management in Iran 


Henry S. Kernan 


6 ery central plateau of Iran, in spite of the 
arid climate, has extensive areas of natural 
forest. For centuries, since man first arrived, 
these forests have been important sources of 
food, shelter, and fuelwood. They have also 
had the no less important, though less obvious, 
function of influencing the water supply. By 
holding back the winter rains and releasing 
them gradually into the soil, they have in- 
creased the amount of water available for agri- 
culture and stabilized the thin and light soils. 
These forests consist principally of slow-grow- 
ing oak, wild fruit, and wild nut trees. 


North of the Elborz Mountains, in the nar- 
row strip paralleling the southern edge of the 
Caspian Sea, is a forest of quite a different 
character. Here the rainfall is high, the soils 
are deep, and the climate is semi-tropical. Here 
the natural factors of environment give rise to 
a hardwood forest of superlative quality and 
growing power. The trees are mostly those 
familiar to the eastern United States. There are 
maple, oak, beech, ash, elm, persimmon, alder, 
and ironwood. There are also several genera un- 
known to Americans, such as Parrotia, Ptero- 
carya, and Zelcoya. Like the plateau and moun- 
tain forests to the south, those of the Caspian 
have always had a profound influence upon the 
physical environment and consequently, upon 
the people who have lived in their vicinity. 

Until the second or third decade of the 20th 
Century, the Iranians were not conscious of 
“forestry problems.” They accepted forests as 
part of the natural scene, to be used exactly 
as the needs of the moment might dictate. The 


important link between forests and human wel- 
fare was not, and still is not, evident to the 
large majority. 

’ As the level of economic activity began to 
rise under the late Reza Shah, during the war 
and subsequently, pressures began to build up 
against the forest. Herds of goats, sheep, and 
cattle which grazed in the forest increased. 
Landowners and villagers, in need of more land, 
began to clear off the natural growth of trees. 
Demands for lumber and charcoal led to cut- 
ting on a scale previously believed fantastic. 

Forest problems and thus a forest policy are 
the inevitable result of the relentless pressure 
of human activity on a natural resource. In 
Iran, the pattern of forestry has been no differ- ° 
ent from that of the United States or Europe, 
or any other country endowed with forests, an 
increasing population, and a rising standard of 
living. The leaders of Iran became concerned 
with the problem of how to conserve and use 
their forests to best advantage. They passed 
an organic forest law in 1943. They organized 
a Forest Service in 1949, and they hired a trio 
of British forest advisors in 1950. 

In spite of good intentions, good advice and 
voluminous reporting, Iranians discovered that 
once the forestry problems get out of hand, 
they are difficult to control. People develop 
habits and demands that do not change easily. 
The forests, once destroyed, are hard to replant 
and restore. 

In the summer of 1951 the forestry situation 
was so chaotic as to seem almost hopeless. The 
charcoal industry had spread to every forest in 


@ Henry S. Kernan will shortly return to this country after five years of work in Iran as a forestry expert. 


This Review complements his “ 
of the JourNAL. 


A Policy of Conservation for the Caspian Forests of Iran” in the Spring 1953 issue 
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the country and was eating up wood at the 
rate of 4,000,000 cords a year. The forest area 
was giving way to non-productive wastelands. 
The Iranian Forest Service was badly disorgan- 
ized and demoralized. It had no firm policy, 
no trained personnel, no prestige, and no equip- 
ment. In eight years, it could point to nothing 
but a series of failures. Its operations were 
cluttered with useless, unenforceable laws, and 
with underpaid, corrupt, and discouraged em- 
ployees. Its spirit was one of sodden, leaden 
despair. 

When the Iranian Government requested help 
from the United States in the summer of 1951, 
it wanted action and specific accomplishments, 
even on a small scale. It wanted some con- 
crete proofs that forestry—American forestry 
—meant real work and change, and not more 
chatter and reports. It asked for help, knowing 
that its contribution in ideas, trained personnel, 
and funds could be almost nothing at first. It 
had none of those things that make a forest 
service function. But it asked for help in a 
desperate situation. 


The American advisor arrived in October, 
1951. He refused to make a grand tour to the 
Caspian and write a critical report. Instead he 
concentrated upon planting a demonstration 
woodlot of 50 acres at the village of Mamazan 
near Tehran. This was a cooperative venture 
to which the villagers contributed their labor, 
the landlord the land and water, Point Four 
the machinery for preparing the land, and the 
Iranian Forest Service the trees. The delays and 
discouragements of this first woodlot need not 
be described. They were many, but they were 
overcome. The Mamazan woodlot is growing 
well and it is the first woodlot in Iran planted 
exclusively by and for the villagers. 

The Iranian Forest Service became interested. 
It assigned four employees. to work with the 
American foresters, it found more land to plant, 
and it weeded and expanded the tree nursery at 
Karaj. 

Point Four responded by offering to help 
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start tree nurseries in every province, provided 
that the Iranian Forest Service would be re- 
sponsible for their operation and would assign 
an employee to each one. 

This program, the object of which is to grow 
trees suitable for planting in dry areas, has since 
been an integral part of the Forest Service. 
There are now fourteen tree nurseries, at least 
one in every province of Iran. They have now 
4,000,000 trees for planting in 1957. They 
are operated exclusively by personnel of the 
Iranian Forest Service and financed exclusively 
by Iranian Government funds. The Forest Serv- 
ice uses some of the trees for its own planting 
program, but distributes free of charge or at 
a very low price, the bulk of them to villagers 
through the Extension Service. Every province 


of Iran has examples of successful plantings, 


made with the advice and assistance of the 
American foresters. 

The problems of the charcoal industry are 
not amenable to an easy solution. There is a 
massive drive behind the industry, stemming 
from the mounting demands, the great profits, 
the abundance of wood along the Caspian coast, 
and the simplicity of the equipment and the 
process of charcoal-making. 

Point Four began the attack by helping the 
Iranian Forest Service to build a charcoal study 
center at Tamishan on the Caspian coast. Point 
Four built its agreed part of this center accord- 
ing to plans approved by the forester and the 
architectural advisor. Once it was built, Point 
Four continued to supply technical supervision 
and equipment to ensure its operation. Now 
the Iranian Forest Service has taken it over 
entirely. 

But a solution cannot be found only in the 
demonstration of better kilns. There is a social 
problem involved, the problem of fitting a new 
and better way of making charcoal into the 
established patterns of village life. 

For this purpose, Point Four undertook a 
complete demonstration of how charcoal-mak- 
ing ties in with forest management, range 
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mangement, and community development. It 
did this at Daland, a small village on the Gor- 
gan plain surrounded by 17,000 acres of Royal 
Domain forest. 

First, it made a traverse survey of the forest 
to establish the boundaries. Next it built a 
battery of four charcoal kilns of a type de- 
signed in Connecticut but made of local ma- 
terials. These kilns are simple to build and 
operate, and they have a yield of over 210 
pounds more charcoal per cord of wood than 
the Iranian type. If all the charcoal in Iran 
were made with this type, the country could 
have 300,000 more tons of charcoal a year 
made with the same amount of wood and hav- 
ing a value of $12,000,000. 

In order to operate these kilns, Point Four 
helped to organize a village cooperative char- 
coal society. In this way, it encouraged local 
private enterprise. The profits of this society 
are going into village improvements such as 
a school, bath, and local clinic. This society, 
well organized and financed, using American 
axes and saws and high-yielding American 
kilns, has been fabulously successful both finan- 
cially and, even more important, morally. A 
new spirit of life and hope has come to a 
village which, four years ago, was sunk in the 
lethargy of poverty. The society, at its own 
expense, is building ten more kilns. 

The Daland forest is benefiting enormously 
from the charcoal-making. The American for- 
ester trained the local manager how to pick out 
the cull trees and mark them for cutting. By 
selling only the cull trees for charcoal, the 
Forest Service is improving the forest and real- 
izing income at the same time. Each year it 
lays out 125 acres of forest for cutting. Even- 
tually the whole forest will be worked over. 

The cut-over forest contains ample seed trees 
to continue the productivity of the land. After 
each area is worked over, it is fenced and pro- 
tected from grazing. In compensation for a 
diminution of forest grazing, the Forest Service 
has developed a series of demonstration village 
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pastures using Point Four funds and machinery. 
Eventually, all the village stock will be on 
pasture and all the forest will be under pro- 
tection. 

The Daland demonstration is being repeated 
at Izedeh, Kiakola, Lahijan, and Siabil. The 
Forest Service is so enthusiastic that it is plan- 
ning to expand this pattern of development to 
other forests and villages as fast as it has the 
personnel trained to the level of competence 
required. 

Interest in education has been a third salient 
activity of the project. It began in the summer 
of 1953 with a very modest two weeks’ train- 
ing course for forest guards on the Caspian 
coast. The circumstances were trying. Political 
unrest was at a high pitch. The students were 
sullen and suspicious, and certain ones had 
instructions to cause as many difficulties as 
possible. Several times the American representa- 
tive was threatened with physical violence. 

The next year, the project conducted a three- 
month course for thirty new employees of the 
Forest Service. This course included practical 
field work as well as lectures. All the graduates 
are now working within the regular organiza- 
tion of the Forest Service. 

Such training courses have since become an 
established activity. The Forest Service, using 
in part, instructors trained in the United States, 
conducts two special courses each year, one for 
new employees, and one for senior forest rangers. 

The principal effort of the project toward 
training has been to start a permanent Forest 
Range School, offering two years’ instruction 
in forestry and range management. It will have 
a faculty of six members and a student body 
of sixty. It will be located at Chalus, on the 
Caspian coast. 


The objective of this school is to train per- 
sonnel for the Iranian Forest Service. Hence it 
will be highly specialized and practical at a 
sub-professional level. 


The Government of Iran undertook this 
school at the suggestion of the American for- 
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ester. It has appropriated $500,000 for con- 
struction and equipment, and a regular annual 
operative budget of $75,000. Point Four ad- 
vised on questions of policy, faculty, curricula, 
and organization. It has sent three instructors 
to the United States for training, and will 
supply an advisor to the dean for four months 
when the school opens in September 1957. It 
has provided part of the technical equipment 
of the school. 

The fourth segment of the project concerns 
the initiation of a national forest survey. The 
purpose is to gather the information essential 
to the proper conservation and development of 
the Caspian forest. The Iranian Government is 
pledged to meet the entire Iranian currency 
costs of this survey, including the necessary 
aerial photographs, mosaics, and maps. It will 
buy these from Worldwide Surveys, Inc., of 
Philadelphia. It will supply all the rial costs 
for the field and laboratory work to be carried 
on in Iran. A forest survey expert of the U. S. 
Forest Service designed this survey and super- 
vised the buying of the needed scientific equip- 
ment. Point Four sent a member of the Iranian 
Forest Service to the United States for training. 
Since his return a year ago, he has been making 
inventories and management plans for various 
pieces of Royal Domain forest. His are the first 
forest management plans ever to be prepared 
and enforced in Iran. 


Over the past five years, Point Four has 
been spending about $80,000 a year for the 


forestry program—a modest sum considering 
that the forest covers 48,000,000 acres, pro- 
duces $50,000,000 worth of products a year, 
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and gives employment to some 100,000 work- 
ing men. This American money is not spent 
to finance the Iranian Forest Service, or to do 
what that organization should do for itself. It 
is spent to stimulate, strengthen, demonstrate 
and train. 

Five years ago, the Iranian Forest Service had 
scarcely any interest than that of collecting 
taxes. Now it is engaged in management, re- 
search, extension, and development of indus- 
tries and communities. Five years ago it had 
no interest in helping people. Now its policy 
has changed to one of cooperation with local 
populations. Farmers all over Iran can now get 
trees for planting on their lands. Charcoal- 
makers at Daland and elsewhere, using Ameri- 
can methods, have doubled their daily earnings. 
The number of trained foresters has increased 
from almost none, to several hundred. A survey 
and a training program are under way. The 
charcoal industry is coming under control. The 
forests are being surveyed, replanted and man- 
aged. 

Best of all, there is a new spirit in the Forest 
Service, characterized by positive, hopeful, and 
purposeful activity. The old elements of sneer, 
skepticism, and corruption are distinctly out 
of favor. Their practitioners are dropping out, 
are being replaced by those capable of sustained 
and honest effort. 

Iranians will never again allow their forest 
heritage to be wasted away through ignorance 
and carelessness. American technical aid has put 
an indelible mark upon the forest policy of 
Iran—a mark of which the United States can 
justly be proud. 
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THe Mippce East in Worip Arras, by 
George Lenczowski. 2nd ed. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1956. 536 pages; tables, 
biblio., index to 576. $7.25. 


Reviewed by George Kirk 


When the first edition of this work appeared 
in +1952 some reviewers felt that Professor 
Lenczowski, whose Russia and the West in Iran 
had already demonstrated his knowledge and 
skill in presentation, was somewhat less at 
home in dealing with the Arab world. No such 
criticism can be leveled at this second edition, 
which has no rival in English for its eminently 
judicious treatment of the whole Middle East 
(excluding North Africa) with special refer- 
ence to the period since 1918. 

There are only three points of detail which 
the present reviewer feels a need to query. 
According to the author, in the Alexandria 
Protocol of October, 1944, (the penultimate 
stage in the formation of the Arab League) 
the clause forbidding members to conduct poli- 
cies detrimental to the League was “interpreted 
as a victory for British policy” since it “meant 
that Syria and Lebanon would be prevented 
from concluding special treaties with France, 
thus confirming the general ouster—by British 
efforts—of France from the Levant.” One must 
ask on what evidence the author bases this 
interpretation, since at this time British policy 
was favoring a treaty relationship between 
France and the two Levant states similar to 
that of Britain with Iraq. 


The account of the Egyptian military re- 
gime’s turn to the Soviet bloc in 1955 (p. 429) 
speaks of Egyptian-Israeli hostility as “the most 
important factor vitiating the chances of im- 
proving Cairo’s relations with the West .. . 
after a strong successful attack on Egyptian 
positions at Gaza” (which took place on 28 
February 1955 and not, as stated here, on 28 
January). This account overlooks the fact that 
the Gaza attack followed the hanging in Cairo 


on 31 January of two Jews (and the suicide of 
a third) charged with espionage. This execution 
seems to have been for the Egyptian regime a 
politically necessary counterpart of the hanging 
in December 1954 of six members of the Mus- 
lim Brotherhood for an ostensible attempt on 
the life of Colonel Nasir six weeks earlier. A 
simpler inference from this sequence of events 
than Professor Lenczowski’s is that at the be- 
ginning of 1955 the Egyptian military dictator- 
ship felt compelled to raise the anti-Israel war- 
cry as a means of restoring prestige at home 
lost by the acceptance of conditions for the 
British withdrawal from the Suez Canal Zone. 
Probably the raising of the war-cry was also 
the most effective means of reasserting Egyptian 
leadership in the Arab League, which had just 
been challenged by Iraqi initiative in accepting 
arms from the U. S. and concluding a pact 
with Turkey. 

On p. 510 we read that while Britain “did 
much to help the Arabs against the Zionists 
during the last phase of her administration in 
the Holy Land,” once the Arab armies had 
intervened in the Palestine War in May, 1948, 
British officers serving with the Arab Legion 
could probably have done more than they did 
“to rescue the Egyptian and Syro-Lebanese 
armies from their dire predicament.” The po- 
litical background here is misleadingly bare 
without reference to the fact that at this time 
the American and Soviet delegates to the Se- 
curity Council were voting together to estab- 
lish the state of Israel and restrain the Arab 
forces, and that the British Ambassador in 
Washington was under the strongest pressure 
from the U. S. Government to withdraw Brit- 
ish support from the Arabs. History will, in 
fact, record this as the second occasion on which 
the U. S. ganged up with the Soviet Union 
against Britain in matters concerning the Middle 
East—the first being the Tehran Conference 
of November, 1943, and the most recent the 
stormy situation of November, 1956. This is 
not to suggest that British policy was necessarily 
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right on any of these occasions, but events have 
largely vindicated it at least on the first, and 
perhaps vindication will follow on the others. 

The Suez crisis is, of course, too recent to 
find a place on these pages, and we look for- 
ward to Professor Lenczowski’s treatment of 
it in a third edition where, incidentally, Briga- 
dier Clayton’s initials should be corrected to 
I. N. (p. 503). The author’s present judgment 
on the Suez issue can be inferred from his 
concluding comments: 

“For too long a time the United States has taken it 
for granted that certain areas of the world are to be 
considered integral parts of the British or French Em- 
pires or spheres under their influence. . . . One may well 
ask whether the American ideals of self-determination 
and democracy have not too often been subordinated to 
expediency, thus robbing American policy of the moral 
advantage that it once possessed and that it might well 


try to regain in the present revolutionary era in the 
non-Western world” (pp. 534-6). 


@ Gerorce Kirk is the author of several books on the 
Middle East, the most recent being The Middle East, 
1945-50 (1954). 


COMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM IN THE 
Mippte East, by Walter’ Z. Laqueur. New 
York: Praeger, 1956. 362 pages. $6.50. 

Reviewed by Bernard Lewis 

Now that the fog of war and the mists of 
diplomacy are beginning to clear from the 
Middle Eastern scene, it is becoming apparent 
that during the last few years certain funda- 
mental changes have taken place. One of these 
is the withdrawal, under various pressures, of 
British power and the decline of British 
influence. Another is the intrusion of Soviet 
diplomatic, economic, technical, and political 
influence. 

While making use of new avenues that lead 
directly into cabinets and general staffs, the 
Soviets have not neglected their classical weapon 
of penetration—the communist parties. These, 
despite periods of outlawry and police repres- 
sion, continue to exist, and remain the instru- 
ment by which communism would endeavor 
to seize power if given a suitable chance by 
general or local war or by the sheer disintegra- 
tion of state authority. 

It is to these parties that Mr. Laqueur has 
devoted his volume. After an introductory 
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chapter on “The Background of the Crisis,” he 
goes on to deal separately and in detail with 
the communist parties and related agencies in 
Egypt, the Sudan, Palestine-Israel, Jordan, Syria 
and Lebanon, Iraq, and Turkey. The last four 
chapters deal with the region as a whole, and 
discuss communist activities among the minori- 
ties; the various nationalist and other organi- 
zations that have served the communists as 
tools or allies; and Russia’s resumption of an 
active role in the area in 1956. There is no 
discussion of Iran, nor of Soviet Central Asia 
or Transcaucasia. 


It is interesting to note that, writing in 1955, 
Mr. Laqueur considered that “the leaders of the 
Syrian and Lebanese Communist parties have 
shown a larger measure of political acumen than 
their colleagues at the helms of the other Middle 
Eastern parties; . . . they have in Khalid Bak- 
dash a first-rate leader; that is, someone who 
exactly suits the demands of Moscow, who is 
not too independent to be dangerous (sic) and 
yet intelligent enough to be successful; an Arab 
Togliatti, in short” (p. 167). 

Mr. Laqueur’s accounts of the national Com- 
munist parties are detailed and meticulous, 
tracing them back to the first appearance of 
organized Communism in each area, and de- 
scribing their development on all fronts, their 
personalities, and their chameleon-like changes 
of policy. He uses as sources the publications 
of the parties themselves, Soviet and interna- 
tional Communist publications, notably Novi 
Vostok, Revoliutsioni Vostok, and Inprecorr, 
and the general Middle Eastern press. His use 
of sources in many languages, including Rus- 
sian, Arabic, and Hebrew besides the common 
European tongues, gives his study a solidity of 
documentation unusual in modern productions 
on the Middle East. 

The presentation of the book, like its method, 
is sober and serious. While Mr. Laqueur has 
rather more sympathy with Israel and Turkey 
than with other Middle Eastern countries, his 
language is moderate and unemotional. The 
most that he permits himself is an occasional 
dry aside on the agility of the Communist 
parties in adjusting their tactics and their 
philosophies to comply with new instructions. 
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The documentation is full, though some errors 
have crept in, such as the curious attribution 
of Ishaq Musa al-Husaini’s book on the Muslim 
Brotherhood to Jamal al-Husaini. More serious 
is the systematic omission of page references to 
books and articles cited—a defect which seri- 
ously reduces the scholarly standing of the 
whole work. 

The vicissitudes of the different parties sur- 
veyed by Mr. Laqueur show an interesting simi- 
larity of pattern. The first stirrings occurred in 
1919-20, under the direct impact of the Russian 
Revolution; the first parties were formed al- 
most exclusively of members of the religious 
minorities—Armenian, Jewish, Maroaite—who 
were more open to influences and ideas from 
Europe. These parties all came to nothing, 
though some lingered on until the middle thir- 
ties, when the Popular Front policy, which had 
served Communism so well in France and Spain, 
was applied to the Middle East. With a new 
stress on nationalist and anti-imperialist de- 
mands, the Communist parties, by this time 
mainly Muslim, were now ready to collaborate 
with other parties in common fronts, and to 
tone down or drop their own radical economic 
and social principles. “Communists scorn to 
conceal their real intentions,” says the Com- 
munist Manifesto. Mr. Laqueur has assembled 
an impressive array of evidence to the contrary: 
“the lesson of twenty-five years of Communist 
history (1918-43) in the Middle East has been 
that very little can be achieved by open state- 
ments of intentions. And the lessons of the ten 
subsequent years show beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, that concealing one’s intention does 
pay” (p. 236). 

In their mood of hostility to the West and 
disillusionment with democracy after World 
War II, many Middle Easterners found much 
to attract them in the Soviet connection. It is 
significant that the Communist parties of the 
Middle East are not and never have been 
working-class parties, but essentially parties of 
discontented middle-class intelligentsia. Mr. 
Laqueur gives an interesting case history, that 
of the former Greenshirt leader Ahmad Husain, 
and remarks: “Political observers who apply 
categories of left and right only toward Fascism 
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and Communism will have some difficulty in 
explaining . . . the riddle of Ahmad Husain. 
On the basis of disbelief in democracy—the 
one factor that has remained constant through- 
out the years—political figures and whole par- 
ties have switched their allegiance from one 
totalitarian system to the other, because the 
differences between Communism and Fascism, 
important as they are, are less weighty than 
those between them and democracy” (p. 252). 

For most of the Arab countries Mr. Laqueur’s 
prognosis is one of modified pessimism. In Israel 
and Turkey, he believes, Communism will fail 
because it encounters a rival mystique strong 
enough in constructive work to remove the 
discontents on which it feeds. But in the Arab 
states little is being done to alleviate the grow- 
ing discontent, and the new, idealistic middle- 
class intelligentsia finds itself blocked by the 
cynicism and opportunism of the old ruling 
groups. “The West,” says Mr. Laqueur, “can 
give money, can supply agricultural machinery 
and even jets and tanks, but it cannot provide 
what is needed most: a competent native elite 
with a high degree of political maturity . . . 
the absence of such a group is the main source 
of the permanent Middle Eastern crisis—so far 
as it depends on these countries themselves.” 
In Turkey, even in the moment of collapse, the 
old Ottoman ruling class still had the compe- 
tence, the assurance and the authority to carry 
through a major social and political revolution 
under the paternalistic guidance of Kemal 
Atatiirk. Mr. Laqueur sees in a form of Kemal- 
ism the best prospect for the Arab countries 
and expresses the cautious though not very 
confident hope that they may find their Kemals. 


@ Bexnarp Lewis is Professor of the History of the Near 
and Middle East at the University of London. 


THe IpEas oF ARAB NATIONALISM, by Hazem 
Zaki Nuseibeh. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1956. 227 pages. $4.00. 

Reviewed by Farhat J]. Ziadeh 
This book, as its title declares, is essentially 
concerned with ideas. Such narrative or epi- 
sodical material as it contains serves only as 

a peg on which to hang the general formula- 

tions of thought relative to the genesis, de- 
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velopment, and essential postulates of Arab 
nationalism. The material is drawn from pub- 
lished sources, mainly Arabic. Therefore the 
book makes no claim to the discovery of new 
facts or to the undertaking of what might be 
called fundamental research. The author’s main 
achievement has been to extract the main ideas 
about nationalism from a number of sources 
and to analyze these ideas in a penetrating and 
detached manner, always relating his analysis 
and conclusions to the criteria of an empirical 
approach instead of succumbing to a precon- 
ceived or idealistic belief like many other 
writers on the subject. Even with such a critical 
method he demonstrates that behind the stir- 
rings and rumblings of the Arab World there 
lie ideas and beliefs that give Arab nationalism 
its personality and purpose. Although still 
vague, these ideas are nevertheless real and 
worthy of study. 


The author’s chosen approach to the subject 
—described in an appendix—is developmental. 
He tries to look for the roots of nationalism 
in ages past, even in pre-Islamic Arabia. This 
would seem to lay him open to the charge of 
anachronism, inasmuch as nationalism, in real- 
ity, is a modern movement, a product of the 
processes of Westernization enveloping the 
Middle East. But, except for a few lapses, the 
author distinguishes between nationalism and 
nationality, and what he describes in the de- 
velopmental incipient phase is nationality and 
not the politically articulate concept of na- 
tionalism. 


The first three chapters, thus, deal with the 
genesis of nationality in the past and the de- 
velopment of nationalist sentiments in modern 
times. Two other chapters evaluate the postu- 
lates of Arab nationalism including its past 
heritage and concepts taken from the West. 
In the next four chapters, on political thought 
and trends, the author tries valiantly to keep 
within his terms of reference. What he seems 
to be saying is that nationalism envisages a 
political state which should coincide with the 
nation. Since nationalist literature hardly con- 
tains anything of political theory, and since 
nationalism must be understood as the sum- 
total of a people’s national life, therefore po- 
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litical thought not specifically nationalistic can 
be properly dealt with. This thought covers a 
whole century. The relational problem between 
it and the political antecedents in Arab life is 
also discussed. But the political thought which 
is developing and will develop in the future 
will be conditioned by the emerging social 
order. Hence the last two chapters, which deal 
with social change and its determinants. 


The plan of the book can hardly be improved 
on once a developmental approach is adopted. 
There are, however, a few observations about 
both assertions and omissions which this re- 
viewer feels must be made. The author, while 
dealing with language as a constituent of na- 
tionalism, approvingly quotes R. A. Nicholson 
to the effect that in the poetry of the sixth 
century we hear the Arabic language as it was 
spoken throughout Arabia (p. 13). I think it 
is generally agreed that that language was used 
only on formal occasions and that various 
dialects were being used even then. It is highly 
doubtful that the Muhammad Ali movement 
(p. 42) can be called a nationalist movement. 
Is it really true (p. 39) that when the Arabs 
were the mainstay of the Empire, the “demo- 
cratic” principle of government prevailed? 
Toynbee is implicitly criticized (p. 29) and is 
considered to have perpetrated an onslaught on 
Arab civilization and to have denied its origi- 
nality by ascribing to the Syriac civilization, 
among other things, the arrival at the concept 
of God which is common to Judaism, Christian- 
ity and Islam. This perhaps shows a sensitivity 
similar to that expressed in Samuel’s The Pro- 
fessor and the Fossil. One wonders, too, why 
the political philosophies of the Muslim Brother- 
hood, the Syrian Nationalist Party, the Egyptian 
Revolution, and the independence movements 
in North Africa are barely mentioned. In deal- 
ing with the proponents of complete Westerni- 
zation (pp. 182 ff.) why is so much space 
devoted to a tangential criticism of a speech 
by Charles Malik and hardly a word written 
analyzing Taha Husayn’s The Future of Cul- 
ture in Egypt? 


It is hoped that the author, at present Under- 
secretary of the Ministry of Reconstruction in 
Jordan, will take enough time from his official 
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duties to deal with more literature on the sub- 
ject and to fill some of the above-mentioned 
lacunae in a second edition. For his work, 
because of its essentially interpretive character, 
its sharp and subtle observations, and its read- 
ability, can become the definitive work on the 
subject. 


@ Farnar Ziapen is Assistant Professor, Department of 
Oriental Studies, Princeton University. 


THe Catt oF THE Mrinaret, by Kenneth 
Cragg. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1956. 376 pages. $6.25. 


Reviewed by Edward J. Jurji 


Ostensibly an impossible assignment, the task 
which the author sets for himself in this volume 
is carried out with remarkable ability. The 
underlying assumption seems to be that a mutu- 
ality of significance exists between the call of 
the minaret and Christianity. In proposing the 
mosque as a rendezvous between the two rival 
faiths, Professor Cragg is fully aware that the 
last word in this matter must rest with the 
Muslim. Incidentally, there is nothing specious 
about what the author presents. True, he offers 
Muslims a candid interpretation of his own 
faith; but the vein is strikingly restrained, the 
approach exceedingly friendly and perceptive. 
“We begin,” he writes, “simply with a will to 
understanding” (p. 188). The words of the 
mosque with which the call to prayer sounds 
forth five times daily provide the clue to a 
narrative impressive for its sweep and penetra- 
tion. What these words mean to Muslims, to 
Christians, and what Christianity means vis- 
a-vis Islam, are the form and substance of the 


book. 


Yet the concern is not merely parochial, nor 
is the message exclusively aimed at technical 
theologians. Urgent national and international 
issues receive realistic consideration. Although 
writing before the invasion of Suez, the author 
is explicit that confrontation with Islam in- 
volves a hard look at Communist infiltration 
of the Middle East and other parts of the 
Muslim world. 


Professor Cragg concedes that if there is ap- 
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peal in Communism, there must be meaning in 
its criticism of the old and expectancy toward 
its offer of the new (p. 10). He warns, however, 
that matters are not ultimately settled by mili- 
tary bases nor reliance on any kind of force but 
rather on truth. Cultures, in the end, can only 
be defended inwardly and of themselves, he 
contends. We need to see Communism, then, 
as a summons to the Muslim mind and will. 
Nothing less is needed than rediscovery by the 
Muslim of the validity of Islamic teaching on 
such subjects as the obligation of property, so- 
cial justice, and the mystery of human nature. 

The author applies equally critical judg- 
ment to the Palestine situation. On the one 
hand, if 'srael is not to remain a kind of na- 
tional ghetto, she must find a means of coex- 
istence with the Arabs; on the other, if the 
Arabs are ever to recover from the Arab trag- 
edy of Israel, they must make terms with it. 
Such is his penitence for Western bungling 
that it takes him as far back as the Crusades, 
which he brands “a mistaken gesture of dis- 
loyal Christendom” (p. 266). 

The author affirms that the past, as such, 
cannot be undone in the present. The role of 
the present is, nevertheless, to correct the past. 
That calls for reparation, that is, rewriting the 
history of East-West relationships, and also try- 
ing to disentangle what resulted from actual 
Christian disloyalty and what from Western 
rejection of Christianity. In Dr. Cragg’s opin- 
ion the Muslim would not be expected to draw 
the above distinction. How could he when the 
“invisible exports” of the West—secularity, in- 
dulgence, commercial sex, for instance—are all 
too visible in their impact on the Middle East? 
Whatever else it is, this is indeed a call for 
the exercise of Christian responsibility at home! 


Exceptions might be taken to the system of 
transliteration employed. Certain other infe- 
licities do occur. But these lapses do not mar 
the text as a whole. Although Dr. Cragg uses 
a style noted for its lucidity, there are a few 
instances of verbose, even cumbersome expres- 
sion. A mystical brooding mood generally per- 
vades the volume; this may offend some sensi- 
bilities, but the present reviewer believes it 
enhances the treatment. The author’s trenchant 
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remarks on religious freedom, likewise, are 
highly pertinent and in good taste. 


@ Epwarp J. Juxyt is Professor of Islamics and Compar- 
ative Religion at the Princeton Theological Seminary. 


THe Qumran ComMuniry: Its History AND 
Scroiis, by Charles T. Fritsch. New York: 
Macmillan, 1956. 147 pages. $3.25. 

Reviewed by Millar Burrows 

The extraordinary public interest in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls has brought out a veritable rash of 
books about them. Naturally they vary widely 
in merit. Among the distinctly better ones is 
this work of the Associate Professor of Old 
Testament at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
who spent a year recently at the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem and 
visited the excavation of Khirbet Qumran. 

As the author’s position would lead us to 
expect, this is a work of scholarly competence, 
not a mere superficial popularization, even 
though its avowed purpose is to “catch the 
imagination of the general reader” as well as 
to “be practical for the student.” An especially 
notable feature of the book is the way Fritsch 
connects the texts with a graphic description 
of the building excavated at Khirbet Qumran. 

Professor Fritsch does not hesitate to accept 
definite conclusions, or to advance suggestions 
of his own. On at least one point he seems un- 
duly cautious: the indications in the biblical 
fragments that the Septuagint had a Hebrew 
prototype for many of its textual variants is 
called “indeed a revolutionary idea, which can- 
not be wholly accepted without ‘fuller evi- 
dence.” On other matters he accepts all too 
lightly conclusions which are, to say the least, 
far from being certain: the Qumran sectarians 
were Essenes “or at least Essenic in character” 
(whatever that means); the priest’s blessing of 
the bread and wine at the common meals shows 
their “sacramental character” (same com- 
ment); John the Baptist may have lived with 
them but later left them; the Teacher of Right- 
eousness was “more than human” and was ap- 
parently identified with the Messiah; Jesus must 
have been “strongly influenced” by the Mes- 
sianic ideas of the Essenes. 

It certainly cannot be said that the author’s 
religious commitments have inhibited his rec- 
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ognition of contacts between the Scrolls and the 
New Testament. Their significance for him, 
however, is very different from the inferences 
some writers have drawn. Instead of conclud- 
ing that Christianity was merely an offshoot of 
Essenism, he finds here proof that “the way 
was now theologically prepared for the coming 
of God’s Son.” 


@ Mirrar Burrows is Chairman of the Department of 
Near Eastern Languages and Literatures at Yale Uni- 
versity. 


THe Mippte East, Its RELIGION AND CUL- 
ture, by Edward J. Jurji. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1956. 157 pages. $3.00. 

Water into Wine, by Lady E. S. Drower. 
London: John Murray, 1956. 258 pages; ap- 
pendix. 25s. 

Reviewed by Edwin M. Wright 

For those interested in religious history and 
symbolism, these two books afford valuable in- 
formation, different in kind but complementary 
in nature. Dr. Jurji treats the Middle East his- 
torically and religiously. His first two chap- 
ters are comments on the present difficulties of 
understanding between the United States and 
the Islamic world. He believes modern com- 
munications are forcing such intimacy be- 
tween these two parts of the world that inter- 
course by persuasion will succeed eventually, 
though many thorny issues remain as irritants 
at present. 

With his chapter 3, Dr. Jurji begins some ex- 
cellent summaries of the teachings and history 
of the various faiths. He discusses Islam first. 
The present struggle between a seventh century 
revelation and modern concepts is well illus- 
trated. Chapters 4 and § are on the origins of 
the Eastern Churches, four in number. Chapter 
6 deals with Judaism, ancient and modern, with 
special reference to the reincarnation of Juda- 
ism in the present state of Israel. The next 
chapters are on Protestant endeavors in the 
area, and a final chapter deals with the inter- 
mingling of ancient beliefs with Hellenic phi- 
losophy and “western” traditions. The book is 
accurate and a concise reference as well as a 
contribution to understanding the ideologies of 
the Middle East. 

Lady Drower’s book is the distillation of 
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years of patient, painstaking, and detailed re- 
search on symbols and rituals. In her long and 
rich experience in the Middle East, Lady 
Drower studied practices in Jewish synagogues, 
the Assyrian, Armenian, Coptic and other 
Christian churches, as well as certain rites 
among the Mandeans, Parsis, and other com- 
munities. She then draws analogies indicating 
similarities and suggesting common ancient 
origins. Water, wine and bread as LIFE foods 
appear in the earliest written sources on reli- 
gious ritual. 

While the main sacraments of the Christian 
churches have frequently been discussed in other 
books, there is probably no book extant which 
brings together such a wealth of detail as is 
done in Lady Drower’s study. Her interpreta- 
tion of the evolution of these rituals is sound 
and the text and illustrations interestingly por- 
trayed. 

@Epwin M. Waicut is Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Middle East Institute. 


ARAB WORLD 


New Basy on: A Portrait oF IRAQ, by Des- 
mond Stewart and John Haylock. London: 
Collins, 1956. 256 pages. 16s. 


Reviewed by Hermann F. Eilts 


“You have read Stewart and Haylock’s new 
book, no?” the reviewer’s Iraqi friend queried 
gleefully. ““No? Oh, but you must. They tell 
all about the British.” “Odd chaps, those two,” 
a British acquaintance mused a few days later. 
“But you know they’ve really taped the Iraqis 
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in places.” “Sheer nonsense, what those boys 
have written about the Alwiyah Club. Why, 
I’ve never even seen them here!” an irate 
British member was overheard to explode one 
Sunday afternoon at tea. “Maybe some of our 
students do cheat at times,” an earnest and 
indignant Iraqi teacher protested, “but most of 
them don’t and it is not true that we do not try 
to stop those who do. Everything requires time.” 
These remarks, and others like them heard just 
under a year ago in Baghdad, were this review- 
er’s introduction to New Babylon: A Portrait 
of Iraq. Clearly in that quarter Messrs. Stewart 
and Haylock’s volume had stirred controversy 
from the start. 
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Was all this furor really warranted? This re- 
viewer believes not. Apart from a few barbs 
cast in the direction of their fellow-country- 
men resident in Iraq for alleged exclusiveness 
(reminiscent of those appearing in Stewart’s 
earlier novel, The Unsuitable Englishman) 
there is no convincing evidence that the au- 
thors have sought to be deliberately malicious 
or even unduly critical. Their portraits of local 
foibles, either Iraqi or British, are patently in- 
tended to be humorous, occasionally ironic. 
One does sometimes feel that the authors have 
permitted the very vividness of their reactions 
to everyday experiences to becloud their judg- 
ment. As guests in Iraq, one might ask whether 
they should not have respected possible local 
sensitivities more than they did. A more bal- 
anced account of the story of modern Iraq, 
one that so richly deserves telling, would not 
have circumscribed their literary talents un- 
duly. 

New Babylon is in no sense a definitive work 
on Iraq. Instead, it represents a series of abbre- 
viated glimpses of a wide expanse of the Iraqi 
spectrum: Baghdad, Mosul, education, politics, 
Islam, minority groups, social mores, to men- 
tion but a few. Some of the chapters have al- 
ready appeared whole or in part in various 
British and American periodicals. Each is pleas- 
antly written. Each has at least some grain of 
substance, yet it is invariably but one side of 
the coin. No effort is made to fit the pieces 
together. Nor have the authors been unusually 
incisive in presenting their impressions of the 
Iraqi scene; they merely scratch the surface. 
Their seven years of residence in the country, 
their unusual opportunities to learn about it as 
teachers, and their excellent linguistic qualifica- 
tions, might reasonably have led one to expect 
from them a more comprehensive and mean- 
ingful account of Iraq than is here present. 
@ Hermann F. Emts is a Foreign Service Officer who 


has served in the Middle East for the past ten years, 
most recently in Iraq. 


INDIA 


Moscow AND THE COMMUNIST Party OF IN- 
pia, by John H. Kautsky. New York: John 
Wiley /Cambridge: Technology Press, M.I.T. 
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(joint publication) 1956. 202 pages; biblio., 

index to 220. $6.00. 

Reviewed by Randolph Carr 

Moscow and the Communist Party of India 
is a study of the process by which a line of 
strategy is formulated and finally adopted for 
a national communist party and the role played 
by the USSR and Communist China in this 
process. Dr. Kautsky selected the Communist 
Party of India as a case in point to illustrate 
the development of a national party’s line. It 
was a good choice, for the Indian party is an 
Asian party, and it is in Asia and Africa that 
communist forces concentrate their main effort 
to weaken the free world. Also, it was a good 
choice from the standpoint of source material, 
there being relatively more published material 
on the Indian party than on most of the other 
Communist parties in Asia and Africa. 

Since his object was to study party strategy, 
Dr. Kautsky purposely avoided a consideration 
of communist strength and progress in India, 
or of a variety of other questions relating to 
communism in India. Moreover within this 
general framework of strategy, the author con- 
fined his study to strategy as it developed dur- 
ing the period from the end of World War II 
to the beginning of 1954—a most important 
and eventful period in the history of interna- 
tional Communism and the Communist Party 
of India. 

The author relies exclusively on published 
documentary material for his data. He makes 
extensive use of Communist material, Indian 
as well as Soviet and Chinese. It was his con- 
viction that strategy could best be discovered 
in the official documents of the party’s top 
leadership and, in the case of non-Indian ex- 
pressions on this subject, in the Cominform 
journal and the proceedings of the USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences. His work with such docu- 
ments led him to conclude, and rightly so, that 
study of official published pronouncements of 
the Communists can provide meaningful an- 
swers to questions relating to Communist strat- 
egy. His material is carefully documented 
throughout, as is his analysis. 

Since it is impossible to know which strategy 
a party is following at any time, or to detect 
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changes from one strategy to another, without 
clearly defining the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of various strategies, Kautsky established 
a set of criteria for differentiating strategies. 
His first chapter is devoted to a definition of 
three strategies: the “Right,” the “Left,” and 
the “Neo-Maoist.” 

In Kautsky’s scheme of classification the 
“Right” strategy regards imperialism and feu- 
dalism (or, in western countries, fascism) as 
the main enemies of Communism and therefore 
envisages first a bourgeois-democratic and only 
later a proletarian-socialist revolution. It calls 
for an alliance or united front “from above” 
with anti-imperialist and anti-feudal (or anti- 
fascist) parties, and this is its most important 
characteristic. The “left” strategy considers 
capitalism and the native bourgeoisie to be en- 
emies at least as important as foreign imperial- 
ism and feudalism and therefore looks forward 
to an early socialist revolution merging with 
or even skipping the bourgeois-democratic revo- 
lution. The “left” strategy, unlike the “right,” 
seeks a united front “from below” by appeal- 
ing to workers and also the petty bourgeoisie 
and poor peasantry as individuals or in local or- 
ganizations to leave their labor and bourgeois 
parties and work with the Communists, and to 
denounce the leaders of those parties as traitors 
to their following. 

The ““Neo-Maoist” strategy is like the “right” 
except that it seeks to form the united front 
“from below” principally. The large parties 
which represent the classes to be brought to- 
gether in the united front are denounced as 
traitors to the interests of those classes. Thus 
under the ““Neo-Maoist” strategy the nationalist 
parties are denounced by the Communists as 
traitors to the anti-imperialist bourgeoisie. 

According to Kautsky’s analysis, the Indian 
party has followed all three strategies during 
1945-53. Its order of allegiance was Right, Left 
Right, Left, until it switched to the Neo- 
Maoist strategy in 1949-50. Kautsky maintains 
that at this time Moscow advocated the Neo- 
Maoist line for the Indian Communists. In 
view of his definition of the Neo-Maoist 
strategy, the implication is that Moscow urged 
the Indian party to denounce the dominant 








Indian National Congress, the party in power, 
as traitors to the anti-imperialist bourgeoisie. 
However, it is difficult to believe that Moscow 
would urge such a policy on the Indians if 
“united front from below” and denunciation of 
nationalist parties as traitors are indeed funda- 
mental characteristics of the policy. In the lat- 
ter part of 1947 Moscow was virulently de- 
nouncing the Indian National Congress and the 
Nehru government, but by 1950 it had changed 
its tune completely and saw fit to praise Nehru’s 
stand on many international issues. 

While the reader may challenge some of 
Kautsky’s interpretations of the basic data he 
utilizes, Moscow and the Communist Party of 
India is a stimulating and useful work, care- 
fully done and well-documented. 


@ Ranvotpr Carr is a specialist on South Asian affairs. 


IRAN 


Die SowjJETUNION UND IRAN, by Dietrich 
Geyer. Tiibingen, 1955. 100 pages. DM 12 
(In German). 


U.S.-PEeRsIAN DypLomatTic RELATIONS, 1883- 
1921, by Abraham Yeselson. New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers University Press, 1956. 252 
pages. $5.00. 

Reviewed by George Lenczowski 

Literature on Iran has recently been enriched 
by two monographs, each dealing with a sig- 
nificant aspect of Iranian diplomatic history. 
The first is a brief but comprehensive study of 
Soviet-Iranian relations between 1917 and 1954. 
The second reviews a hitherto little-known 
chapter in Iran’s relations with the United 
States. Both works are typical of doctoral dis- 
sertations: they are richly documented, abound- 
ing in factual detail, dispassionate and objective, 
and rather dry in style. 

Geyer’s study is one of the monographs on 
contemporary history published under the edi- 
torship of Werner Markert of the University 
of Tiibingen. Its value lies primarily in its serv- 
ice to the German-speaking intellectual public 
as a comprehensive and up-to-date account of 
Soviet-Iranian relations. It will bring no special 
revelations to readers acquainted with the lit- 
erature in English on the subject. The author 
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himself acknowledges his debt to these sources. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Geyer has filled some gaps in 
the existing literature. He provides a fuller ac- 
count of certain phases, especially of the 1917- 
1921 period and of Soviet-Iranian economic 
relations during the interwar period. Moreover, 
by citing a number of hitherto unexplored 
sources, particularly in Russian, he has illumi- 
nated certain developments which, although 
mentioned, did not have the same detailed docu- 
mentary foundation. All in all, no essential ele- 
ment of Soviet-Iranian relations has been left 
untouched. 


In contrast to Geyer’s book, Yeselson’s deals 
with a period about which no one before has 
written comprehensively and of which only one 
episode—the Shuster Mission in Iran—was rela- 
tively well-known. Beginning with a chapter 
entitled “The Persian Setting,” the author re- 
views, in succession, the first twenty years of 
the period covered by his study, during which 
the main emphasis was placed in the protection 
of American missionaries, and the problems cre- 
ated by the murder of the missionary Labaree. 
Next he gives an account of the American 
reaction to the Persian revolution of 1906. Fur- 
ther chapters are devoted to the Shuster Mis- 
sion, American-Iranian relations during World 
War I and after, Iran’s renewed effort to obtain 
American advisers, and the vicissitudes of the 
post-war oil negotiations. 


The author ably demonstrates how the tra- 
ditional principles of 19th century American 
foreign policy have been applied to Iran and 
what perplexing dilemmas and conflicts have 
resulted. Such policies and problems as political 
non-involvement and non-intervention, the 
protection of American lives and property 
abroad, furtherance of American trade and in- 
vestment, recognition of revolutionary regimes, 
the scope and meaning of asylum, the Open 
Door principle, and the support of self-deter- 
mination, have all received an acid test in Iran. 
Throughout this period we encounter the fre- 
quently-recurring theme of Iran’s desire to in- 
terest the United States in her security and wel- 
fare and a rather consistent American official 
policy of isolationism. Very commendably, the 
author has given a conclusive summary at the 
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end of each chapter, where he reviews the pre- 
ceding material in the light of major policy 
principles and formulations. The book is pri- 
marily focused on American diplomacy in Iran, 
and in this sense, it provides a continuous ac- 
count. The description of Iran’s policy toward 
the United States is secondary. The author has 
relied primarily on American sources, especially 
on State Department documents and similar 
official records. No attempt has been made to 
utilize Iranian records, but this is understand- 
able considering the general concept of the 
study. A minor slip occurs on Page 142, where 
Dr. Yeselson writes that “a 1915 Anglo-Rus- 
sian plan prepared to go beyond the 1907 
agreement by dividing up the neutral sphere 
in Persia.” Actually, in the so-called Constanti- 
nople Agreement of 1915, Russia had agreed to 
the incorporation of the whole neutral zone in 
Iran into the British sphere, in exchange for 
British political concessions relating to the dis- 
position of the Ottoman Empire. 

To sum up, this is an original and valuable 
contribution to our knowledge and understand- 
ing of a rather obscure period in Iranian-Amer- 
ican relations. 


@ Georce Lenczowsx1 is the author of The Middle East 
in World Affairs. 


ISRAEL 


REBEL AND STATESMAN—THE EARLY YEARS, 
by Joseph B. Schechtman. New York: 
Thomas Yoseloff, 1956. 467 pages. $6.00. 

Reviewed by Don Peretz 


Vladimir Jabotinsky, founder of the Revi- 
sionist movement, which preceded the Herut, 
today Israel’s second largest political party, is 
here eulogized by one of his oldest associates. 
Joseph Schechtman’s biography traces Jabo- 
tinsky’s early years up through the 1920’s, prior 
to the Revisionist split away from the official 
Zionist movement. 

Since Vladimir Jabotinsky’s personality 
played such an important role in the New 
Zionist Organization, as the Revisionists were 
called after the split, Schechtman’s reflections 
on the leader’s emotions offer an intimate in- 
sight into the motivating spirit of the move- 
ment. The biography is admittedly uncritical 
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and lacking objective evaluation, in view of 
the author’s close identification with Jabotin- 
sky, but its personal insights are candid enough 
to give the reader a taste of the human element 
in the historical process out of which grew the 
second largest party in Israel. 

Too often emotional criticism of all phases 
of the Arab-Israel dispute and of Zionism are 
permeated with oversimplified slogans and mis- 
leading labels. The Revisionists, no less than 
Ihud at the other end of the Zionist spectrum, 
are frequently the subject of such distortion. 
This is most common in the use of terminology 
such as “extreme right wing” or “fascist” to 
describe the Revisionist movement and its off- 
spring, Herut, as well as their leaders. Although 
“extreme nationalist” may aptly characterize 
Jabotinsky and his followers, a study of the 
movement and its background, as is evident 
from Schechtman’s biography, indicates that 
the favorite terms attached to it by many crit- 
ics are often misleading. 


Revisionism, and to a large extent the think- 
ing of Jabotinsky and his biographer, are 
by-products of nineteenth century romantic 
nationalism of the Garibaldi stripe. The move- 
ment and its leaders became so rooted in these 
concepts of nationalism that, relatively speak- 
ing, they became reactionary by the mid-1920’s; 
hence the frequent use of such appellations as 
“fascist” to describe them. Jabotinsky himself 
acknowledges his debt to the Italian nationalist 
movement. He wrote: “I learned my Zionism 
not from Achad Haam, and not even from 
Herzl and Nordau; I learned it from non-Jews 
in Italy.” 

Schechtman, in this volume as well as else- 
where in his writings, reveals an underlying 
sense of inferiority about these aspects of the 
Jewish heritage which characterize his people 
as “the people of the book.” In his biography 
he does not hesitate to underscore the fact that 
Jabotinsky was no great Jewish scholar. Ulti- 
mately the glorification of power for its own 
sake made sterile the great intellectual poten- 
tial which he and many of the Revisionist lead- 
ers possessed. 

Jabotinsky set the Revisionist goal for Zion- 
ism long before he founded the Party. In 1905, 
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when he was a delegate to the Seventh Zionist 
Congress, he said; “Politics is power. This power 
we do not possess. Zionism must endeavor to 
become a power.” Throughout the history of 
the Revisionist movement, it has been marked 
by the supreme self-confidence that there was 
nothing to stop Zionism from attaining its im- 
mediate objectives, and by a blithe disregard 
for the relationship of immediate means to the 
ultimate goal of a Jewish state in the Middle 
East. Jabotinsky was critical of early Zionist 
leaders in Palestine because “our vanguard is 
inclined to overestimate Arab strength.” He 
believed that this “terror arabicus” was danger- 
ous because it might foster attempts to make 
the Jews conform to Arab political aspirations. 
The full weight of Jabotinsky’s contempt for 
the competing Arab nationalist movement was 
expressed at his trial by the British in Palestine 
in 1920. He refused to answer the Arab secre- 
tary of the court because he “belongs to the 
tribe of murderers whose attacks on innocent 
people . . . are still going on beyond these 
walls.” 

This first in a projected two-volume biog- 
raphy of Jabotinsky could have been consider- 
ably shorter. There seems to be much extra- 
neous material both regarding Jabotinsky the 
man, and Jabotinsky the Zionist leader. To- 
ward the end the volume seems to lose momen- 
tum and become monotonous. However, the ex- 
tensive footnotes make it a useful addition to 
the canon of Zionist history, and uphold 
Schechtman’s reputation as a scholar, if not 
necessarily an objective one. 


@ Don Peretz is Director of Research of Regional Re- 
search Analysts. 


NORTH AFRICA 


Ma Mission au Maroc, by Gilbert Grandval. 
Paris: Librairie Plon, 1956. 273 pages. Frs. 
690 (In French). 

VeritEs sur L’AFriQgUE pu Noro, by Pierre 
Boyer de Latour. Paris: Librairie Plon, 1956. 
204 pages. Frs. 600 (In French). 

Reviewed by L. Gray Cowan 
These personal accounts, by the last two 

French Residents in Morocco, of the final pe- 

riod of French control over the Cherifian Em- 
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pire reveal much more about the state of France 
than about that of Morocco itself during this 
critical period preceding independence. To- 
gether, these two volumes make up a detailed, 
albeit somewhat onesided, account of the period 
from June to November, 1955, during which 
the final struggle in Morocco took place. On 
the basis of the evidence offered by Grandval 
and de Latour, it would appear that the ulti- 
mate decisions which led to Moroccan independ- 
ence actually depended on the activities of the 
Istiqlal and other nationalist groups in Paris. 
While the two volumes depict clearly the po- 
litical anatomy of a successful nationalist 
movement, they are even more revealing of the 
lack of decisive leadership in the Fourth Re- 
public. 

Both authors make it abundantly clear that 
they believe the real reason for the success of 
the nationalists lay in the inability of the 
French government to make any firm policy 
decisions. Both are bitterly critical of the French 
Cabinet’s failure to overcome its internal divi- 
sions and agree on a consistent Moroccan policy. 
This failure placed the Resident in Morocco in 
an impossible position. Indecision at the highest 
level of government is apparent in the policies 
of the Residents. Grandval sought to reach a 
solution which, although it would ultimately 
have led (despite his protestations to the con- 
trary) to the restoration of Sultan Ben Youssef, 
would nevertheless have preserved a portion of 
the French position. When opposition to this 
approach became too great in Paris, he was re- 
placed by General de Latour, whose firm belief 
in a policy of repression was exactly the con- 
trary to that of his predecessor. 


The reader cannot help but feel that Grand- 
val, although he lacked de Latour’s experience 
in North Africa, had a much more funda- 
mental understanding of the real issues at stake 
in Morocco. General de Latour remained to the 
end a man of the old colonial school; one senses 
throughout his account of the events of 
1951-55 that, while he may have been prepared 
to support reforms within the system of French 
control in Morocco, he was at no time prepared 
to admit, even to himself, that the Moroccans 
could prefer national self-determination to the 
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advantages of the présence francaise. The nego- 
tiations with the Tunisian nationalists carried 
on in Paris while de Latour held the Residency 
in Tunis, ended, as he saw it, in disaster because 
France failed to take a sufficiently strong posi- 
tion. Grandval realized that there must be a 
fundamental change in the relationship between 
Morocco and France. For this he incurred the 
bitter enmity of the conservative and vocal 
group of the French residents, whose influence 
in Paris was strong enough to dissuade an al- 
ready indecisive government from taking a bold 
step which might have salvaged something from 
France’s role in Morocco. Grandval seems to 
have appreciated the implications of the Mo- 
roccan crisis in its wider setting of world-wide 
colonial nationalism; the postwar movement for 
colonial independence seems to have made little 
impression on de Latour. Indeed, the reader 
cannot help but be somewhat surprised at the 
paternalism which so often creeps into his es- 
timate of the Tunisians and Moroccans; for 
him they are still only the good soldiers he knew 
in the early days of his campaigns. 

De Latour accuses Grandval of overhastiness 
and ignorance of the true mentality of the 
Moroccan. No doubt there is some truth to the 
charge that Grandval was too eager to believe 
those nationalists whose views supported his 
own preconceptions. But at the same time, it 
is to his credit that he came to Morocco with 
a constructive plan in mind; de Latour was con- 
tent, like the French government, to hold the 
fort, in the unlikely hope that some solution 
would turn up. The fact that Grandval was 
unable to carry out his plan is a reflection not 
on the man but on those above him in Paris 
who lacked the vision and the ability to act. 


It must be added, however, that the failure 
of the French to reach a solution to the Moroc- 
can problem advantageous to France was not 
entirely the fault of the Cabinet. It was faced 
with a situation which it had not itself created. 
Both authors repeatedly emphasize the fact that 
the French administration in Morocco had be- 
come a law unto itself, through its persist- 
ent refusal to permit the Moroccans to play 
any meaningful role in their government. The 
administrators through their long tenure of 
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office were independent not only of the Moroc- 
cans but of the policy of the Metropole, as rep- 
resented by the Resident. Grandval sought to 
prevent the sabotage of his policy by whole- 
sale dismissal of the directors of the govern- 
ment services. This actually proved to be a 
serious blunder, for it not only set the adminis- 
tration and the French community against him, 
but it left the services leaderless at a time when 
strong and experienced leadership was des- 
perately needed. The administrators had devel- 
oped a vested interest in the status quo, not 
only of the Moroccan government but of the 
French community as well; any step which ap- 
peared to make some concession to nationalist 
demands was automatically rejected. The Resi- 
dent who took such a step could not hope to 
survive unless he were fully supported by 
Paris. Unfortunately, under the circumstances, 
no Resident, however skilful, could overcome 
the objections of powerful members of the 
Cabinet. 

These two volumes cast a startling light on 
the instability and lack of direction in French 
policy toward the former North African pro- 
tectorates. They point up the fundamental 
problem of the centralized control in Overseas 
France, which did not permit the existence of 
any real degree of local autonomy and conse- 
quently was unprepared to deal with the 
growth of local nationalism within the frame- 
work of the existing relationship of France to 
her territories. They are also important for the 
background they give to contemporary North 
African developments and for the strength and 
the weakness they reveal in French leadership 


today. 


@L. Gray Cowan is Assistant Professor of Government 
at Columbia University. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Le Parcer ARABE DE DyipyELui (Norp Con- 
STANTINOIS, ALGERIE), by Philippe Margais. 
Paris: Librairie d’Amerique et d’Orient 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, n.d. 648 pages. No 
price indicated (In French). 

Textes ARABES DE DymJELLI: INTRODUCTION 
TEXTES ET TRANSCRIPTION; TRADUCTION 
GLossairE, author unknown. Paris: Presses 
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Universitaires de France, 1954. 240 pages. 

No price indicated (In French). 

These works constitute an important addi- 
tion to the literature on the Arabic dialects of 
the Maghrib. The first volume gives a reliable 
description of the phonology and morphology 
of the dialect of the town of Djidjelli, chosen 
as typical of a divergent kind of sedentary Ara- 
bic deserving special study for historical and 
comparative reasons. The book, although pri- 
marily descriptive, provides valuable compari- 
sons with other varieties of Arabic and good, 
cautious statements about the influence of Ber- 
ber on the structure of the language. There is 
also a great deal of syntactic material. The sec- 
ond volume presents a selection of texts with 
translation and elaborate notes in glossary form; 
it contains “Scenes from daily life,” folktales, 
and songs. Both volumes offer the student of 
Arabic dialectology a wealth of information, 
some new problems, and new treatments of old 
problems. The reviewer’s chief regret is the 
use throughout of the complicated phonetic 
transcription; although understandable in the 
chapters on phonology, it could have been sim- 
plified (e.g. to a phonemic transcription) for 
the rest of the book. 


@Cuarres A. Fercuson, Cambridge, Mass. 


PotiticaAL THEORY AND INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
Kuawarij, by Elie Adib Salem. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1956. 117 pages. $3.00. 
The Kharijites, an early dissident group 

within Islam, were for centuries a problem to 
the orthodox community. Since we usually read 
only the accounts by their opponents it is dif- 
ficult to see them as they really were. The 
value of this diligently compiled but curiously 
immature study is that Mr. Salem has care- 
fully combed the Arabic sources and attempts 
to picture the Khawarij objectively. They are 
mostly famous for their insistence that Holy 
War (jihad) is the fifth pillar of Islam, and 
for the favorable position they accorded 
women. Consequently attention is generally fo- 
cused on their political and social theories, 
though, as Mr. Salem insists, they were religious 
dissidents, puritan predecessors of the Wahhabis 
of modern Arabia. 

@ Axtuur Jerrery, New York, N.Y. 
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STUDIES ON THE GOVERNMENT OF LEBANON, 
comp. by the Department of Public Admin- 
istration, American Univ. of Beirut. Beirut: 
American Univ. of Beirut, 1956. 306 pages; 
charts. LL 4/00 (In Arabic). 


This is a collection of lectures delivered in 
Arabic at the American University of Beirut 
by senior officials or the Lebanese Government. 
For the most part they are concerned with the 
organization of the various Ministries, and as 
such will be of interest mainly to students of 
public administration, although they also have 
a more general interest as showing the extent 
to which a Middle Eastern Government has ac- 
cepted the modern Western idea of the State, 
with social welfare as its aim and precise sta- 
tistical information as the basis of its activities. 
Two of the lectures are of greater importance: 
Fouad Ammoun’s on the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, which is mainly devoted to an expo- 
sition of the broad lines of Lebanese foreign 
policy, and Najib Sadaka’s on the Ministry of 
National Education, which contains a frank 
and penetrating analysis of the weaknesses of 
the administrative system—excessive centrali- 
zation, interference from outside, and a clumsy 
and complicated procedure. (Anyone who has 
had to fetch a parcel from the Beirut postoffice 
will understand this last point. ) 


@ Avsert H. Hovurant, Beirut, Lebanon. 


Turkey in My Time, by Ahmed Emin Yal- 
man. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1956. 294 pages. $4.00. 

The energetic publisher of Vatan, journalist 
and crusader for a variety of freedoms, is prob- 
ably the best-qualified man in his country to 
write the story of Turkey’s swift leap into the 
modern world. His autobiography moves from 
his Salonika boyhood under the Hamidian des- 
potism through Turkey’s defeat in 1918, the 
end of the Sultanate, the revival under Ata- 
tiirk, and the end of one-party rule in 1950. 
Mr. Yalman’s activity during these events con- 
tains the seeds of a dozen books. 

Unfortunately, as often happens in memoirs, 
the author is bemused with his own role. His 
passionate identification with Turkey limits his 
objectivity. No effort is made to separate fact 
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from fancy in Atatiirk’s career. Turkey’s 
present difficulties are treated lightly and opti- 
mistically. The details of Vatan’s continual sus- 
pensions are tedious and indicate either contrari- 
ness or bad judgment. Mr. Yalman’s account of 
his Malta internment by the British in 1920 is 
the most entertaining and informative part of 
a fairly superficial volume. 


@ WittiaM Spencer, Washington, D. C. 


Foop AND INFLATION IN THE Mipp.e East, 
1940-45, by E. M. H. Lloyd. Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1956. 336 pages; ap- 
pendix, notes and tables, index to 363. $6.00. 
During World War II, British authorities in 

the Middle East, with American Assistance, 

spearheaded a major and generally successful 
effort to organize the region’s economy against 
the dislocating effects of import cuts decreed 
by the shipping shortage. The chief instru- 
ment of this policy was the Anglo-American 

Middle East Supply Center (MESC). 

E. M. H. Lloyd was economic adviser to the 
British Minister of State in the Middle East 
during this period. From this unique vantage 
point he has written an authoritative, informa- 
tive review of the regional campaign against 
food shortages and runaway inflation waged by 
the Center in cooperation with other Allied 
and local agencies. In the process he shows the 
administrative evolution of MESC from a small 
advisory adjunct of the Middle East Command 
to the most ambitious, albeit short-lived, at- 
tempt of regional integration and planning in 
recent annals of the area. Background sketches 
and statistics, covering the economies of 15 
countries, are geared to the historical context 
of the story, but there is considerable effort 
to bring the study up to date. 


@ Martin Wucmincton, New York, N. Y. 
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General 


An Annotated Bibliography of Books and Periodicals in 
English Dealing With Human Relations in the Arab 
States of the Middle East (1945-54). Beirut: Amer- 
ican University of Beirut, 1956. 112 pages. No price 
indicated. 
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The Arab-Israeli War, 1948, by Edgar O’Ballance. New 
York: Praeger, 1957. 211 pages. $4.75. A useful ac- 
count of the exclusively military side of the war, by 
a former officer turned commentator. 

Byzantium: Great and Decline, by Charles Diehl. 
Transl. by Naomi Walford. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1957. 300 pages; biblio. note (by 
Peter Charanis) to 357; index to 366. $8.50. The first 
English translation of this French classic work on the 
Byzantine Empire. 

Byzantium: Its Triumph and Tragedy, by Rene Guerdan. 
New York: Putnam, 1957. 222 pages; index. $4.50. 
Dedication by Charles Diehl. This account is more 
superficial than Diehl’s, and lacks a bibliography. Con- 
centrates on the “divine” aspects of the Emperor. 

A Crackle of Thorns, by Sir Alec Kirkbride. London: 
John Murray, 1956. 201 pages. 21s. Personal remi- 
niscences of a former British political advisor in the 
Middle East. 

De Lesseps of Suez, by Charles Beatty. New York: Har- 
per, 1957. 334 pages. $4.50. A rather romanticized but 
readable biography. 

Islam in Africa and the Near East, comp. by S. M. 
Ahmad. Allahabad: Abbas Manzil Library, 1956. 320 
pages. Rs. 5/. A historical survey. 

Les Kurdes: Etude Sociologique et Historique, by Basile 
Nikitine. Paris: Librairie Klinksieck, 1956. 360 pages; 
maps, plates. No price indicated (In French). Preface 
by Louis Massignon. A thorough and important study 
of the origins and life, especially spiritual, of the 
Kurds. 

La Mediterrannee et la Moyen-Orient. vol. Il, La Mediter- 
rannee Orientale et la Moyen-Orient, by Pierre Birot 
and Jean Dresch. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1956. $28 pages; maps, charts, biblio. Frs. 1880 (In 
French). An introductory geography. 

The Press in Africa, ed. by Helen Kitchen. Washington: 
Ruth Sloan Associates, 1957. 99 pages. $7.50. First 
in a projected reference series, it is an index to Af- 
rican newspapers, their personnel and characteristics, 
and contains essays describing the press and its polit- 
ical influence in each country except Egypt. 

Revolution on East River: The Twilight of National 
Sovereignty, by James Avery Joyce. New York: Abel- 
ard Schuman, 1957. 244 pages; biblio., footnotes. $3.50. 
A discussion by a British lawyer and political scientist 
of various issues brought before the UN, including 
Suez, Arab neutralism, and colonialism vs. nationalism. 

La Route du Petrole au Moyen-Orient, by Suzanne Nor- 
mand and Jean Acker. Paris: Horizons de France, 1956. 
164 pages. No price indicated (In French). 

The Social Structure of Islam, by Reuben Levy. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1957. 505 pages; 
biblio. to 521; index to 536. $9.50. Second edition of 
the previously-published The Sociology of Islam (2 
vols.) but thoroughly revised and completely rearranged 
in one volume. 

Southwest Asia: a Brief History, by Woodbridge Bing- 
ham, Hilary Conroy, & F. W. Ikle. Berkeley: Univ. of 
California Bookstore, 1956. 192 pages. No price indi- 
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cated. A mimeographed historical survey of the area 
from 3000 B.C. to the present, primarily for use as a 
textbook. The chapters are to form part of a larger 
forthcoming work. 

The Suez Canal. New York: Praeger, 1957. 82 pages; 
biblio. $2.50. “he principal documents, in English 
and French, gu+ccning the legal status of the Canal 
and the Canal Company during the period 1854-1956. 
Published under the auspices of the Society of Com- 
parative Legislation and International Law. 

Turkestan im XX Jahrhundert, by Baymirza Hayit. 
Darmstadt: C. W. Leske Verlag, 1956. 378 pages; 
biblio., index of places and names to 406. No price 
indicated (In German). 

A World on the Move, comp. by J. M. Romein and W. F. 
Wertheim. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1957. 264 pages. $7.50. A compilation of nationalism 
and colonialism in Asia and Africa from 1900 to the 
Bandoeng Conference. 

Year Book & Guide to East Africa. New York: H. W. 
Wilson, 1957. 384 pages; 16 maps. $3.00. An excel- 
lent guide for the businessman and investor as well as 
the tourist, it includes material on Egypt, the Sudan, 
and Ethiopia as well as East Africa proper. 


Afghanistan 


Bibliography of Russian Works on Afghanistan. London: 
Central Asian Research Centre, 1956. 12 pages. No 
price indicated. Contains works published up to the 
end of October, 1956. It is not a definitive work. 


Egypt 
Bureaucracy and Society in Modern Egypt, by Morroe 
Berger. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957. 
185 pages; appendices, index to 231. $4.75. The first 
volume in the new Princeton Oriental Series on the 
Social Sciences. 


Iran 


Iran, by Vincent Monteil. Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1957. 
192 pages; 100 photographs. Frs. 350 (In French). A 
photographic essay. 

Lords of the Mountains, by Marie-Therese de Schooten. 
London: Chatto & Windus, 1956. 128 pages; photo- 
graphs. 18s. A report on several visits the author, a 
noted geographer, made to southern Iran and the Qash- 
qai while making a film. 


Israel 


Agrarian Reform and the Record of Israel, by A. Granott. 
London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1956. 280 pages; notes 
to 301. 21s. A broad survey of land tenure and the 
land policies of the Zionist Movement in Israel since 
the start of Jewish settlement. 

Arab Education in Mandatory Palestine, by A. L. Tibawi. 
London: Luzac, 1956. 248 pages; appendices, biblio., 
index to 282. 35s. An attempt to “fill the gap” in 
literature extant on the public education system in 
Palestine under the Mandate. Contains some material 
on the Hebrew public education system. 
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Israel and Her Neighbors, by Eliahu Elath. Cleveland: 
World Publishing Co., 1957. 92 pages. $2.75. By the 
Israeli Ambassador to London. 


Jordan 


Bedouin Command, by Lt. Col. Peter Young. London: 
John Kimber, 1956. 202 pages. 21s. A readable ac- 
count of a British regimental commander’s experi- 
ences in the Arab Legion, 1953-56. Foreword by Glubb 
Pasha. 

Glubb’s Legion, by Godfrey Lias. London: Evans, 1956. 
230 pages. 18s. A description of the Legion and its 
growth under Peake and Glubb from 1921 to the 
present. The author, a former British Army officer, 
emphasizes the concept of “Arab chivalry” as found 
in this desert force, and the close relationship existing 
between British officers and their Arab troops. 


North Africa 


Afrique du Nord et Afrique Noire, by Bernard Lavergne. 
Paris: Larose, 1956. 119 pages. No price indicated (In 
French). 

Aimee et Souffrante Algerie, by Jacques Soustelle. Paris: 
Librairie Plon, 1956. 258 pages; appendices to 303. 
Frs. 750 (In French). A rather flamboyant account by 
the Governor-General who preceded Catroux and La- 
coste. 

Bourguiba et la Naissance d’une Nation, by Felix Garas. 
Paris: Julliard, 1956. 286 pages. No price indicated 
(In French). 

Le Maroc, Bilan d’une Colonisation, by Albert Ayache. 
Paris: Editions Sociales, 1956. 367 pages. Frs. 850 (In 
French). 

Le Maroc en Revolution, by Pierre Corval. Paris: Biblio- 
theque de l"homme d’action, 1956. 160 pages. Frs. 400 
(In French). A short summary of events in Morocco 
from the departure to the present, with a preface 
by General Catroux. 

Union-Francaise et Maroc-Tunisie, 1956, ed. Georges 
Oudard. Paris: Julliard, 1956. 370 pages. No price 
indicated (In French). 


Pakistan 


Pakistan, 1955-56. Karachi: Pakistan Publications, 1956. 
364 pages. Rs. 2/8. An official Government document 
describing both the activities of the national Govern- 
ment and of provincial and local affairs during 1955-56. 


Persian Gulf 


Sultan in Oman, by James Morris. London: Faber & 
Faber, 1957. 165 pages. 16s. A record of a trip 
made last year across almost uncharted country in 
southeast Arabia. The author, a London Times corre- 
spondent in the Middle East, accompanied the Sultan 
of Oman from Salala to Nizwa; the Sultan took the 
trip back in order to re-establish his hegemony over 
the tribes between the two towns. 

Trial by Fire, by Charles Elliott. New York: Putnam, 
1957. 252 pages. $3.75. Although disguised as a novel 
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and the locale (presumably Bahrayn) concealed, this 
British import is an excellent account of oil opera- 
tions in the Arabian Peninsula, as well as the complex 
relations between oil company production men and 
their Political Advisors. 
Syria 

Agricultural Development & Research in Syria, by A. F. 
Money-Kyrle, ed. by R. H. Porter. Beirut: American 
University of Beirut, 1956. 48 pages; biblio. to 56. No 
price indicated. A general survey of Syrian agriculture 
followed by a report on agricultural development, vil- 
lage improvement and agricultural education. The au- 
thor held a Ford grant. 


Turkey 


The Life of Mary Wortley Montague, by Robert Hals- 
band. New York: Oxford, 1957. 292 pages; index to 
313. $7.00. Two chapters deal with Lady Mary’s life 
in Constantinople and her “Turkish Embassy” letters. 


Archaeology 

The Aegean and the Near East, ed. by Saul S. Weinberg. 
Locust Valley, L. L: J. J. Augustin, 1957. 322 pages; 
44 plates; maps. $10.00. A collection of archaeological 
studies by various scholars presented to Hetty Gold- 
man on her 75th birthday. Part of the publication cost 
was borne by the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton. 

The Seven Caves, by Carleton Coon. New York: Knopf, 
1957. 338 pages. $5.75. Archaeological exploration in 
the Middle East, in search of 7 prehistoric caves. 


Law, Philosophy, Religion 


Institutions du Droit Public Musulman, by Emile Tyan. 
Vol. Il, Sultanat et Califat. Paris: Recueil Sirey 
(Printed in Lebanon), 1956. 587 pages; index, biblio. 
to 626. No price indicated (In French; biblio. in 
French & Arabic). A detailed scholarly work on in- 
stitutions of public law in Islam during the Khalifate 
and early Selcuk-Mamluk sultanates. 

Averroes’ Commentary on Plato’s Republic, text & trans- 
lation by E. I. J. Rosenthal. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1956. 344 pages. $13.50. The first 
in the series of the .Cambridge University Oriental 
Publications. A critical edition of the sole extant trans- 
lation in Hebrew of the Arabic original. 

Ibn Khaldun’s Philosophy of History, by Muhsin Mahdi. 
New York: Macmillan, 1957. 296 pages; biblio., index 
to 325. $5.00. An analysis and interpretation of Ibn 
Khaldun’s text, including the historical background. 

Melanges, by Louis Massignon. Vol. I. Damascus: Institut 
Francais de Damas, 1956. 430 pages. No price indi- 
cated (In French). A series of Orientalist papers col- 
lected in honor of Massignon, with a chronological 
bibliography of his own works and an introductory 
eulogy by Henri Masse. 

Le Systeme Philosophic des Mu'Tazila, by Albert N. 
Nader. Beirut: Editions des Lettres Orientales, 1956. 
330 pages; indices, diblio. to 354. No price indicated 
(In French). 
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Literature, Linguistics 

Fitzgerald’s Salaaman and Absal, by A. J. Arberry. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1957. 212 pages. 
$4.75. An introduction to and literal version of the 
Fitzgerald translation of a poem by Jami. The intro- 
duction describes Fitzgerald’s role in developing Per- 
sian studies in the 19th century. 

The Literature of Modern Israel, by Reuben Wallenrod. 
New York: Abelard Schuman, 1956. 253 pages. $4.50. 
Traces the development of Israeli literature from 1882- 
1905, the first wave of immigration, to the present 
generation of writers. 

Introduction 4 l’Arabe Moderne, by Charles Pellat. Paris: 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1956. 243 pages. Frs. 800 (In 
French & Arabic). 

The New English-Turkish Dictionary, by L. Dildes. 
Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida: Arts 
Press, 1956. 491 pages. $5.00. 


Transatlantic 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


The Challenge of the Middle East, by J. C. Hurewitz. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 

Changing Patterns in Israel Agriculiure, by H. Halperin. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul. An analysis by the 
Director-General of the Israel Bank of Agriculture. 

Constitutional Problems in Pakistan, by Sir Ivor Jen- 
nings. New York: Cambridge University Press. Pro- 
ceedings of 2 constitutional cases. 

Cyprus, by Sir Harry Luke. London: Harrap. 

Documents on International Affairs 1954, ed. by Denise 
Folliot. New York: Oxford. Includes the Turco-Pak- 
istan treaty, Iranian oil, and Suez. 

100 Hours to Suez, by Robert Henriques. New York: 
Viking. A journalist’s account of the Israeli invasion 
of Sinai, on the Israeli side. 

The Indo-Greeks, by A. K. Narain. New York: Oxford. 
The Greek kingdoms in Bactria and the Indus and 
Punjab valleys. 

Islamic Society and the West, vol. 11, Islamic Society in 
the 18th Century, Part Il, by H. A. R. Gibb and 
Harold Bowen. New York: Oxford. 

The Labour Movement in the Sudan, 1946-55, by Sa’d 
al-Din Fawzi. New York: Oxford. 

Land Reform and Development in the Middle East, by 
Doreen Warriner. London: R.LLA. A_ study of 
changes brought about by agrarian reform in Egypt, 
mechanized farming in Syria, and investment of oil 
revenues in Iraq. 

The Occupation of Chios by the Genoese and Their Ad- 
ministration, 1346-1566, vols. I-III, by Philip Argenti. 
New York: Cambridge University Press. 

Parliament in India, by W. H. Morris-Jones. London: 
Longman’s Green. 

The Suez War, by Paul Johnson. New York: Greenberg. 
A “behind-the-scenes” look at Egypt and the war by 
the editor of The New Statesman and Nation. 

There Goes the Middle East, by Alfred Lilienthal. New 
York: Devin-Adair. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


(General, descriptive, travel, natural 
history, geology) 

9511 EILTS, HERMAN F. “Along the storied incense 
roads of Aden.” Natl. Geog. Mag. 111 (F 57) 230-54. 
A travelogue. The author was recently U.S. Consul 
at Aden. Photographs by Brian Brake. 

9512 MELIKIAN, ANAHID. “Melville’s journey to the 
Levant.” Mid. East Forum 31 (D °56) 18-9. Excerpts 
from and comments on the diary of the famous 
American writer who traveled in the Near East in 
1856-7—here characterized as “a reliable, honest, and 
above all unsentimental and searching account.” 

9513 MIKESELL, MARVIN W. “The Spanish Sahara.” 
Geog. Rev. 47 (Ja °57) 131-4. A review of geographic 
and economic research dealing with Rio de Oro. 

See also: 9518, 9521, 9545 


HISTORY 
(Ancient, medieval) 


9514 ALDERSON, ANTHONY D. “Sir Thomas Sher- 
ley’s piratical expedition to the Aegean and his im- 
prisonment in Constantinople.” Oriens 9 (Ag °56) 
1-40. A sketch of the stormy life (1564-1628) of 
the oldest and least known of the famous Sherley 
brothers. 

9515 ASHTOR-STRAUSS, E. “L’administration urbaine 
en Syrie médiévale.” Riv. degli Studi O. 31, no. 1-3 
(1956) 73-128. Describes the origins of municipal in- 
stitutions; the ehddth militia; the revolt of Ibn al- 


Safi (mid-1ith cent., Damascus) leading the bour- 
geoisie against the feudal lords. 

9516 CANARD, MARIUS. “Les aventures d’un prison- 
nier arabe et d’un patrice byzantin 4 l’époque des 
guerres bulgaro-byzantines.” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 
(Cambridge, Mass.) no. 9-10 (1956) 49-72. Transla- 
tion and careful historical analysis of a story from 
al-Tanikhi’s al-Faraj ba'd al-shiddah of the 10th cent. 
(I, 138-47), the Arabic part of which takes place in 
the period of Mu'awiyah (661-80) and ‘Abd al-Malik 
(685-705); also a discussion of the literary themes 
linking it to the history of Sindbad the sailor. 

9517 IDRIS, H. R. “Deux maitres de l’école juridique 
kairouanaise sous les Zirides (XI® siécle).”” Annales de 
VInst. d’Etudes O. 13 (1955). A biographical sketch 
of two of the most eminent North African jurists of 
the 11th cent., Abi Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Rahmin (d. 1040 
or 1043 A.D.) and his rival Abi ‘Imran al-Fisi (d. 
1038). The latter exerted considerable influence on the 
development of the Almoravid movement. 

9518 JEFFREYS, M. W. D. “Pre-Columbian naviga- 
tion in the Atlantic.” Islamic Rev. 44 (O 56) 37-9. 
There are some indications that Arabs knew of the 
existence of the Americas before Columbus. 

9519 LUNDIN, A. G. “From the history of Arabia at 
the beginning of the VI century A.D.” (in Russian) 
Palestinskii Sbornik, no. 2 (1956) 42-52. Analyzes the 
inscription of Ma‘dikarib Ya‘fur. 

9520 MERAD, ALI. “L’autobiographie d’Ibn Khaldin.” 
1L.B.L.A. 19, no. 1 (1956) 53-64. Disagrees with 
Fischel’s interpretation. The Ta‘rif, according to the 
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author, enables us to grasp the facets of the historian’s 
complex personality. Although not an autobiography 
in the strict sense of the word, it is the best available 
source for the establishment of his biography. 

9521 PIGULEVSKAIA, N. V. “The history of Mar 
Yabalaha and Sauma.” (in Russian) Palestinskii Sbor- 
nik, no. 2, (1956) 97-108. Outlines the contents of 
the Syriac travelogue with its picture of the Mongol 
era (1245-1317). The author has prepared a full Rus- 
sian translation of the text. 

9522 SAFRASTIAN, A. “Armenia and Rome.” Arme- 
nian Rev. 9 (winter '56) 91-105. Vigorously challenges 
the traditional view of the history of Armeno-Roman 
relations from 200 B.C. on. Information has been 
drawn not only from the familiar historical sources, 
but also from the writings of Cicero, Pompey, Jus- 
tinus, Tacitus, Juvenal and others. 

9523 TORRES BALBAS, L. “Esquema demogrifico de la 
ciudad de Granada.” al-Andalus 21 (1956) 131-46. 
Observations on almost a thousand years of the city’s 
history. Includes estimates of the population figures at 
various stages in that history. 

See also: 9597, 9600, 9628 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 
(Modern ) 


9524 “After the cease fire.” Round Table 185 (D 56) 
3-7. A review of British prospects in the Near East. 
Heavy emphasis on repairing the western alliance in 
view of the increasingly ominous Soviet threat. 

9525 “The Jordan coup d’état: March Ist, 1956.” His- 
tory Today (London) 7 (Ja ’57) 3-10. An apparently 
eye-witness account of the events surrounding the 
melodramatic ouster of Glubb Pasha. Useful and inter- 
esting, with considerable (unconscious) humor. 

9526 “Ou en est le Maroc?” L’ Afrique et l’Asie 35, no. 3 
(1956) 24-35. Seeks to define the role that France 
could play in assisting Morocco. 

9527 “Syria on the move.” World Today 13 (Ja °57) 
17-26. The direction is definitely eastward. The Soviet 
military build-up and the communist propaganda 
monopoly are facts. The Syrian Communist Party “‘is 
now the largest and best organized communist party 
in the Arab world and one of the leading forces in the 
country. . . . It has already decisively influenced the 
course of events.” 

9528 ALAN, RAY. “Russia enters the Levant.” Com- 
mentary 22 (D °S6) 512-7. The real issue is “the 
Soviet Government’s decision to make the 
cockpit of cold war.” 

9529 ANDERSON, BERN. “The high commissioner to 
Turkey.” U.S. Naval Inst. Proceed. 83 (Ja °57) 17-23. 
Admiral Bristol was High Commissioner to Turkey 
from 1919 to 1927 as well as commander of the U.S. 
naval detachment in Turkish waters. 

9530 ANTHON, CARL G. “Die aussenpolitik der USA 
im mittleren osten.” Z. fiir Politik (Berlin) 3 (Ag 
*°6) 18-41. American foreign policy is based on under- 
pinning weak governments on the assumption that 
peace and stability would otherwise be in danger. 
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9531 BARBOUR, NEVILLE. “Algeria today.”” Mid East 
Forum 31 (D °S6) 8-10. Owing to the enormous 
significance of Algeria to France, hopes of a mutually 
acceptable settlement in the near future are not bright. 
The author considers “the only possible outcome” to 
be “‘a self-governing state, within the French Union 
at any rate for a time, with a Cabinet comprising 
both Muslims and Christians.” 

9532 BATAL, JAMES. “Truman chapters on the Middle 
East.” Mid. East Forum 31 (D ’56) 11-3 ff. Analysis 
of the forces shaping President Truman’s policy and 
of the thinking of some of his advisors, official and 
private. 

9533 BERREBY, JEAN-JACQUES. “L’arabie méridionale 
sous controle britannique.” L’Afrique et I’Asie 34, no. 
2 (1956) 8-16. There are few places in the world 
where the colonial technique of “native administra- 
tion,” i.e. indirect control, is as skillfully and as subtly 
employed as in southwest Arabia. The existence of 
oil and the effect of its exploitation, not to mention 
developments elsewhere in the Arab world, make it 
extremely difficult to assess prospects for the future. 

9534 BUSHEV, P. P. “The British military expedition 
to Ahwaz.” (in Russian) Kratk. Soobshch. Inst. Vos- 
tok. (Moscow) 19 (1956) 65-71. From the history 
of the Anglo-Persian War of 1856-7. Both the Brit- 
ish and the Persian accounts are misleading. 

9535 DARBINIAN, REUBEN. “The struggle around 
the Armenian church.” Armenian Rev. 9 (winter '56) 
12-23. This struggle does not involve religious issues. 
It is purely political as the communists and commu- 
nist sympathizers strive to control the Catholicosate of 
Cilicia and the anti-communists seek to thwart them 
in the larger battle for an independent Armenia. 

9536 EFIMENCO, N. MARBURY. “Egypt and the Suez 
Canal crisis.” Michigan Alumnus Rev. (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.) 63 (D °56) 1-6. Points out the strength of 
Egypt in setting her policy of the sovereign rights of 
the state against the assertion of international inter- 
ests by the western powers. Includes an analysis of 
the factors influencing Nasir’s decision to nationalize 
the Suez Canal Company. 

9537 EMERIT, MARCEL. “L’essai d’une marine mar- 
chande barbaresque au XVIII® siécle.” Cahiers de Tu- 
nisie 3 (1955) 363-70. The Inquisition used to seize 
former Christians who, following their conversion to 
Islam, served on ships of the North African states. 
Shipping eventually passed into foreign hands. 

9538 EMERIT, MARCEL. “Trois notes d’histoire tuni- 
sienne.” Cahiers de Tunisie 3 (1955) 466-73. These 
deal with the end of the 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies and are based on archival material. 

9539 D’ENCAUSSE, H. CARRERE. “La politique mus- 
ulmane des Soviets dans une république plurinationale: 
le Daghestan.” L’Afrique et l’Asie 34, (1956) 17-38. 
The Soviets have one aim—the integration into the 
Union of the Muslim peoples—which they seek to 
achieve by a diversity of techniques tailored to each 
area. Despite some success, however, they have far 














to go, as the existence of strong nationalist sentiment 

shows. 

9540 EL-FARRA, MUHAMMAD M. “The aspirations 
of the people of French North Africa.” Annales 306 
(JI *56) 10-6. A temperate statement of the Arab 
position and the reasons why the French policy of 
integration and assimilation has failed. 

9541 GANIAGE, JEAN. “Les européens en Tunisie au 
milieu du XIX® siécle (1840-1870).” Cahiers de Tu- 
nisie 3 (1955) 388-421. Composition, status, economic 
activity, ultimate financial ruin of the group. Based 
on archival materials. 

9542 HUREWITZ, J. C. “Our mistakes in the Middle 
East.” Atlantic (Boston) 198 (D °56) 46-52. Inex- 
perience, naiveté, and the vacillation or immobility 
stemming from lack of policy have been largely re- 
sponsible for the American posture of weakness. (Ar- 
ticle written before the Anglo-Franco-Israeli invasion). 

9543 IVANOVA, M. N. “German aggression in Iran in 
the years of the first World War.” (in Russian) 
Kratk. Soobshch. Inst. Vost. 19. (1956) 14-27. Propa- 
ganda, espionage, military adventure, and clashing 
spheres of influence caused dislocaiion and deterio- 
ration in the economy of the country. 

9544 JANDY, EDWARD C. “Ethiopia today.” Annales 
306 (Jl *56) 106-16. A review of its changes and 
problems. 

9545 JEFFREYS, M. D. W. “Arabs introduce African 
exotic plants.” Islamic Rev. 44 (N. °56) 31-3. The 
existence of bananas and maize in Africa is due to the 
Arabs who brought them from America. 

9546 JERREHIAN, RITA. “Abandonment of the Ar- 
menian question as an international issue.” Armenian 
Rev. 9 (winter °S6) 113-22. Imperialistic rivalry 
rather than humanitarian-religious considerations was 
responsible for the inconsistency of the great powers in 
their relations with Turkey. The outcome was failure 
to redeem the promise of liberating the Armenians 
and ultimately dropping of the “Armenian question” 
altogether. 

9547 KAZEMZADEH, FIRUZ. “Recent Iranian histori- 
ography.” Mid. East. Aff. 7 (O '56) 334-40. A highly 
critical survey of the meager number of historical 
works by contemporary Persian scholars. The author 
cites absence of library facilities, lack of institutional 
support, unfavorable climate, and the non-existence 
of a tradition of objective scholarship as the factors 
responsible for the unsatisfactory situation. 

9548 KELLY, J. B. “The Persian claim to Bahrain.” 
Internat. Aff. 33 (Ja °57) 51-70. Gives the British 
answer to this claim—as set forth in Fereydoun Adam- 
iyat’s Babrein Islands—by a source-based survey of 
the modern history of the islands. 

9549 KOTLOV, L. N. “The value of Amin Sa‘id’s The 
great Arab revolt for the study of the national lib- 
eration movement in Iraq.” (in Russian) Kratk. 
Soobshch, Inst. Vost. 19 (1956) 100-4. The book 
helps to differentiate between the ‘Ahdists and the 
popular movement headed by the mujtahids and to 
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discover the class basis of the popular anti-imperialist 
revolt. 

9550 LAMBTON, A. K. S. “The impact of the west on 
Persia.” Internat. Aff. 33 (Ja 57) 12-25. A broad- 
gauged study focussing on the Persian methods of gov- 
ernment and the rise of nationalism. 

9551 LEHRMAN, HAL. “Washington’s ‘new pacifi- 
cism’.” Commentary 22 (D °56) 493-506. Warns 
against “misguided idealism” and urges taking a 
strong stand in the Near East against the “ever emp- 
tier threats” of the Soviet Union. 

9552 LICHTHEIM, GEORGE. “Politics among the 
Arabs.” Commentary 22 (Ag °56) 126-30. The au- 
thor pronounces judgment on various aspects of Arab 
nationalism while reviewing W. Z. Lacqueur’s Com- 
munism and nationalism in the Middle East. 

9553 LICHTHEIM, GEORGE. “Suez and the western 
powers.” Commentary 22 (O °56) 320-8. Advocates 
heavy use of super-tankers and other economic measures 
as a means of pressuring Egypt into curbing “na- 
tionalist excesses.” 

9554 LICHTHEIM, GEORGE. “Why England and 
France intervened.” Commentary 22 (D °56) 507-11. 
Their primary purpose was to thwart Soviet plans for 
a “politico-military take-over” in the Near East. 

9555 MANDALIAN, JAMES. “Figures from the Arme- 
nian revolution.” Armenian Rev. 9 (winter 56) 26-33. 
Four “human interest” sketches taken from the writ- 
ings of Rouben Der Minassian, featuring the exploits 
of the famed Armenian hero Kevork Chavoush. 

9556 MANTRAN, R. “Une relation inédite d’un voy- 
age en Tunisie au milieu du 19me siécle.” Cahiers de 
Tunisie 3 (1955) 474-80. The Archives Nationales 
in Paris possess a MS by Col. Ducourt (Hadji Abd 
el-Hamid Bey) 1850-1852, over 1000 pages long. The 
author, an explorer, embraced Islam and served in 
Tunisia. 

9557 MONACO, RICCARDO. “La nuova costituzione 
egiziana.” Oriente Mod. 36 (My °56) 281-8. 

9558 MONES, HUSSEIN. “Our foreign policy (U.S.): 
an Egyptian view.” Current Hist. 31 (D °56) 357-69. 
The Egyptian General Director of Culture distrusts 
U.S.’s close relations with Western Europe. Europe 
“made the nineteenth century an ordeal to the whole 
world.” 

9559 MURPHY, CHARLES J. V. “Washington and the 
world.” Fortune $7 (Ja °57) 78-83 ff. A detailed ac- 
count of how the U.S. government dealt with the 
crisis in the Near East that erupted late in 1956. 

9560 NATORF, HALIMA. “The role of the journal 
at-Tariq in the liberation movement of Syria and Leb- 
anon.” (in Polish) Przeglad O. (Warsaw) 2(18) 
(1956) 151-60. 

9561 NOUSCHI, ANDRE. “Constantine a la veille de 
la conquéte.” Cahiers de Tunisie 3 (1955) 371-87. 
Based on old literature and archival documents. 

9562 PERLMANN, M. “Between the devil and the deep 
Red Sea.” Mid. East. Aff. 7 (D °56) 425-35. An in- 
terpretation of events and motivations from Nasir’s 
nationalization of the Universal Suez Canal Company 
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to the halting of the Anglo-Franco-Israeli invasion of 
Egypt late in 1956. 

9563 PETROV, P. J. “On a rare historical source deal- 
ing with the history of the Safavids.” (in Russian) 
Sov Vostok. 2 (Ja-F °56) 111-20. Budaq Qazvini’s 
Jawahir al-akbbér contains valuable source materials 
for the years 1576-1677. 

9564 PIGNON, JEAN. “Osta Moratto Turcho Genovese, 
Dey de Tunis (1637-1640).” Cabiers de Tunisie 3 
(1955) 331-62. 

9565 POTSKHVERIYA, B. M. “The Turkish question 
in the U.S. Senate.” (in Russian) Kratk. Soobshch. 
Inst. Vostok. 19 (1956) 57-64. Analyzes the Congres- 
sional Record for the latter part of 1919 and early 
days of 1920, especially the rejection of the plan of a 
mandate for Armenia. 

9566 RAINERO, ROMAIN. “Origini ¢ sviluppi del 
movimento nazionalista algerino.” Oriente Mod. 36 
(My °56) 353-65. Surveys the period to the beginning 
of World War IL 

9567 RAYMOND, ANDRE. “Les libéraux anglais et la 
question tunisienne (1880-1881).” Cahiers de Tunisie 
3 (1955) 422-65. A study based on British state pa- 
pers. The author elucidates the moral and _ political 
problem of liberal statesmen confronted by the secret 
diplomacy of their predecessors and the deal whereby 
the British obtained Cyprus. 

9568 RIVLIN, BENJAMIN. “Cultural conflict in French 
North Africa.” Annals 306 (Jl 56) 4-9. The termi- 
nation of French rule does not mean the elimination 
of conflict. On the contrary, there is every likelihood 
of a violent struggle between the modernists and those 
obsessed with the past. 

9569 RIVLIN, BENJAMIN. “North Africa meets the 
modern world.” Commentary 22 (O °56) 344-50. Most 
of the problems facing Tunisia and Morocco will have 
to be solved against a background of conflict be- 
tween Arabo-Islamic ideals and those of social and 
political democracy. 

9570 RUBINSTEIN, ALVIN Z. “Afghanistan and the 
great powers.” U.S. Naval Inst. Proceed. 83 (Ja '57) 
62-8. Background and present status of Afghan re- 
lations with the great powers. 

9571 THORNBURG, MAX WESTON. “A Middle 
East perspective.” Fortune 57 (Ja "57) 97-9 ff. Ad- 
vances a comprehensive politico-economic policy for 
the area, with heavy emphasis on the need of working 
with and understanding the native leadership—its prob- 
lems and weaknesses. The author says that the U.S. 
should ignore the masses, support those leaders whose 
aims are compatible with our own, and oppose those 
with whom we disagree. 

9572 VAURS, ROGER. “The role of France and the 
French in North Africa.” Annals 306 (Jl '56) 17-25. 
An outline of the French contribution to North Af- 
rica (“modernization in the political, economic, and 
cultural spheres’) and the fields in which France can 
best help the new Arab states on the basis of free co- 
operation. 

9573 YOANNISIAN, A. R. “The 


French mission to 
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Iran in 1796.” (in Russian) Sov. Vostok. 2 (Ja-F "56) 
162-72. Draws on Russian archival material. 
See also: 9574, 9589, 9654, 9661 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


(General, finance, commerce, agriculture, nat- 
ural resources, labor, transportation and 
communications ) 


9574 “The cost of Suez.” Round Table 185 (D °56) 
8-17. The economic background of the canal contro- 
versy. The central issue from the Western European 
point of view is that no solution which leaves Euro- 
pean ec i¢ expansion at the mercy of a dictator 
can be satisfactory or enduring. Dependency on the 
canal will—as it must—be steadily reduced. 

9575 “Quelques réflexions sur l’accés des francais musul- 
mans a la fonction publique en Algérie.” L’Afrique 
et Asie 35, no. 3 (1956) $7-61. Discusses complaints 
against the law of March 17, 1956 and the decree of 
March 26th which were designed to provide greater 
employment opportunities for French Muslims. 

9576 ECONOMIDES, JEAN G. “L’action du nouveau 
régime égyptien dans les domaines économique et so- 
cial.” L’Egypte Contemp. 47 (O 56) 5-44. An uncrit- 
ical, but useful detailed survey of the achievements of 
the Nasir government which has in a relatively short 
time brought about profound changes in the “phys- 
iognomy of the country.” 

9577 EDGERTON, GLEN E. “An engineer’s view of the 
Suez Canal.” Natl. Geog. Mag. 111 (Ja '57) 123-40. 
The U. S. member of the board of experts of the 
Suez Canal Company explains the problems of main- 
taining and improving the canal. 

9578 KUZNETSOVA, N. A. “Artisans’ risdles.” (in 
Russian) Kratk. Soobshch. Inst. Vost. 19 (1956) 90-3. 
Scores of these documents are to be found in Lenin- 
grad and Central Asian collections. They warrant close 
study since they possess considerable social history 
value. 

9579 MOISEIEV, P. P. “Agrarian relations in Turkey.” 
(in Russian) Sov. Vostok. 2 (Ja °56) 45-56. Land re- 
form cannot assuage land-hunger. The rural economy 
is undergoing full capitalistic development. 

9580 MOISEIEV, P. P. “The rise in taxation in Turkey 
during World War II.” Kratk. Soobshch. 19 (Ja ’56) 
49-56. Along with the tax boost grew the exploitation 
of the peasantry in order to pay for mounting mili- 
tary expenditures. 

9581 PETROV, G. M. “Materials for the social-economic 
characterization of Iran’s ostans.” Kratk. Soobshch. 
Inst. Vost. 19 (1956) 78-89. First of a series. Data 
on the province of Tehran is obtained from the geo- 
graphical dictionary published by the Iranian General 
Staff and from Persian periodicals. 

9582 ROSALIEV, Y. N. “Turkey’s national banks.” (in 
Russian) Kratk. Soobshch. 19 (1956) 28-40. “Their 
strengthening is connected with the policy of state 
capitalism which is a kind of defense against the 
domination of Turkey by international monopolies.” 
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9583 TVERITINOVA, A. S. “On agrarian policy and 
the state of peasant economy in Turkey, 1923-1929.” 
(in Russian) Kratk. Soobshch. Insi. Vost. 19 (1956) 
41-8. The Turkish press of the time testifies to the 
utter inadequacy of the agrarian reform. 

9584 VALUISKII, A. M. “On the activity of foreign 
capital in Turkey.” (in Russian) Kratk. Soobshch. Inst. 
Vost. 19 (1956) 72-7. Traces its penetration of the 
Turkish economy. 

See also: 9513, 9600 


SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


(General, education, population and ethnology, 
medicine and health, religion, law) 


9585 BENCHENEB, SAADEDDINE. “Un contrat de 
mariage algérois au début du XVIII® siécle.” Annales de 
VInst. d’Etudes O. 13 (1955) 98-117. Analysis, text, 
and translation of an Arabic document which sheds 
light on social customs of the 18th cent. Algerian 
aristocracy. It also provides information on linguistic 
and juridical matters. 

9586 GREENRIDGE, C. W. W. “Slavery in the Middle 
East.” Mid. East. Aff. 7 (D '56) 435-40. Cites both 
official and unofficial evidence for the existence of 
slavery in the Arabian Peninsula, including quotations 
from writers “sympathetic to the Arab way of life,” 
e.g. Eldon Rutter, Bertram Thomas, and Dr. Paul 
Harrison. 

9587 GULICK, JOHN. “Expectations for community 
research in the Middle East.” Research Preview (Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina) 5 (Ja 57) 1-7. Discusses some 
of the types and characteristics of Middle Eastern com- 
munities together with suggestions for research proj- 
ects. 

9588 MALIUKOVSKII, M. V. “The journal al-Mandér as 
a source for the study of Islamic reform in Egypt.” 
(in Russian) Kratk. Soobshch. Inst. Vost. 19 (1956) 
94-9. 

9589 MATOSSIAN, MARY. “Soviet Armenia after 
Stalin.” Armenian Rev. 9 (winter ’56) 3-11. Stalin 
transformed Armenian society and it is unlikely that 
the Armenian family, village, and church will reas- 
sume the character they had in Czarist times. 

9590 M’HAMSADJI, M. “Le matériel de cuisine dans les 
régions d’Aumale et de Sidi Aissa.” Amnales de I’Inst. 
d’Etudes O. 13 (1955) 7-29. Ethnographic study of 
traditional kitchen utensils as used by an average Al- 
gerian fellah family. 

9591 PETRACEK, KAREL. “Das tabu in der bilder- 
sprache der volksarabischen totenklage.” Archiv Ori- 
ent. 24, no. 3 (1956) 404-9. 

9592 SFEIR, GEORGE N. “The abolition of confessional 
jurisdiction in Egypt.” Mid. East J. 10 (summer °56) 
248-56. The action of the new Egyptian government 
in legislating the shari‘ah and milliyah religious courts 
out of existence poses a danger to the privileges of 
non-Muslim communities in Egypt. 

9593 SMITH, REUBEN W. “The American University 
of Beirut.” Mid. East. Aff. 7 (O °56) 329-34. Brief 
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history and description of present-day curriculum and 
organization. Like most other privately-endowed 
American institutions, A.U.B. now finds itself in seri- 
ous financial straits. 

See also: 9517, 9557, 9617 


SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY 
AND QUR’ANIC STUDIES 


9594 DUBLER, C. “Ibn al-Baytar en armenio.” al- 
Andalus 21, no. 1 (1956) 125-30. The 15th cent. 
pharmacology by Amir Dawlat of Amasia is a source 
for the comparative history of medicine and botany. 

9595 HAMIDULLAH, M. “Aba Hanifa al-Dinawari’s 
notions of natural science.” (in Arabic) Maj. al-Majma’ 
al-Ilmi al-Arabi 31 (Jl ’56) 409-15. 

9596 RIVLIN, Y. Y. “The qiblah, ‘ashiirah, and service 
in the Temple as described in the Qur’in.” (in Hebrew 
with Eng. summary) Tarbiz 36 (O °56) 17-48. A 
detailed analysis of Qur’ainic references to the direc- 
tion of prayer and the Jewish Day of Atonement 
both of which, tradition relates, were observed by 
Muhammad for a few years. 


ART 
(Archaeology, epigraphy, manuscripts and 
papyri, minor arts, numismatics and philately, 
painting and music) 


9597 BYKOV, A. A. “Daysam ibn Ibrahim al-Kurdi 
and his coins.” (in Russian) Epigrafika Vostoka 10 
(1955) 14-37. From the history of Azerbayjan and 
Armenia in the 10th century. A study of the literary 
data and numismatic observations indicated that Day- 
sam died in 957. 

9598 DE LAS CACIGAS, J. “Un hallazgo de monedas 
arabes.” al-Andalus 21, no. 1 (1956) 199-209. A post- 
humous paper on a Tripoli collection. 

9599 GOBL, ROBERT. “Neufunde sasanidischer reichs- 
miinzen.” W.Z.K.M.. 53, no. 1-2 (1956) 23-7. An- 
nounces 10 new coin types from Ardashir I to Khosrow 
Il, from the collection of M. Azizbeglian in Tehran. 

9600 GOETZ, HERMANN. “A Fatimid-Egyptian per- 
fume phial found at Baroda.” Bull. Museum and Pic- 
ture Gallery (Baroda) 10-11 (1953-55) 34-6. A mold- 
blown glass perfume bottle, possibly of the 11th 
cent. A.D., is evidence of trade relations between 
Fatimid Egypt and Gujerat. Gives the historical set- 
ting of this unusual find. 

9601 HOLT, STEFANIA P. “A show-piece of oriental 
splendor.” Bull. Art Division, Los Angeles County 
Museum 8 (spring "56) 8-10. Discusses a Persian 
polychrome velvet panel with hunting scenes from the 
first half of the 16th century and the various theo- 
ries seeking to explain how it reached the West. 

9602 JAIRAZBHOY, R. A. “The decorative use of 
Arabic lettering in the west.” Islamic Lit. 44 (N °56) 
23-9. Describes the sources through which Europeans 
in the Middle Ages became acquainted with the early 
Arabic script in its Kufic form and how they used it. 
13 pl. 
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9603 MAYER, L. A. “An astrolabe by ‘Abd al-A’imma.” 
Allen Memorial Art Museum Bull. (Oberlin, Ohio) 
14 (1956). Short note on an astrolabe dated 1121 / 
1709-10, the second earliest instrument by thie best 
known of all Persian astrolabists. He was the younger 
of two artists of this name and his works date from 
1688 to 1720. The artist was at the time in the em- 
ploy of the Safavid court. 

9604 MILES, GEORGE C. “The Arab Mosque in Ath- 
ens.” Hesperia. (Baltimore) 25 (O-D 56) 329-44. On 
the basis of three small marble fragments showing 
parts of a Qur’inic passage and a building inscription 
in Kufic writing, the author establishes that there was 
a mosque in Athens built by someone who considered 
himself subject to the ruling caliphs sometime during 
the second half of the 10th or first half of the 11th 
century. 

9605 OTTO-DORN, KATHARINA. “Der mihrab der 
Arslan Hane Moschee in Ankara. Anatolia 1 (1956) 
71-5. The first sound analysis of an important, but 
little-known mibrah of the Arslan Hane Mosque in 
Ankara of the second half of the 13th cent., in which 
a technique rare for Anatolia is most skilfully em- 
ployed (combination of colored faience mosaic and 
plastically heated stucco work). 

9606 RICE, D. S. “A datable Islamic rock crystal.” Ori- 
ental Art (Oxford) 3 (autumn °56) 2-11. 12 figs. 
An able discussion of an ewer in the Palazzo, Pitti, 
Florence. Due to its inscription giving the title qd’id 
al-quwwdéd (commander of the commanders) the au- 
thor was able to identify its original owner as Husayn 
b. Jawhar, the minister of the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim, 
and to date it between 1000 and 1008 A.D. Further 
comparisons with similar rock crystal vessels are made. 

9607 SEMIONOV, A. A. “A Persian bronze cup of the 
16-17th cent. and the inscriptions.” (in Russian) 
Epigrafika Vostoka 10 (1955) 65-7. The ornament 
includes several lines from Hafiz. 

9608 SHEPHERD, DOROTHY G. “A Shahnimah fron- 
tispiece.” Bull. Cleveland Museum of Art 43 (D °56) 
213-5. Discussion of two detached leaves showing a 
court scene in a garden in the style of a Shiraz paint- 
ing of ca. 1444 A.D. The text on the reverse of the 
second page contains the beginning of the “old preface” 
of the Shahnamah after a delicately painted headpiece. 

9609 SMIRNOVA, O. “The first treasure of Soghdian 
coins.” (in Russian) Epigrafika Vostoka 10 (1955) 
3-13. 129 copper pieces were found in 1952, illustrat- 
ing the 8th cent. coinage of Pianjikent (now in the 
Tajik SSR). 

9610 TORRES BALBAS, L. “La juderia de Zaragoza y 
su bafio.” al-Andalus 21, no. 1 (1956) 172-90. These 
are discussed as links in the development of Islamic 
town-planning and architecture. 

9611 VERDIER, P. “Gold work of the Umaiyads.” 
Bull. Walter Art Gallery 9 (Ja. 57) 3. Suggests—on 
the basis of a similar find in Loja—that a set of 45 
pieces, said to have come from Madinat az-zahra’ and 
dated 1ith-12th century, is actually from the 10th 
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century and characteristic of the work done for the 
Umayyad caliphs of Cordova. 
See also: 9519, 9618, 9621, 9628, 9630, 9631, 


9636, 9651 
LANGUAGE 
9612 ASIN, JAIME OLIVER. “La expresién ‘ala ud’ 
en el ‘Libro de buen amor.’” al-Andalus 21, no. 1 


(1956) 212-4. 

9613 BABESSIAN, H. “The Armenian plum, clay, stone, 
and mouse.” Armenian Rev. 9 (winter 56) 76-83. A 
miscellany of linguistic studies. 

9614 BOGOLIUBOV, M. N. “The ancient Persian month 
viyaxna.” (in Russian) Sov. Vostok. 2 (Ja-F °56) 
173-4. From root yax “ice”; the meaning “de-frosting.” 

9615 CEJPEK, J. “Die verbale periphrase als ein wich- 
tiges unterscheidungsmerkmal zwischen neupersisch 
und tagikisch.” Archiv Orient. 24, no. 2 (1956) 171- 
$2. 

9616 EILERS, W. “Der name Demawend.” Archiv Ori- 
ent. 24, no. 2 (1956) 183-224. 

9617 HADJ-SADOK, MOHAMMED. “Dialectes arabes 
et francisation linguistique d’Algérie.” Amnales de 
VInst. d’Etudes O. 13 (1955) 61-97. A detailed study 
of over 1500 French words borrowed and naturalized 
with unusual speed in the Algerian colloquial, ac- 
companied by interesting observations on the psycho- 
logical impact of the French language and culture on 
the Arabs. 

9618 JAMME, A. “L’inscription hadramoutique Ingrams 
I. et la chasse rituelle sud-arabe.” Muséon 69, no. 1-2 
(1956) 99-108. 

9619 KAPRANOV, V. A. “On the history of Tajik 
lexicography.” (in Russian) Izvest. Akad. Nauk Tajik 
SSR (Stalinabad) 9 (1956) 85-103. Lists 22 diction- 
aries from the 11th century Lughat-e Fars to the 
1896 Lucknow-lithographed Farhang-e anandraj (3000 
pages). 

9620 KHANGILDIN, V. N. “The Tatar grammar of 
Kayum Nasyrov Enmuzej.” Voprosy Yazykoznaniya 4 
(1956) 99-103. 

9621 KRACHKOVSKAYA, V. A. “Arabic writing on 
the monuments of Central Asia and Transcaucasia in 
the 9-11th centuries.” (in Russian) Epigrafika Vostoka 
10 (1955) 38-60. 

9622 KRAMSKY, J. “On the oldest stratum of words 
in the basic lexical fund of modern Turkish.” Archiv 
Orient. 24, no. 2 (1956) 225-40. 

9623 KRAMSKY, J. “Uber der ursprung und die funk- 
tien der vokalharmonie in den ural-altaischen spra- 
chen.” Z.D.M.G. 106, no. 1 (1956) 117-34. Surveys 
the various theories, concluding that it is difficult to 
determine whether vowel harmony is more a phonetic 
than a morphologic phenomenon. 

9624 KUZNETSOV, P. “On periphrastic forms in Turk- 
ish.” (in Russian) Kratk. Soobshch. Inst. Vostok. 18 
(1956) 19-33. 

9625 LESLAU, WOLF. “Arabic loanwords in Tigrinya.” 
].A.O.S. 76 (O-D °56) 204-13. A phonetic and mor- 
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phological treatment of the loan words followed by 
their listing according to subject matter. 

9626 LIVSHITS, V. A. “Demonstrative pronouns in 
Pashtu.” (in Russian) Izvest. Akad. Nauk Tajik SSR 
(Stalinabad) 9 (1956) 121-40. 

9627 MENGES, KARL H. “Etymological notes on some 
non-Altaic oriental words in the old Russian Igor- 
song.” Oriens 9 (Ag °56) 86-94. 

9628 PIRENNE, J. “L’inscription ‘Ryckmans 535’ et la 
chronologie sud-arabe.” Muséon 69, no. 1-2 (1956) 
165-81. 

9629 ROZENFELD, A. Z. “Verbal moods in Tajik.” 
(in Russian) Izvest. Akad. Nauk Tajik SSR (Stalin- 
abad) 9 (1956) 105-20. 

9630 RYCKMANS, J. “Himyaritica, 1.” Muséon 69, no. 
1-2 (1956) 91-8. 

9631 RYCKMANS, J. “Inscriptions sud-arabes, treiziéme 
série.” Muséom 69, no. 1-2 (1956) 139-64. 

9632 SHIRALIEV, M. S. “The complex-subordinate 
sentence in Azeri.” (in Russian) Voprosy Yaezykoz- 
naniya 1 (1956) 93-9. 

9633 STEIGER, ARNALD. “Un inventario mozirabe 
de la iglesia de Covarrubias.” al-Andalus 21, no. 1 
(1956) 93-112. Distorted forms of Arabic names of 
various items are traced back to their origins. 

9634 TEMIR, AHMET. “Die konjunktionen und satz- 
einleitungen im alt-tiirkischen, I.” Oriens 9 (Ag ’56) 
41-85. 

9635 TIETZE, ANDREAS. “Griechische lehnwérter im 
anatolischen tiirkisch.” Oriens 8 (D °55) 205-57. 
Some 300 Greek words, arranged in alphabetical order, 
with the various Turkish regional variants, followed 
by an index of the Turkish words. 

9636 VAN DEN BRANDEN, A. “Les textes thamou- 
déens de Huber et d’Enting.” Muséon 69, no. 1-2 
(1956) 109-38. 

9637 VINNIKOY, I. N. “From the domain of Semitic 
lexicography.” (in Russian) Palestinskii Sbornik no. 2 
(1956) 87-96. A number of locutions, chiefly Bib- 
lical, is interpreted in the light of research conducted 
on the Arabic dialect of Turkestan. 

9638 VON ESSEN, OTTO. “Satzintonation in tiirki- 
schen lesetexten.” Z.D.M.G. 106, no. 1 (1956) 93- 
116. 

See also: 9585 


LITERATURE 


9639 BIELAWSKI, J. “Ibn Tufayl and his philosophical 
novel Hayy b. Yaqzan.” Przeglad Orient. 2 (18) 
(1956) 141-50. 

9640 BULGAKOYV, P. G. “An Arabic parallel to chapter 
24 of book III of the Syrian version of the Alexander- 
romance.” (in Russian) Palestinskii Sbornik no. 2 
(1956) 53-7. Found in Ibn al-Faqih’s geographical 
work, the Meshhed MS version. 

9641 CABANELAS, DARIO. “Un opisculo inédito de 
Algazel.” al-Andalus 21, no. 1 (1956) 19-58. K. al-ma 
‘arif al-‘aqliya wa-lubib al-hikma al-ilabiya is dis- 
cussed, with an editing and translation of chapter 3 
on language. 
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9642 GARCIA GOMEZ, E. “La cancién famosa ‘calvi 
vi calvi calvi aravi.’” al-Amdalus 21, no. 1 (1956) 
1-18. 

9643 HAIM, SYLVIA G. “Intorno alle origini della 
teoria del panarabismo.” Oriente Mod. 36 (Jl °56) 
409-21. A thorough and well-documented analysis of 
the influence of ‘Abd al-Rahmin al-Kawakibi on mod- 
ern Arab political thought. 

9644 HENNING, W. B. “Eine arabische version mittel- 
persischer weisheitsschriften.” Z.D.M.G. 106, no. 1 
(1956) 73-7. Miskawayhi’s al-Hikmah al-kbialideb, 
published by A. Badawi in 1952, contains Pahlevi wis- 
dom literature together with Bozorgmehr material. 

9645 IMAMUDDIN, S. M. “Sobre el autor de la 
‘Cronica ahonima de ‘Abd al-Rahmin III al-Nisir.’” 
al-Andalus 21, no. 1 (1956) 210-1. Suggests that a 
descendant of the Umayyad caliph Hishim, one Mu- 
hammad b. Mu‘awiyah (Abi Bakr b. al-Ahmar) might 
have been the author. 

9646 KANDEL, B. L. “On the first translation of M. F. 
Akhundov’s comedies into German.” (in Russian) Sov. 
Vostok. 2, no. 3 (1956) 138-40. It appeared in 1852 
in the Berlin Archiv fiir Wissenschaftliche Kunde von 
Russland, and was probably made by Wilhelm Schott 
(1807-1899), from the Russian translation of 1851. 

9647 MAREK, J. “Amir Mu‘izzi.” Archiv Orient. 24, 
no. 2 (1956) 252-71. 

9648 OSMANOV, M. N. “From the history of the litera- 
ture of the peoples of Khorasan and Mawerannahr in 
the 8-9th century.” (in Russian) Sov. Vostok. 2, no. 2 
(1956) 105-18. Notes on Arabic and Persian poetic 
passages, especially those of sh'abi origin. 

9649 RIZZITANO, U. “Ibn Saraf al-Qayrawani e la sua 
Risélat al-intiqad.” Riv. degli Studi O. 31, no. 1-3 
(1956) 51-72. This Arab scholar refused to accept 
the thesis of the perfection of ancient poetry. 

9650 YUSUPOV, D. I. “Omar Fakhuri—a distinguished 
Arab writer.” (in Russian) Sov. Vostok. 2, no. 3 
(1956) 130-7. Fakhuri—story writer, critic, publicist 
(1896-1946)—founded the communist 
Tariq in 1941. 
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See also: 9516 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


9651 DE LA BASTIDA, C. R. “Los manuscritos arabes 
de Conde.” al-Andalus 21, no. 1 (1956) 113-24. Dis- 
cusses a catalog of over 100 MSS issued in London in 
1824. 

9652 KABRDA, J. “Orientalistyka Bulgarska.” Przeglad 
Orient. 3 (19) (1956) 369-373. A useful enumeration 
of publications by Bulgarian scholars. 

9653 VAN LEEUWEN, A. “Parmi les publications 
récentes de langue arabe.” /.B.L.A. 19, no. 1 (1956) 
72-80. Another sign of the Tunisian cultural renais- 
sance is the publication of a series of books Kitab 
al-ba'th, which is similar in intent to the excellent 
Iqra’ collection in Egypt. Five volumes on as many 
different subjects have already appeared, each of which 
is briefly reviewed here. Also an account of three 
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magazines: al-Nadwe, al-Mourabbi, and al-Majalla al- 
Zaitouniyya. 

9654 ZINK, HAROLD, ed. “Materials for a comparative 
study of local government.” Amer. Pol. Science Rev. 
$0 (D °56) 1120-3. This bibliographic article deals 
primarily with Turkey, Egypt, the Sudan, and Iran. 
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Readers’ Commentary 


The Journal welcomes comment from its readers. All communications should be addressed to the 
Editor and bear the full name and address of the writer. A selection of those received will be 
published periodically in this column, preference being given to those which correct errors of 
fact, offer constructive criticism of an opinion expressed, or provide additional information on a 


topic discussed in the Journal’s pages. 


Dear Sir: 


Word has recently been received in this coun- 
try that Sir Charles Belgrave, Advisor to the 
government of Bahrain, will retire in June of 
this year. At that time he will have completed 
more than thirty-one years of dedicated service 
to Bahrain and the Bahrainis. Since 1926 he has 
seen the small principality emerge from ob- 
scurity to become one of the most forward- 
looking of the Persian Gulf states. Sir Charles 
has played a part—an important part—in the 
development of Bahrain, and surely this is an 
appropriate time to look backward and review 
the relationship of Bahrain and Belgrave. 


In the mid-twenties, Bahrain was not an 
attractive place. Disease, poverty, and lack of 
sanitation were all too apparent. The one school 
could not hope to cope with illiteracy, nor 
could the meager hospital facilities hope to 
stem the inroads of malaria, tuberculosis, tra- 
choma and other diseases. Public security was 
almost non-existent; such police as there were 
were corrupt and ineffectual, and strife between 
the religious factions added to the general law- 
lessness. There was no governmental organiza- 
tion worthy of the name and the ruling family 
was riddled with dissension and intrigue. 

Fortunately, the then ruler, Shaikh Hamad 
ibn Isa al-Khalifah, who had become regent in 
1923, recognized the situation for what it was. 
He had fallen heir to years of misrule, the 
cumulative results of which threatened the fu- 
ture of Bahrain as well as that of the Khalifah 
family. He realized that he had to have assist- 
ance which could not be obtained locally. In 
the summer of 1925 he caused an advertisement 
to be placed in the personal column of the 
London Times—Wanted: a young gentleman 
for service in an eastern state . Belgrave 
answered the advertisement and has been in 





the service of the Ruler of Bahrain ever since. 


Young Charles Belgrave (he was then 32 
years old) and his bride arrived in Manama in 
March 1926 where they were immediately 
plunged into a new and chaotic life. A warm 
friendship sprang up between the Ruler and 
his young adviser and through the united efforts 
of the two men a degree of order was gradually 
introduced into Bahraini affairs. Within a few 
years an accounting system and budgetary pro- 
cedures had been adopted and the state was 
living within its meager means. The police force 
was reorganized and lawlessness diminished. 
Dissension within the ruling family was reduced 
through the establishment of a policy of fixed 
disbursements from the Ruler’s privy purse. 
An advisorate form of government was evolved 
and a start was made on a system of schools. 


In the early thirties Bahrain suffered a double 
blow in the effect of the world wide depression 
upon its trade and the introduction of the 
cultured pearl. Fortunately these blows were 
counterbalanced by the discovery of oi! in 1932. 
Commercial production became a reality in 
1934 and since that time the government of 
Bahrain has been relatively free of financial 
worry. 

Since 1934 Bahrain has developed steadily 
and evenly; social welfare, public works, eco- 
nomic and political development have been 
advanced side by side. At the end of 1956, 
there were 41 schools in Bahrain with a total 
enrollment of more than 12,000 pupils. There 
were also 7 hospitals and 14 clinics. Today 
Bahrain is far removed from the pestilence of 
the early twenties. Electricity has come to Bah- 
rain and power is now being extended to remote 
villages. Adequate water systems now serve the 
cities and sanitary measures have long been 
regarded as commonplace. Despite the fact that 
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oil resources are declining Bahrain is financially 
secure. Through the foresight of its government 
it has built up a reserve fund of more than 
£6,600,000 (1955) and is now engaged in 
building a deep water terminal which promises 
to add to its income. Politically the Bahrainis 
have developed along with their government. 
Political development has not been smooth, but 
the fact that Bahrain has been able to survive 
its “growing pains” is an indication of its 
stability in an area of unrest. 
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The credit for the remarkable development 
of Bahrain is due to those who have shouldered 
the responsibility, namely the Rulers. However, 
Sir Charles Belgrave can look backward over 
the past 31 years with a great deal of satisfac- 
tion. His selfless service has had its place in 
forwarding the well-being of his beloved Bah- 
rain. 

Angus Sinclair 
Rear Adm., USN (Ret.) 
Washington, D. C. 
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